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Headache always means something 













‘In the flush of Ycuth and the Spring of feeling.’ ‘Prithee, Maiden, why so pale ?’ 


““Many forms of headache are really stomach-ache in disguise, due to digesiive disturbances, the absorption 
poisons from the food tube. whether from tainted, spoiled, or decaying foods, as in the now familiar ptomaine 
poisoning, or from imperfect processes of digestion. . . . Physiologists vears ago discovered that what produced 
fatigue, or tiredness. was the accumulation in the muscles or nerves of the waste products of their own activities 


Simply washing these out with a salt solution would start the utterly fatigued muscle contracting agai 
without any fresh nourishment or even period of rest.’—WOODsS HUTCHINSON, A M.M.D. 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable remedy which will, by natural means, get rid 
of dangerous waste matter, without depressing the spirits or lowering the vitality, than 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT?’ 


Where it has been taken in the earliest stages of a disease, it has, in innumerable instances, prevented 
a serious illness. Its effect upon any Disordered, Sleepless, or Feverish Condition is simply Marvellous. 
It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 


PREPARED ONLY BY J. C. ENO, LTD., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. | 
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breaking over his country, he educated his 
daughter along with his sons. 

After marriage she lived the quiet, 
sequestered life of the high-class Chinese 
woman, attending to the household duties, 
which are not light in these patriarchal 
homes. The sons bring their wives to 
their father’s house instead of establishing 
separate homes for themselves, and they 
ave all under the watchful eye of the 
mother. The mother-in-law of Kwet-li 
was an old-time conservative Chinese lady, 
the type of woman who cannot adapt 
herself to the changing conditions, who 
resents change of methods, new inter- 
pretations ard fresh expressions of life. 
She sees in the new ideas that her sons 
bring from the foreign schools only 
disturbers of her life’s ideals. She in 
stinctively feels that they are gathering 
about her retreat, beating at her doors, 
creeping in at her closely-shuttered win- 
dows, even winning her sons from her 
arms. She feels she is being left behind 
with hex dead gods, and she cries out 
against the change which is surely but 
slowly coming to China, and especially 
Chinese women, with the advent of educa- 
tion and the knowledge of the outside 
world. 

In a household in China a daughter- 
in-law ts of very little importance until she 
is the mother of a son. Then from being 
practically a servant of her husband's 
mother, she rises to a place of equality and 
is looked upon with respect. She has 
fulfilled her one great duty, the thing for 
which she was created—she has given her 
husband a son to worship at his grave and 
at those of his ancestors. The great prayer 
which rises from the heart of all Chinese 


T-- HY letter and the photographs 

iT received. You say it is 

a ‘‘flashlight’”’ of a re- 

ception to thy Master the 
Prince. I do not know 
exactly what that means, 

but there seem to be many people 

and—ladies. I have not shown 

thine Honourable Mother the 


picture, as she might ask thee to 
return at once. 
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women, rich and poor, peasant and prin- 
cess, is to Kwan-Y in, for the inestimable 
blessing of “Sons! give me 
sons !’’ is heard in every temple. To 
be childless is the greatest sorrow that can 
come to a Chinese woman, as she fully 
realises that for this cause her husband is 
justified in putting her away for another 
wife, and she may not complain nor cry 
out except in secret to the Goddess of 
Mercy, who has not answered her prayers. 
Understanding this, we can dimly realise 
the joy of Kwet-li upon the birth of her son, 
and her despair upon his death. 

At this time, when she was in the very 
depths of despondency, when she had 
turned from the gods of her people, when 
it was feared that in her sorrow, that was 
near to madness, she would take ‘‘ the 
little round ball of sleep ’’—optum—that 
has brought rest to so many despairing 
women in China, her servants brought her 
the Gospel of St. John, which they bought 
of an itinerant colporteur in the market- 
place, hoping that it might interest her. 
In the long nights when sleep would not 
vead it—and found the 


SOS. 


come to her, she 
peace shi 

[ knew her many years afterwards, her 
husband having been appointed Governor 
of Kiang-su, when she was thé happy 
mother of sons and daughters. She was 
a blessing to our Province in many ways. 

She did not openly announce herself a 
Christian nor become attached to any sect 

I think because of family influence ; 
but her life and deeds showed plainly that 
on that lone night upon the mountain- 
side when 1m called jor 
help, she did not She 
found the “ unknoi 
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Sou h/t. 


ey despair shi 
call in vain. 
1 God.”’ 


thy friends, nor could our Prince go to 
a place not fitting to his dignity, but 
the ladies seem to my poor judgment 
most lightly clad. 
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| Chany %, the great, great beauty who drank the cup of life eternal” (page 289). 
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The papers here are full of 
thy reception in that foreign 
land and of the honour that 
is paid the Embassy. Thy 
brother read to all within 
the courtyard of the feasts 
that are given in honour of 
His Highness, and we were 
full proud, knowing well 
thou stoodst close by him at 
the time. Thy letters are 
a joy to me. We read them 
many times, and then. I read 
those of Chih-peh, which 
talk of things I do not un- 
derstand. Thou must not 
give the foolish boy ideas, 
as he prates most glibly of 
‘republics’? and “ govern- 
ment of the people by the 
people,” after he has re- 
ceived thyletters. This is for 
men of wisdom like thee, but 
not for foolish boys to carry 
with them to the tea-house. 
IX WEI-LI. 


I] 


M Y DEAR ONE, 
Thou askest me 


if I still care for 
thee, if the remem- 
brance of thy face 
has grown less dear 
with the passing of the 
days. Dear one, thou 
knowest we Chinese women 
are not supposed to know 
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of love, much less to speak 
of it. We read of it, we 
know it is the song of all the 
world, but it comes not to 
us unless by chance. We 
go to you as strangers, we 
have no choice, and if the 
Gods withhold their greatest 
gift, the gift of love, then 
life is grey and wan as the 
twilight of a hopeless day. 
Few women have the joy I 
feel when I look into my 
loved one’s face and know 
that I am his and he is 
mine, and that our lives 
are twined together for all 
the days to come. 
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Do I love thee? I cannot tell. I 
think of thee by day and I dream of 
thee by night. I never want to hurt 
thee nor cause a moment’s sorrow. | 
would fill my hands with happiness to 
lay down at-thy feet. Thou art my 
life, my love, my all, and I am thine to 
hold through all the years. 


IT] 


Thal Y DEAR-ONE, 
M It is the time of school, and 


| now all the day from the 

»,| servants’ courtyard I hear their 
droning voices chanting the 
sayings of Confucius. I did 

not know we had so many young lives 
within our compound until I saw them 
seated at their tables. I go at times 
and tell them tales, which they much 
prefer to lessons, but of which thine 
Honourable Mother does not approve. 
I told them the other day of Pan-ku. 
Dost thou remember him ? Howat the 
beginning of Time the great God Pan- 
ku with hammer and chisel formed the 
earth? He toiled and he worked for 
eighteen thousand years, and each day 
increased in stature six feet, and, to give 
him room, the heavens rose and the 
earth became larger and larger. When 
the —— were round and the earth 
all smooth, he died. His head became 
ae his breath the wind and the 
clouds, his voice the thunder. His arms 
and legs were the four poles, his veins 
the rivers, his muscles the hills and his 
flesh the fields. His eyes became the 
stars, his skin and hair the herbs and 
the trees, and the insects which touched 
him became people. Does not that 
make thee thinkof thychildhood’sdays? 
They crowd around me and say, “ Tell 
us tnore,’’ just as I did with my old amah 
when she stilled me with the tales of the 
Gods. Yesterday, one small boy, the 
son of the chief steward, begged for a 
Story of the sun. I had to tell him that 
my wisdom did not touch the sun, al- 
though I, in my foolish heart, think it 
a great God because it gives us warmth 
and we can feel its kindly rays. I said, 
Thou hast seen the coolies trac king on 
the tow-path with their he “avy wadded 
clothing wet with rain. If it were not 
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for the kindly sun which dries them, 
how could they toil and work and drag 
the great rice-boats up to the water- 
gate? Is he not a God to them? ”’ 

I told them also of Chang-wo, the 
great, great beauty who drank the cup 
of life eternal. She went to the Moon, 
where the jealous Gods turned her into 
a great black toad. She is there, for 
ever thinking, mourning over her lost 
beauty, and when we see the soft haze 
come over the face of the moon, we know 
that she is weeping and filling the space 
with her tear 

I perhaps am wrong to tell the fool- 
ish tales to the children, but they grow 
so tired of hard benches and Chang-tai 
the teacher, who glares at them so 
fiercely when they speak not quickly 
enough to please him. 

There has been much gossip from the 
valley over the mountain-side. It 
seems an iron bridge is being put across 
the river, and strange men come and 
peer at the country-side through witch- 
glasses. It has made the good spirits 
of the air to draw apart from the valley 
and the cattle have died and the rice not 
ripened, and much sorrow has gone 
broadcast. The river overflowed, be- 
cause they desecrated the Dragon's back 
by digging down into the earth that was 
sacred. I know nothing except what is 
brought from the market-place, and, as 
it does not concern us here on the moun- 
tain-side, I listen only with my ears, not 
with my mind. 

Ihe nights are long and cold. The 
moon casts silver shimmering lights 
over the valley below. We cannot stand 
long on the terrace, but must stay close 
Within our rooms near to the charcoal 
braziers. The wind sweeps o’er the roof- 
tree with the wailing voice of a woman. 

Oh, Soul of Mine, with weary heart 
the creeping days I’m counting. 


Tuy WIFE. 
IV 


Taal] Y DEAR ONE, 
iM We have had a serious sick 


| ness come to all the country- 
side; rich and poor, peasant 
and merchant have suffered 

from a fever that will not 

abate. It raged for more than a 
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moon before the cause was known 
thereof. Dost thou remember the 
Kwan-lin Pagoda? Its ruin has long 
been a standing shame to the people 
of the Province, and finally the Gods 
have resented their neglect and sent 
them this great illness. Over all the 
city the yellow edicts of the priests 
have been placed so as to meet the eye 
of all who travel. They are in the 
market-places, at the entrance of the 
tea-houses, standing on great boards at 
the doorways of the Temples, in front 
of the water-gates and at each city 
postern. They state that the Gods ar 
angry and send to each man or house- 
hold who will not give three days’ work 
upon the Pagoda the fever that leaves 
him weak and ailing. They demand 
the labour of the city, and, if it is not 
given freely, toil is sent the people in 
their sleep and they waken weary, and 
must so remain until the work is 
tinished. 

We did not hearken to the summons 
until Chih-peh, thy brother, fell ill with 
the sickness. He grew worse each day, 
and Li-ti and thine Honourable Mother 
were panic-stricken. At last the chairs 
were ordered, and thy Mother and I 
went to the monastery on the hillside to 
consult with the old Abbot, who is most 
full of wisdom. Thine Honourable 
Mother told him of the illness which had 
assailed her son, and begged him to tell 
her if it were the illness of the Pagoda. 
He meditated long and seriously, then 
he said, ‘‘ My daughter, the Gods are no 
respecters of persons; they wish the 
service of your son.” “ But,” thine 
Honourable Mother objected, “‘ he is no 
workman. He cannot labour upon the 
Pagoda.’’ The Abbot said, ‘‘ There are 
more ways of giving service than the 
labour of the hands. The Gods will 
allow him to contribute of his wealth 
and buy the toil of other men, and thus 
he may cancel his obligation.” The 
August One satisfied the heart of the 
priest, and then he told her to go and 
make her obeisance to the God of Light, 
the great Buddha, and see what message 
he had for her. She took the hollow 
bamboo filled with the numbered pieces 
of wood, and, prostrating herself three 
times before the Great One, shook it 
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slowly until one detached itself from its 
brothers and fell to the floor. The 
Abbot then handed her a slip of paper 
which read, ‘“‘ Wisdom sits by the West- 
ern Gate and gives health and happiness 
to those who wait.’’ These words meant 
nothing to thine Honourable Mother, 
and, whenshe had giving the Abbot more 
silver, he said: ‘‘ Beside the Western 
Gate sits the owl of wisdom, the great 
doctor Chow-fong. His father and his 
father’s father were wise; their study 
was mankind, and to him has come all 
their stores of knowledge. He has 
books of wonderful age, that tell him the 
secret of the world. Go to him, he will 
give you the plan of healing.” 

We started for the Western Gate, and 
I, in my wicked heart, spoke thoughts 
that should have been closely locked 
within my breast. I said, ‘‘ Perhaps 
the doctor and the priest have formed a 
combination most profitable to the two. 
If we had gone to the doctor first, we 
might have been sent to the Abbot.” 
It was a great mistake to mention such 
a dreadful thing, and I realised it in- 
stantly ; as thou knowest, the Elder 
One has a tongue of eloquence, and | 
was indeed glad that her bearers carried 
her at least ten paces from my bearers— 
and the way was long. 

Even thine Honourable Mother was 
awed at the solemn looks of this great 
man of medicine, who, in his dim room, 
with dried bats hanging from the ceiling 
beams, and a dragon’s egg close by his 
hand, glared at her through his great 
goggles like a wise old owl. She apolo- 
gised for disturbing so great a man at 
his studies, but she was the bearer of a 
message from the Abbot. He read it 
carefully, then took down a monstrous 
book entitled, The Golden Mirror of 
Medical Practice, and solemnly pored 
over its pages. At last he wrote upon 
a paper, then chanted : 


In a building tall by the city wall 
In the street of the Tower of Gold, 

Is the plant of health, long life and wealth 
In the claws of the Dragon bold. 


The August One took the paper, laid 
some silver upon the table, and we 
hurried from his doorway, glad to be 
free from his fearful presence. When 
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we entered the chairs and looked to the 
paper for directions to give the bearers, 
the characters were meaningless to us. 
I repeated his chant, and the head 
bearer said, “‘ There is a shop of drugs 
in the street of the Tower of Gold, and 
the sign of the place is a Golden Dragon’s 
Claw.” 

We soon were there, and waited in our 
chairs while the bearer took the paper 
in to the maker of medicines. We 
waited long, and thine Honourable 
Mother would have been impatient if 
sleep had not kindly made her forget 
the waiting hours. I, sitting in my 
chair, could look through the archways 
into the big covered courtyards where 
blind men were grinding herbs. They 
were harnessed to great stones, and 
went round and round all day, like 
buffaloes at the water-wheel. I wondered 
why the Gods had put them at this ser- 
vice ; what sins they had committed 
in their other life, to be compelled to 
work like beasts, grinding the herbs that 
would bring health and life to others, 
while they lived on in darkness. Often 
I would hear the soft call of the deer as 
they moved restlessly in their tiny cells. 
I know their horns, when powdered fine 
with beetles’ wings, is the cure for 
fevers and all ailments of the blood ; but 
why could not the wise ones of the earth 
have found some herb or weed to take 
their place and give these wild ones of 
the woods their freedom ? Finally, the 
bearer came with a tiny jar, too small, 
it seemed, to take such time in mixing, 
and we returned to the waiting Li-ti. 

The medicine was black and nasty, 
and smelled not sweetly, which proved 
itsstrength. Chih-peh got slowly better, 
and the world again looked fair to Li-ti, 
and the song came to her lips. The 
flowers were put in the hair, the gay 
dresses were brought from out their 
boxes, and she was, as of old, our 
butterfly. 

We laughed at her for her fright, but 
I thought, if it had been thou who wast 
ill, and I did not know the cure! Oh, 
dear one, dost thou understand that, to 
a woman who loves, her husband is more 
than Heaven, more than herself? All 
that she is not, all that she lacks, all 
that she desires to be, is her beloved 
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His breath alone can bring peace to her 
heart, and it is he alone who teaches her 
the depth of passionate joy there is in 
love and life and all things beautiful. 
I am, 
Tuy WIFE. 


V 


TY DEAR ONE, 

Thine Honourable Mother is 
beset by the desire of marrying. 
I No, do not start; it is not of 
| thinking. She 


| herself she is 


will go to the River of Souls 
mourning thine Honourable Father, 


and a Pai-leo' will be erected in her 
honour. It is of her household 
is thinking. She says our roof-tree is 
too small to shelter four women, three 
of whom have little brains—and that 
includes thy humble, loving wife—but 
why she should wish to exchange Mah- 
li, whom she knows, for a strange woman 
whom she does not know, passes my 
understanding. She seems not over- 
fond of daughters-in-law, if one judge 
from chance remarks. 

l'‘irst, before I speak of Mah-h, I must 
tell thee of thy brother. Thine Honour- 
able Mother is right—it were better that 
he marry and have a heel-rope that leads 
him homewards. He is unruly and 
passes o’er-much time at the Golden 
Lotus Tea-House. He is not bad nor 
wicked. He lives but for the moment, 
and the moment is often wine-flushed. 
He will not work nor study, and many 
times at night I send away the gate- 
keeper and leave my amah at the outer 
archway, so that thy Mother will not 
know the hour he enters. He is young 
and has chosen friends not equal to 
himself, and they have set his feet in 
the pathway that slopes downward. 

He does not wish to marry. We have 
told him that marriage is a will of the 
Gods and must be obeyed ; Man does 
not attain by himself, nor Woman by 
herself, but, like the one-winged birds 
of our childhood’s tales, they must rise 
together. It is useless to talk to him. 
A spark of fire will not kindle wood that 
is still too green, and I fear he is in love 
with life and youth and freedom. 


she 


1 Triumphal arch or gateway. 
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I do not wish to doubt the wisdom of 
the August One, but I think she made 
a mistake in her choice of a bride for 
Feng-yi. She chose Tai-lo, the daughter 
of the Prefect of Chih-li. The arrange- 
ments were nearly made, the dowry even 
was discussed, but when the astrologer 
cast their horoscopes to see if they could 
pass their lives in peace together, it was 
found that the ruler of Feng-yi’s life 
was a lion and that of the bride-to-be 
a swallow, so it was clearly seen they 
could not share one roof-tree. I fear 
(I would not have this come to the 
ears of thine Honourable Mother) that 
some silver was left upon the door-step 
of the astrologer. Feng-yi asked of me 
the loan of an hundred taels,? and I saw 
the wife of the reader of the stars pass 
by with a new gown of red and gold 
brocade. 

I think Feng-yi has seen her. Report 
gives her small beauty. Yet, as the 
Elder One says, “‘ Musk is known by its 
perfume, and not by the druggist’s label. 
Quite likely she would have made a 
good wife, and—we have one beauty in 
the household—it is enough.” 

There is much wailing in the court- 
yards. The gardener and the _ bearer 
and the watchman are having bound 
the feet of their small daughters. The 
saying, ‘‘ For every pair of golden lilies 
there is a kang of tears,” is true. Iam 
so sorry for them. Just when they 
want to run and play, they must sit 
all day with aching feet. My amah 
wished to put on the heavy bindings, 
but I would not permit it. I said, 
“Do you want little eyes to fill with 
tears each time they see you coming 
across the courtyard? If their grand- 
mothers do not come, let some old 
woman from the village do the cruel 
thing.” 

The happy rains of the spring are 
here. It is not the cold, drear rain of 
autumn, but dancing, laughing rain that 
comes sweeping across the valley, 
touching the rice-fields lovingly, and 
bringing forth the young green leaves of 
the mulberry. I hear it patter upon 
the roof at night-time and in the morn- 
ing all the earth seems cleansed and 

2 A tael of silver=1220 copper coins of the 
total value of 3s 
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new; fresh colours greet mine eye when 
I throw back my casement. 
When wilt thou come to me, thou 
keeper of my heart ? 
Tuy WIFE. 
VI 
tAR ONE, 


He whose faults are never told 


him 
Doubtless deem the angels mould 
him. 





That cannot be said of three 
women of thy household. It is Mah-li 
this time on whom the wrath descends. 
She and Li-ti were broidering in the 
Western room, where they could get the 
last raysofthesun. Perhaps they were 
speaking on forbidden subjects—I do 
not know; but thine Honourable 
Mother entered quietly and reproved 
them and (even when I write it I blush 
for her) Mah-li said to her Honourable 
Mother, ‘“‘ Only cats and cranes and 
thieves walk silently.””. Thy Mother 
was speechless with anger, and justly so, 
and now it is decided that Mah-li must 
be married. She needs a stronger hand 
than a woman’s. Is it not ridiculous, 
little Mah-li needing a strong hand ? 

At first the August One considered 
Meng-wheh, the Prefect at Sung-kong. 
He is old and cross, but when I remon- 
strated I was told that he was rich. 
His many tens of thousands of sycee’ are 
supposed to weigh more than youth and 
love. I said, ‘‘ Though he bar with gold 
his silver door,’”’ a man cannot keep the 
wife who loves him not. Thine Honour- 
able Mother thought more wisely, and 
after many days of consideration entered 
into consultation with the family of 
Sheng-ta-jen in regard to his son. It 
seems Mah-li is doomed to marriage 
soon, and she does not know whether 
she is happy or sorrowful. She is 
turned this way and that, as the seed of 
the cotton-tree is swayed by the coming 
and going of the wind. To-day she 
laughs, to-morrow she weeps. Thy 
Mother has lost all patience with her, 
and, as she always does when her own 
words fail her, I heard her quoting the 
Sage: “Just as ducks’ legs, though 
short, cannot be lengthened without 


, : — : ‘ 
Pure silver ingots cast in the form of shoes. 
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pain, nor cranes’ legs, though long, be 
shortened without misery to the crane, 
neither can sense be added to a silly 
woman’s head.’”’ I feel that thine 
Honourable Mother is unkind to Mah-li. 
She is a flower—a flower that has her 
place in life, the same as the Morning 
Glory, which is loved just as fondly by 
the Gods as the pine-tree that stands 
so stately upon the hillside. She is light 
and pure and dainty as the fragrance of 
perfumed air, and I do not want to see 
her go to a family who will not under- 
stand her youth nor love of play. 
Mah-li has asked of me money, and 
with it bought a great candle for each 
day, which she sends down the moun- 
tain-side to be placed before Kwan-yin. 
I asked her to tell me her prayer, that 
needed so large an offering. The un- 
filial girl said she prayed, ‘‘ Kwan-yin, 
send me a husband with mo family.” 
Such a lot of petty gossip I pour into 
thine ears, yet thou wouldst know the 
happenings of thine household. Of the 
world outside thy brother writes thee. 
My world is here within these walls. 


Tuy WIFE. 
Vil 
Y DEAR ONE, 
Thine house is a house of 
intrigue. Deep, dark intrigue 


and plotting. Thy wife has lent 
herself to a most unwomanly 
thing, and doubtless thou wilt 
tell her so; but Mah-li begged so 
prettily, I could refuse her nothing. 
I told thee in my last letter that 
thine Honourable Mother had _ been 
regarding the family of Sheng-ta-jen 
with a view to his son as husband 
of Mah-li. It is settled, and Mah-li 
leaves us in the autumn. None of 
us except Chih-peh has seen the young 
man, and Mah-li did a most immodest 
thing the other day. She came to me 
and asked me to find out from Chih-peh 
if he were handsome, if he were young— 
all the questions that burn the tongue 
of a young girl, but which she must keep 
within tightly closed lips if she would 
not be thought unmaidenly. I asked 
thy brother, but his answer was not in 
regard to the questions Mah-li wished 
so much to know. So we arranged a 














plan—a plan that caused me many 
nights of sleeplessness. It was carried 
out and—still the sky is blue, the stars 
are bright at night, and the moon shines 
just as softly on the valley. 

The first part of the plan was for Li-ti. 
She must persuade Chih-peh to ask 
Shen-ko to spend the day with him at 
the Fir-tree Monastery. When he 
knew the meaning of the invitation he 
refused. He was shocked, and properly, 
as it was a thing unheard-of. He could 
not understand why Mah-li would not 
be content with her mother’s choice. 
Li-ti brought all her little ways to bear, 
and Chih-peh can refuse her nothing. 
At the feast of the Moon thy brother 
asked three friends to join him at the 
monastery and _ stroll amongst its 
groves. 

The rest of the plan was for me to 
carry out, and I, thy wife, displayed a 
talent for diplomacy. I noticed that 
the cheeks of our Honourable Mother 
were pale, that she seemed listless, that 
her step was wearied. I said doubtless 
she was tired of being shut within the 
compound walls with three aimless, 
foolish women, and proposed a feast or 
pilgrimage. I mentioned the Gold- 
Fish Pond, knowing she was tired of it ; 
spoke of the Pagoda on the Hills, realis- 
ing full well that she did not like the 
priests therein ; then, by chance, read 
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from a book the story of the Two Kings. 
It is the tale of the King of Hangchow 
and the King of Soochow, who, in the 
olden time, divided our great valley be- 
tween them. The King of Hangchow 
was an old man, and the cares of State 
fell heavily upon his shoulders. The 
King of Soochow was a young man, 
eaten up with mad ambitions. He be- 
gan to tread upon the lands of the old 
King, taking now a farm-house, now a 
village, and at last a city, until the poor 
old King was threatened at his very 
gateway by the army of the young man. 
The young King had strength, but the 
old King had guile, so he made a peace 
with his enemy for one year. He sent 
him presents, costly silks and teas, and 
pearls and jade and ginseng, and, last 
and best, a beautiful slave-girl, the most 
beautiful in the Province. The young 
King was delighted, and forgot his war- 
ring, passing all his days within the 
women’s quarters. 

As the winter waned and the spring 
came, the slave-girl sickened, said she 
panted for the hill-sides, and she pointed 
to the mountain outside his city walls. 
He was a foolish King, and he builded 
for her a palace, and she moved there 
with her women. The King was lonely 
in the city, so he passed his days with 
the women in the palace on the moun- 
tain. While living there in pleasure, 
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and his army in the city, the old King 
of Hangchow sent his soldiers, and soon 
there was no King of Soochow, only a 
slave-girl decked with many jewels was 


taken back with honour to the old 
King’s city. 

I read all this to thine Honourable 
Mother, and told her we could see the 
ruins of the fish-pond, of the palace, see 
the fallen marbles from the tea-house, 
and—the chairs were ordered, and we 
went.. We wandered over deserted 
pathways, saw the lotus-pools, once filled 
with gold-fish, picked our way through 
deserted courtyards, climbed the sunken 
steps of terraces that had once been gay 
with flowers. It all was melancholy, 
this palace built for pleasure, now a 
mass of crumbling ruins, and it sad- 
dened us. We sat upon the King’s bench 
that overlooked the plain, and from it 
I pointed out the Fir-tree Monastery 
in the distance. I spoke of their 
famous tea, sun-dried with the flowers of 
Jessamine, and said it might bring cheer 
and take away the gloom caused by the 
sight of death and vanished grandeurs 
now around us. We were carried 
swiftly along the pathways that wound 
in and out past farm villages and rest- 
houses until we came to the Monastery, 
Which is like a yellow jewel in its setting 
of green fir-trees. The priests made us 


most welcome and we drank of their tea, 











which has not been over-praised, sitting 
at a great open window looking down 
upon the valley. Strolling in the court- 
yard were Chih-peh and his three friends. 
Mah-li never raised her eyes ; she sat as 
maidens sit in public, but—she saw. 
We came home by another pathway 
to pass the resting-place of Sheng-dong, 
the man who at the time of famine fed 
the poor and gave his all to help the 
needy. The gods so loved him that, 
when his body was carried along the 
roadway to the Resting-place of his 
Ancestors, all the stones stood up to pay 
him reverence. One can see them now, 
standing straight and stiff, as if waiting 
for his command to lie down again. 
Art thou dissatisfied with me ? 
I done wrong ? 


Have 
Dear One, it means so 
much to Mah-li. Let her dream these 
months of waiting. It is hard to keep 
wondering, doubting, fearing one knows 
not what, hoping as young girls hope. 
But now she has seen him (to me he was 
just a straight-limbed, bright-faced boy) 
to her he is a god. There are no teeth 
so white, no hair so black, and the man 
was not born who walked with such 
a noble stride. It will make the sum- 
mer pass more quickly, and the thought 
of the marriage-chair will not be to her 
the gateway of a prison 

Art thou not tired of that far-off 
country ? Each time I break the seal 
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of thy dear letter I say, “‘ Perhaps this 
time it holds for me my happiness. It 
will say, ‘ I am coming home to thee.’ ”’ 
I am longing for that message. 


THy WIFE. 
VIII 


DEAR ONE, 

It will soon be the feast of 
the spring-time. Even now the 
roads are covered with the 
women coming to the Temple 
carrying their baskets of spirit- 
money and candles to lay before the 
Buddha. 

Spring will soon be truly here ; the 
buds are everywhere. Everything 
laughs from the sheer joy of laughter. 
The sun looks down upon the water in 
the canal, and it breaks into a thousand 
little ripples from pure gladness. I, too, 
am happy, and I want to give of my 
happiness. I have put a great kang of 
tea down by the Rest House on the tow- 
path so that they who thirst may drink. 
Each morning I send Chang-tai, the 
gate-keeper, down to the man who lives 
in the little reed-hut he has builded by 
the grave of his father. For three years 
he will live there, to show the world 
his sorrow. I think it very worthy and 
filial of him, so I send him rice each 
morning. I have also done another 
thing to show the joy that is deep with- 
in my heart. The old Abbot, out of 
thankfulness that the tall poles were not 
erected before the monastery gateway, 
has turned the fields behind the Temple 
into a freeing-place for animals. There 
one may acquire merit by buying a 
sheep, a horse, a dog, a bird or snake 
which is to be killed, and turn it loose 
where it may live and die a natural 
death, as the Gods intended from the 
beginning. I have given him a sum of 
money, large in his eyes but small when 
compared with my happiness, to aid him 
in this worthy work. I go over in the 
morning and look at the poor horses 
and the dogs, and wonder whose soul 
is regarding me from out their tired 
eyes. 

Let me hear that thou art coming, 
man of mine, and I will gather dewdrops 
from the cherry-trees and bathe me in 
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their perfume to give me beauty that 
will hold thee close to me. 
I am Tuy WIFE. 


IX 


ry DEAR ONE, 
M I have received thy letter 
| | telling me thou wilt not be 
here until the summer comes. 
Then I must tell thee my news, 
for the spring-time is here, the 
flowers are budding, the grass is green, 
soon the plum-tree in the courtyard 
will be white. I am jealous of this 
paper that will see the delight and joy 
in thine eyes. In the evening I watch 
the rice-boats pass along the canal, 
where the water is green and silvery 
like the new leaves of the willow, and I 
say, ‘‘ Perhaps when you return, I shall 
be the mother of a child.’”” Ah!—I 
have told thee. Does it bring thee 
happiness, my lord? Does it make a 
quick little catch in thy breath ? Does 
thy pulse quicken at the thought that 
soon thou wilt be a father ? 

Thou wilt never know what this has 
meant to me. It has made the crea- 
ture live that was within my soul, and 
my whole being is bathed with its glory. 
Thou wilt never know how many times 
I have gone down the pathway to the 
Temple and asked this great boon of our 
Lady of Mercy. She granted it, and 
my life is made perfect. I am indeed 
a woman, fulfilling a woman’s destiny. 
If a woman bear not sons for her lord, 
what worth her life ? Do we not know 
that the first of the seven causes for 
putting away a wife is that she bring 
no sons into the world to worship at the 
graves of her husband’s ancestors? But 
J, Kwei-li, that will not be said of me. 

Sometimes I think, ‘‘ If something 
should happen ; if the Gods should be 
jealous of my happiness and I should 
not see thee more ?”’ Then the heart 
of the woman throbs with fear and I 
throw myself at the feet of Kwan-yin 
and beg for strength. She gives me 
peace and brings to my remembrance 
that the bond of fate is sealed within 
the moon. There is no place for fear, for 
aught but love; my heart is filled so 
with its happiness. 


Tuy WIFE. 

















DEAR ONE, 

My courtyard is filled with 
the sounds of chatting 
women. I have sent for the 
sewing-women and those who 

do embroidery, and the days 
are passed in making little garments. 
We are all so busy, Li-ti, Mah-li, even 
thine Honourable Mother takes again 
the needle and shows us how she em- 
broidered jackets for thee when thou 
wert young. The piles of clothing grow 
each day, andI touch them and caress 
them and imagine I can see them folding 
close a tiny form. There are jackets, 
trousers, tiny caps and thick 
warm blankets. 

I send for Blind Chun, the story- 
teller, and he makes the hours 
quickly with his tales of by-gone days. 
The singers and the fortune-tellers all 
have found the path that leads up to 
our gateway, knowing they will find a 
welcome. 


shoes, 


pass 


I am thy happy WIFE. 


XI 
SEND thee  cherry-blossoms. 
| They grew within thy court- 
; yard, and each tiny petal 
4 will bring to thee remem- 


brance of thy wife who loves 
thee well. 


XII 
Ty|F thou couldst see my court- 
| yard! It seems carpeted with 
snow, so many are the cherry- 
ts.| blossoms on its pavement. 
y 


[hey say I am untidy that I 
permit it to be untouched by 
broom or brush. It is clean and spot- 
all the year, save at this the time 
of cherry-blossoms, when ‘tis untrodden 
and unswept. 

I cannot write thee merely household 
cares and gossip. I am so filled with 
happiness, I can only dream and wonder. 
Joy is beating with his wings just out- 
side my open window, and soon all the 
gates of heaven will be opened wide 
to me. 


less 


Tuy WIFE. 





XIII 


1E is here, beloved, thy son. I 


| put out my hand and touch 
him, and the breath of the 
wind through the pine-trees 





brings the music of the Gods 
to me. He is big and strong 
and beautiful. I see in his eyes, as in 
a mirror, the reflection of thy dear face, 
and I know he is thine and mine, and 
we three are one. He is my joy, my 
son, my first-born. I am tired, my 
lord, the pen is heavy, but it is such 
a happy, happy tiredness. 

Tuy WIFE. 


XIV 

[-y |S there anything so wonderful as 
[| being the mother of a_ son? 

l I simply sing, and laugh 

it live—oh, how I live the long 

~| days through! I have happi- 

ness enough for all the world, 

and I want to give and give and give. 
Thy mother says that all the beggars 
within the Provirice know there is rice 
outside our gateway, but when I look 
into my son's eyes, and feel his tiny 
fingers groping in my neck, I feel I 
must give of my plenty to those who 
have no joy. 

Oh, husband mine, come back and see 
thy son. 


, and 


XV 
ji OST thou know what love is? 
ID) Thou canst not till thou holdest 
| ° e . ° 
|} | Love itself within thy very 
le | arms. I thought I loved thee. 


ye I smile now at the remembrance 
of that feeble flickering flame 
that was as like unto the real love as 
the faint, cold beam of the candle is 
to the rays of the glorioussun. Now 

now—thou art the father of my son. 
Thou hast a new place in my heart. 
The tie that binds our hearts together 
is stronger than a rope of twisted 
bamboo; it is a bond, a love-bond, 


that never can be severed. I am the 
mother of thy first-born—thou hast 
given me my man-child. Love thee 


!—_now I know. 


I am thine own. 


love thee 
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XVI 
Ty, 12 has been a wonderful day. 
| Thy son has had his first re- 
ception. It is just one moon 


2 | ‘ : 

{ | ago since I found him lying 
jit by my side, and now we 
a a ;: e 

have had the feast of the 


shaving of the head. All our friends 
came, and they brought him beautiful 
presents. Chih-lo gave a cap with 
the eighteen Lo-hans upon the front 
and long red tassels to hang down by 
each ear. Li-ti gave him shoes that 
she herself had broidered, with a cat’s 
face on thé toes and the ears and 
whiskers outstanding. They will make 
him careful of his steps and sure-footed 
as the cat. Mah-li gave him a most 
wonderful silver box to hang around his 
neck and in which I will keep his amu- 
lets. There were many things which I 
will not have the time to tell thee. Iam 
sorry to say that thy son behaved him- 
self unseemly. He screamed and kicked 
as the barber shaved his tiny head. I 
was much distressed, but they tell me 
it is a sign that he will grow to be a 
valiant man. 

I gave a feast, and such a feast! It 
will be remembered for many moons. 
Even thine Honourable Mother said I 
showed the knowledge of what was due 


my guests upon so great occasion. We 
also gave to him his milk-name. It is 


Ten Thousand Spring-times, as he came 
at blossom-time; but I call him that 
only within my heart, as I do not wish 
the jealous Gods to hear. When I speak 
of him I say “ The Stupid One,” “ The 
Late-Born’’; so they will think I do 
not care for him and covet my treasure. 
I am tired ; it has been a happy day. 
The gods are good to 
KWEI-LI. 
XVII 
Y DEAR ONE, 
| Another marriage within our 
| compound. Dost thou remem- 
| J ber the servant Cho-to, who 
| {| came to us soon after I be- 
came thy bride? She will soon 


marry a man in the village of Soong- 
tong, 


and she is very happy. She 
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has not seen him, of course; but her 
mother says he is good and honest and 
will make for her a suitable husband. 
I talked to her quite seriously, as my 
age and many moons of marriage allow 
me. I told her that only by practising 
modesty, humility and _ gentleness 
could she walk safely on the path 
that leads to being the mother of 
sons. 

To be the mother of sons is not always 
a happiness. Ling-ti, the shoemaker, 
was here this morning, and he was in 
great distress. His baby, three months 
old, died with a fever and he had no 
money to pay for burial. This morning 
he arose early, before the mother awak- 
ened, and took it to the baby-tower out- 
side the city. It is lying in there now, 
with all the other little children whose 
parents were too poor to give them 
proper burial. It made a quick, sad 
hurt within me, and I went quickly to 
find my baby. Thou wilt not laugh, 
but I have pierced his right ear and put 
a ring therein, so the Gods will think he 
is a girl and not desire him. 

I hear thy son. 
Tuy WIFE. 


XVIII 


DEAR ONE, 

There has been 
of evil eyes. Not that I be- 
lieve the servants’ tales, but 

thine Honourable Mother, Li- 
ti, and thy wife have been to 
the Holy Man who dwells underneath 
the Great Magnolia-tree near the street 
of the Leaning Willow. He lives alone 
within a little house of matting, and has 
acquired great merit by his virtuous acts. 
He wears around his unbound hair a 
band of metal that is the outward sign 
of his great holiness. He lives alone in 
peace and with untroubled mind. In his 
great wisdom he has learned that peace 
is the end and aim of life, not triumph, 
success, nor riches, but that the greatest 
gift from all the Gods is Peace. I pur- 
chased from him an amulet for my 
“Stupid One,’’ my treasure, as some 
one might come within our courtyard 
and cast his eye upon our child with bad 
intent. 


great talk 




















Er 3 iF 
Come to me, my husband. Tell me 
thou art coming. Thou wilt find me 


standing in the outer archway with thy 


son within mine arms. I long for 
thee. - 
Tuy WIFE. 
XIX 


— 
Tax | Y DEAR ONE, 
Thy letter has come saying 


thou wilt be here soon. It 
} came on the day I went to 
i the Temple to make my offer- 


ing of thanks for the gift of 
our son. 

I put on my richest gown, the blue one 
with the embroidery of gold. I dressed 
my hair with jessamine flowers, and 
wore all the jewels thou hast given me. 
My boy was in his jacket of red, his 
trousers of mauve, his shoes of purple 
and his cap with the many Gods. When 
I was seated in the chair he was placed 
in my lap and a man was sent ahead 
with cash' to give the beggars, because 
I wished all the world to be happy on 
this my day of rejoicing. 

My bearers carried me to the very 
steps of the throne on which Kwan-yin 
was seated. I made my obeisance, | 
lighted the large red candles and placed 
them before the Goddess of Heaven. 
Then I took our son before the Buddha, 
the Name, the Lord of Light, the All- 
Powerful, and touched his head three 
times to the mat, to show that he would 
be a faithful follower and learn to keep 
the law. 

We went home by the valley road, and 
my heart kept beating in tune to the 
pat-pat of the bearers’ feet on the path- 
way. It was all so beautiful. The 
trailing vines on the mountain-side, the 
ferns in the cool dark places, the rich 
green leaves of the mulberry-trees, the 
farmers in the paddy-fields, all seemed 
filled with the joy of life. And I, Kwei- 
li, going along in my chair with my son 
on my knee, was the happiest of them 
all. 

The Gods are good, my loved one, they 
are good to thy ' ; 

KWEI-LI. 
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XX 

~_ |AM alone on the mountain-top. 
| | | I have gone the pathway the 
: last time to lay my offering at 
J the feet of Kwan-yin. 
not hear my voice. There is 
no Goddess of Mercy. She is 
a thing of gold and wood, and she has 
mocked my despair, has laughed at the 
heart that is within me, that is alive 
and full of an anguish such as she has 
never known. 

My son, my man-child, is dead. The 
life has gone from his body, the breath 
from his lips. I have held him all the 
night close to my heart, and it does not 
give him warmth. They have taken 
him from me and told me he has gone 
to the Gods. There are no Gods. There 
are no Gods. I am alone. 


She does 


XXI 

7, ,|E had thine eyes—he was like to 
'[]| thee. Thou wilt never know thy 
| son and mine, my Spring-time. 
e,| Why could they not have left 
y thy son for thee to see? He 
~~ was so strong and beautiful, my 
first-born. 





XXII 
O not chide me. I cannot write. 
D | What doIdo? I donot know. 
2 
} 


— 


I lie long hours and watch the 
tiny mites that live within the 
HE sun’s bright golden rays, and 
7 say, Why could I not exchange 
my womanhood, that hopes and loves 
and sorrows, for one of those small 
dancing spots within the sunbeams ? 
At least they do not feel. 

At night sleep does not touch my eye- 
lids. I lie upon the terrace. I will not 
go within my chamber, where ’tis gloom 
and darkness. I watch the stars, a 
silver, mocking throng, that twinkle at 
me coldly, and then I see the moon 
mount slowly her pathway of the skies. 
The noises of the night come to me 
softly, as if they knew my sorrow, and 
the croaking frogs and crickets that find 
lodging by the lotus-pool seem to feel 
with me my loneliness, so plaintive is 
their cry. 
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I feel the dawn will never come, as if 
*twere dead or slumbered; but when 
at last he comes, I watch him touch the 
hill-side, trees and temples with soft, 
grey fingers, and bring to me a beauty 
one does not see by day. The night- 
winds pass with sighs among the pine- 
trees, and in passing give a loving touch 
to bells upon pagodas that send their 
music faintly to me. The dawn is not 
the golden door of happiness. It only 
means another day has come and I must 
smile and talk and live as if my heart 
were here. 

Oh, man of mine, if but thy dream- 
touch would come and bid me slumber, 
I would obey. 

Tuy WIFE. 
XXIIT 
HEY have put a baby in my 
arms, a child found on the tow- 
path, a beggar-child. I felt | 
could not place another head 
where our dear boy had lain, and 

I sat stiff and still, and tried to 
push away the little body pressing close 
against me ; but at touch of baby mouth 
and fingers, springs that were dead 
seemed stirring in my heart again. At 
last I could not bear it, and I leaned 
my face against her head and crooned 
his lullaby : 

The Gods on the roof-tree guard pigeons from 


harm 
And my little pigeon is safe in my arms. 





I cannot tell thee more. My heart is 
breaking. 
XXIV 

Ty] AM reproached because I will 
| not gotothe Temple. They are 
| filled with the sounds of chant- 
| ing which comes to me faintly 
as I lie upon the terrace. There 
are women there, happy women, 
with their babies in their arms, while 
mine are empty. There are others 
there in sorrow, laying their offerings 
at the feet of Kwan-yin. They do not 
know that she does not feel nor care 
for womankind. She upon her 
lotus throne and laughs at mothers tn 
despair. How can she feel, how can 
she know, that thing of gilded wood 
and plaster ? 


sits 
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I stay upon my Terrace, I live alone 
within my court of silent dreams. For 
me there are no Gods. 
XXV 


——a 


HEY have brought to me trom 
|| the market-place a book of a 
s | new God. I would not read 
| it. I said, “There are too 
| many Gods—why add a new 
edie one? I have no candles nor 


incense to lay before an image.”’ But 
I read and saw within its pages that 


He gave rest and love and _ peace. 
Peace—what the holy man desired, the 
end of all things—Peace. And I, I 


do not want to lose the gift of memory : 
I want remembrance, but I want it 
without pain. 

The cherry-blossoms have bloomed 
and passed away. They lingered but a 
moment’s space, and like my dream of 


spring, they died. But, passing, they 
have left behind the knowledge that 


we'll see them once again. There must 
be something, somewhere, to speak to 
despairing mothers and say, “‘ Weep 
not! You will see your own again.” 

I do not want a God of temples. I 
have cried my prayers to Kwan-yin, 
and they have come back to me like 
echoes from a deadened wall. I want 
a God to come to me at night-time, 
when I am lying lonely, wide-eyed, star- 
ing into darkness, with all my body 
aching for the touch of tiny hands. I 
want that God who says, “I give thee 
Peace,’’ to stand close by my pillow and 
touch my wearied eyelids and bring me 
rest. 

I have been dead—enclosed within a 
tomb of sorrow and despair ; but now, 
at words but dimly understood, a faint 
new life seems stirring deep within me. 
A Voice speaks to me from out these 
pages, a Voice that says, ‘‘ Come unto 
Me, all ye that labour and are heavy- 
laden, and I will give you rest.’’ My 
longing soul cries out, “ Oh, great and 
unknown God, give me this rest ! oe 
am alone, a woman, helpless, stretching 
out my arms in darkness, but into my 
world of gloom has come a faint, dim 
star, a star of hope that says to me, 
“There is a God.,”’ 

ELIZABETH COOPER. 















were four bunks in 
and three of 


‘HERE 
the shanty, 
filled. 


Ohlsen lay in one, 


them were 


a great bulk under 


the Hudson Bay Co. blankets, breath- 
ing like a bull; in the next was 


Forbes, with eyes quick as a mink’s 
and now red-rimmed from snow-blind- 
twinkling from time to time 
over his yellowish furs. Nearest the 
door was Lajeune, singing in his sleep. 

In one corner an old Indian cowered, 
as little regarded as the rags and skins 
in which he was hidden. 

And Desmond sat by the stove, 
drinking to his luck, fingering it and 
fondling it. 

It was all there in a bag—raw gold, 
pure gold, the fuel of joy. At the weight 
of it in his rough palm, Desmond chat- 
tered and chuckled with delight. He 

All r: 


ness, 


ghis reserved. 
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had sat there talking and laughing for 
hours, while the glow of the stove grew 
darker and the cold crept in. Little blots 
of snow from the snow-shoes, first melt- 
ing, had turned again to dark ice on the 
floor ; the red light clung to them until 
each little circle seemed to be one of 
blood. Outside the world trembled 
under the shafts of the bitter stars. 
But Desmond, with the very fuel of iife 
in his hand, was warm. 

Dreams ran in his brain like a tide 
and dripped off his tongue in words. 
They were strangely innocent dreams 
of innocent things—sunlight on an old 
wall, honey, a girl with sandy eyebrows, 
and yellow ducklings. ‘‘ And maybe 
there'll be a garden, with fruit you can 
pick off the bushes. ’Twas under a 
thorn-bush she used to stand, with the 
wind snapping her print gown——Or 


1913. 





maybe I’ll see more of the world first in 
an easy fashion, never a drink scarce 
and no man my better at it. I know 
how a gentleman should behave. Are 
you hearing me, boys ? ”’ 

Ohlsen breathed slow and deep as a 
bull. Forbes blinked a moment over 
the greasy furs and said, “ I’m hearing 
you.” Lajeune gave a sudden little call 
in his sleep like a bird. 

“They're all asleep like so many 
hogs,”’ said Desmond, with a maudlin 
wonder ; “‘ they don’t care. Two years 
we ve struggled and starved together in 
this here freezing hell, and now my 
luck’s come, and they don’t care. Well, 
well.” 

He stared resentfully at the bunks. 
He could see nothing of Ohlsen but 
blanket, yet Ohlsen had helped him to 
a new outfit when he lost everything in 
a snow-slide. Forbes was only an un- 
heeding head of grimy fur, yet once he 
had pulled Desmond out of a log-jam. 
And Lajeune had nursed him laugh- 
ingly when he hurt his foot with a pick. 
Yet now Lajeune cared nothing; he 
was asleep, his head flung back, showing 
his smooth lean throat and a scar that 
ran across it, white on brown. Desmond 
felt hurt ; he took another drink, strode 
over to the bunk, and shook him 
petulantly. ‘‘ Don’t ye hear when a 
friend talks t’ ye?” 

Lajeune did not move, yet he was 
instantaneously awake. His eyes, so 
black that they showed no pupil, stared 
suddenly into Desmond’s muddled blue 
ones. His right hand gripped and grew 
rigid. 

Desmond, leaning over him, was 
sobered by something in the breathless 
strain of that stare. He laughed un- 
easily. “It’s only me, Jooney. Was 
you asleep? I’m sorry. Pg 

He backed off, bewildered, but young 
Lajeune smiled and yawned, showing 
his red tongue curled like a wolf’s. 
“ Still the gold, my friend ? ”’ he asked 
drowsily. 

‘“I]__I can’t seem to get used to it, 
like,’’ explained Desmond. “I have to 
talk of it. I know I’m a fool, but a 
man’s luck takes him all ways. You go 
to sleep, young Jooney. I won’t talk 
to you no more.”’ 
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“Nor before your old savage in the 
corner, hein?’ 

Desmond glanced at the heap of rags 
in the corner. ‘Him? What’s he 
matter ? Think he’ll steal it 2?) Why, 
there’s four of us—And even an Injun 
can have a corner of my shack for an 
hour or two to-night. I reckon,” 
finished Desmond with akind of gravity, 
‘“as my luck is making me soft. It 
takes a man all ways.” 

Lajeune yawned, grinned, flung up 
his left arm, and was instantly asleep 
again. He looked so young in his sleep 
that Desmond was suddenly moved to 
draw the blanket over him. In the dim 
light he saw Forbes worn and grizzled, 
the wariness gone out of him, a defeated 
old man with horrible eyes. Ohlsen’s 
hand lay over the edge of the bunk, his 
huge fingers curved helplessly like a 
child’s. Desmond felt inarticulately 
tender to the three who had toiled by 
his side and missed their luck. He piled 
wood on the stove, swearing: ‘‘ I must 
do something for the boys; they’re 
good boys... .” , 

At the freshened roar of the stove, the 
old Indian in the corner stirred and 
lifted his head, groping as an old turtle 
in the sunlight. He had a curious effect 
of meaningless blurs and shadows. Eye 
and memory could hold nothing of his 
infinite insignificance. Only under 
smoked and puckered lids the flickering 
glitter of his eyes pricked in a meaning 
unreadable. Desmond looked at him 
with the wide good-nature born of his 
luck. “I ain’t going to turn ye out, 
Old Bones,” he said. 

The eyes steadied on him an instant, 
and the old shadow spoke—fair English 


in the ghost of a voice: ‘“ T’anks. You 
give grub. I eat, I warm, I rest. Now 


I go.” 

‘“ Jest as ye like. But have a drink 
first.’’ He pushed over the dregs of the 
whisky-bottle. 

The old man seized it, seemed to hold 
it to his heart. While he could get 
whisky, he might drink and forget ; 
when he could get it no more, he must 
remember and die. He drank—Lethe 
and Paradise in one—and handed back 
the bottle. ‘ How,” he said. ‘‘ You 
man. Once I had things to 


good 
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give, now nothing. Nothing but 
dreams....” 


** Dreams, is it, Old Bones ? 

The eyes were like cunning sparks. 
“Dreams, yes,”’ he said with a stealthy 
indrawing of breath. ‘‘ You good man. 
I give you three dreams. See ¥ 

With a movement so swift the eye 
could scarcely follow it, he caught three 
hot wood-coals from the ash under the 
stove and flung them on the floor at 
Desmond’s feet. He bent forward, and 
under his breath they awoke to a 
moment’s flame. The strangeness of his 
movements held Desmond, and he also 
bent forward, watching. He had an 
instant’s impression that the coals were 
burning him, burning fiercely, some- 
where between the eyes ; and that the 
bars of personality were breaking, that 
he was falling into some darkness that 
was the darkness of death. Before his 
ignorance could find words for his fear, 
the old Indian leaned back, the fire fled, 
and the spent coals were no more than 
rounds of empty ash, which the old man 
took in his hands. 

“Dreams,” he said, with something 
that might have been a laugh. He blew 
the ash like little grey feathers towards 
the sleeping men in the bunks. His eyes 
were alive, fixed on Desmond with a 


meaning unreadable. He thrust his 
face close. ‘‘ You goodman. Give me 
whisky. I give you three dreams, 


little dreams—for luck.” 

Desmond was staring at the little 
floating feathers of wood-ash. As they 
slowly sank and settled he heard the 
door close and felt a sharp stab of cold. 
The old Indian had gone; Desmond 


could hear his footsteps dragging over 


the frozen crust of the snow for a little 
while. He got up and shook himself. 
The drink had died out of him, he felt 
himself suddenly and greatly weary of 
body and mind. The fire would last till 
morning. ‘‘ Dreams,” he muttered, 
“* dreams—for luck,’’ as he rolled into 
the fourth bunk. He was ready for 
sleep. And as he lay down, and yielded 
to the oncoming of sleep as a weed 
yields to the tide, he knew a swift clear 
certainty that he would dream. 


He ope ned his eyes to the pale flood 
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of day. Lajeune was cooking pork and 
making coffee. Ohlsen was mending 
snow-shoes. Forbes bent over his bunk, 
black against the blind square of the 
frozen window, feeling blindly with his 
hands, and snuffling a little as he spoke : 
“We'd ha’ let you sleep on, but we 
wanted to know what you'd be doing. 
Will ye stay here with me and rest— 
I’m all but blind the day—or will ye go 
in to Fort Recompense with Jooney 
here and the dogs, and put the dust 
in safety ? Or will ye try the short-cut 
across the pass with Ohlsen ? ” 
Desmond stretched, grunted, and 
hesitated. He felt curiously unwilling 
to decide. But Forbes was waiting, his 
yellow fingers twitching on the edge of 


the bunk. ‘Oh, I dunno,” he said, 
“what’s the hurry ? Well—I guess I'll 


try the pass with Ohlsen.” 

“ Right.’’ Ohlsen nodded his heavy 
head, for he seldom spoke. He had the 
physique men always associate with a 
kind and stupid fidelity. Desmond said 
of him, “‘ Them that talks most ain’t 
the best at heart.” He said it to him- 
self now as he rolled out of the bunk for 
breakfast. 

Forbes stayed in his bunk, and made 
little moaning animal noises while he 
fed. Lajeune bubbled over with quick, 
dark laughter. Desmond beamed on 
everyone, and talked of his luck. Ohlsen 
sat immovable, working his jaws like 
an ox, watching Desmond with his 
small, pale eyes. 

He did not speak as they drew on 
their furs and packed the gold. Nor as 
they turned out of the shack, shutting 
the door swiftly behind them, and faced 
the stinging splendour of the windy 
winter day. The cold had lessened with 
the sunrise, but what cold there was the 
wind took and drove to the bone. The 
air was filled with a glittering mist of 
blown snow, and all the lower slopes of 
the hills and the climbing spruce-forests 
were hidden. Above the poudre the 
mountains lifted like iron in the un- 
pitying day, and every snow-field and 
glacier was crowned with a streaming 
feather of white against a hard tur- 
quoise sky. 

“You think we'll get 
asked Desmond doubtfully. 


through ? ’ 
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“ Ay t’ank so.’’ Ohlsen was striding 
heavily, tirelessly, just behind his 
shoulder. His grey eyes, still fixed on 
Desmond, were like little bits of glacier- 
ice inset above his high cheekbones. 

‘We may. It ain’t far.” Desmond 
was talkative. ‘This gold weighs 
heavy. I like the colour o’ gold. Ohlsen, 
you got any children ? ” 

a Ay got two kids.” 

“ Wisht I had. Maybe I will, though 
—little boy ’n gal, with kind o’ gold 
hair. See here, you ever have a garden?”’ 

“ho. 

“T’ye me garden on me back here, 
hey? With them blue things that 
smells, and hens. You come and see 
me, Ohlsen, and you'll have o’ the best 
there is.” 

“T’anks. Ay like fresh eggs.” 

“So do I. And apples. Say, Ohlsen, 
I’m sorry this luck ain’t for you——”’ 

Ohlsen did not answer, nor slacken his 
heavy, stooping stride against the wind. 
The curved hills opened slowly, swung 
aside. The spruce stood up, came 
nearer, and closed in around them like 
the outposts of a waiting army. The 
wind roared through the trees like a 
flood, of which the surf was snow. 

“ Do you think we’ll do it ?”’ shouted 
Desmond again, and Ohlsen answered, 
“ Ay t’ank so.” 

In a little while the trees were a dark 
mass beneath them, and they were out 
on the bare heights, fighting with the 
wind for every foothold. Desmond stag- 
gered under it, but Ohlsen seemed un- 
tiring, climbing very close at his shoul- 
der. The glare of the sun seared their 
eyes, but they had no heat of it. In all 
the vast upheaval of the hills, in all 
the stark spaces of the sky, there was 
no warmth, no life. 

Something took Desmond by the 
throat. ‘‘ We’ll not do it,’”’ he cried to 
Ohlsen ; “ let’s turn back—”’ 

For answer Ohlsen unstrapped the 
heavy pack of gold, fastened it on his 
own shoulders, and went on. This time 
he was ahead, and his huge body shel- 
tered Desmond from the wind. 

“ I been drinking too much,” thought 
Desmond, ‘‘ and here’s Ohlsen having 
to do my work for me. It ain’t right.” 

They were on a high ridge, and the 
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wind was at its worst. On the left lay 
a precipice, and the dark masses of the 
spruce. On the right the depths were 
veiled with glittering silver, shot through 
now and then with the blue-green gleam 
of a glacier. It was fair going for a 
steady head ; but the wind was danger- 
ous. It took Desmond as with hands 
and thrust him to his knees at the 
narrowing of the ridge. He slipped a 
little. The dark-grey ice, white-veined, 
gave him no hold. He lost his head, 
slipped a little farther, and the white, 
driven foam of snow and cloud above 
the glacier was suddenly visible. He 
called to Ohlsen. 

Ohlsen could not have heard ; yet he 
turned and came slowly back. Desmond 
could have raged at him for his slow- 
ness if his lips had not been so stiff and 
dry. Inside his fur mitts his hands were 
suddenly wet. Gently, he slid a little 
farther, and the wind-driven white 
below was plainer, cut through with 
turquoise as with a sword. He shut 
his eyes. And when he opened them 
Ohlsen had stopped, and was standing 
quietly, watching him. 

Desmond shrieked hoarsely. For he 
understood. Between the two drove the 
torrent of the wind, shutting slayer and 
all-but-slain into a separate prison of 
silence. But even the wind did not stir 
Ohlsen ; he stood like a grey rock, 
watching Desmond. Presently heleaned 
forward, hands on knees, his back 
humped grotesquely under the pack, 
as the cruel or the curious might watch 
the struggles of a drowning kitten. 
Desmond was shaken to his fingers by 
the terrible thtidding of his heart. He 
could not make a sound. Earth and 
sky flashed away ; there remained only 
the grey inhuman shape beyond the 
barrier of the wind. 

Presently that also flashed away. 
Yet, as Desmond fell, he was conscious 
of light, a great, swift relief. For he 
knew that he dreamed. 

Then came darkness. 


It was a darkness glittering with stars. 
Such stars as the men of the south, the 
men of the cities, never see. Each was 
a blazing world hung in nothingness, 
rayed with sapphire and rose. Now 
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and then the white ice-blink ran over 
and died beyond them in the spaces 
where even stars were not. Desmond 
was lying on his back, staring at them 
through a cranny in his sleeping-bag. 
He knew where he was. Yet in his 
brain was a sort of cold confusion. 
He seemed to hear Forbes speaking, 
“Will ye stay here with me and rest— 
I’m all but blind the day—or will ye go 
in to Fort Recompense with Jooney 
here and the dogs, and put the dust in 
safety? Or will ye try the short-cut 
across the pass with Ohlsen ? ”’ 

“And here I am, half-way to the 
Fort and sleeping out, with Jooney and 
the dogs,’ Desmond muttered ; “ but 
I can’t remember coming 

Yet, as he turned in the sleeping-bag, 
his knowledge of his whereabouts was 
exact. He was in a stony little gully 
beyond Fachette, where high banks cut 
off the wind, and ground-willows gave 
firing. The huskies were asleep and 
warm in a deep drift under the bank, 
after a full meal of dried salmon. “‘ I'll 
say this for young Jooney,”’ said Des- 
mond drowsily, “ he’s got some sense 
with dogs.’’ Lajeune was beside him, 
asleep in another bag. Between them 
was the pack of gold and the sledge- 
harness. And the great plain, he knew, 
ran north and south of the very lip of 
the gully, silver under the stars, ridged 
and rippled by the wind like white sand 
of the sea. The wind now was still. 
The earth wasagain a star, bright, silent, 
and alone, akin to her sisters of the 
infinite heavens. 

“There ain’t so much in gold, in a 
place like this here,’’ Desmond whis- 
pered resentfully to the Night, “‘ but 
jest you wait till I get south-east again.” 
He was filled with blind longing for 
red brick, asphalt, and crowded streets ; 
even the hens and ducklings were not 
enough. He hungered, in this splen- 
dour of desolation, for the little tumults 
of mankind. It seemed as if the stars 
laughed. 

“ There ain’t nothing my gold won’t 
get me,”’ said Desmond more loudly. 
His breath hung in little icicles on the 
edges of his spy-hole. It was cruelly 
cold. He drew his hood closer round his 
head, and thrust it out of the bag. 
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Lajeune was gone. 

He did not feel afraid. Only deadly 
cold and sick as he struggled to his feet. 
Under their shelter of canvas and snow, 
he was alone. Everything else was gone. 
He fell on his hands and knees, digging 
furiously in the trodden snow like a 
dog. 

The gold was gone also. 

“My luck,” whispered 
stupidly, ‘ my luck.” 

He was still on his knees, shaping a 
little rounded column of snow ;  sup- 
pose it might be Lajeune’s throat, and 
he with his hands on either side of it— 
so. Lajeune’s dark face seemed to lie 
beneath him, but it was not touched 
with fear, but with laughter. He was 
laughing as the stars had laughed, at 
Desmondand his luck. Desmond dashed 
the snow away with a cry. 

He scrambled out of the gully. The 
dog-trail was easy to read, running 
straight across the silvery plain. He 
began to run along it. 

As he ran he admired Lajeune very 
much. With what deadly quietness and 
precision he must have worked! The 
gully and the deserted camp were a 
grey streak behind him—were gone. 
He was running in Lajeune’s very foot- 
prints, and he was sure he ran at an 
immense speed. The glittering levels 
reeled away behind him. A star flared 
and fell, staining the world with gold. 
Desmond had forgotten his gold. He 
had forgotten food and shelter, life and 
death. He could think of nothing but 
Lajeune’s brown throat with the scar 
across it. That throat, and his own 
hands on either side of it, and an end 
for ever to the singing and the laughter. 

He thought Lajeune was near at 
hand, laughing at him. He left the trail, 
and searched. The dark face was every- 
where, and the quick laughter. But 
Silence was waiting. 

Again he knelt and groped in the 
snow; but he could feel nothing firm 
and living. He tore off his mitts, and 
groped again, but there was only the 
snow, drifting in his fingers like dust. 
Lajeune was near at hand, yet he could 
not find him. He got up and began to 
run in circles. His feet and hands were 


Desmond 


heavy and cold as ice, and his breath 











Desmond was stricken with the black, dumb terror of dreams. For he knew there was 
death in the touch of that hand. “Gold,” he said faintly, “Gold. My luck——” The blind 
hand crept upwards (fage 308). 
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hurt. But Lajeune was alive and warm 
and lucky and laughing. 

He fell, and got up, and fell again. 
The third time he did not get up, for he 
had caught young Lajeune at last. The 
brown throat was under his hands, and 
the stricken face. He, Desmond, was 
doing all the laughing, for Lajeune was 
dead. 

“My luck, Jooney, 
chuckled Desmond. 


His head fell forward, and the dry 


my luck,” 


snow was like dust in his mouth. Dark- 
ness covered the stars. 
In the darkness and the shadow 


something moved. Desmond was in his 
own bunk at the shack. There seemed 
to be an echo of words in the air, yet 
he knew that he had slept for some time. 
He was not asleep now, yet sleep lay 
on him like a weight, and he could not 
move. 

Forbes was silent too. He was quite 
clear that he was alone with Forbes, and 
that the other two had gone prospecting 
beyond Fachette. Forbes had asked 
him, ‘‘ Will ye stay here with me and 
rest—I’m all but blind the day—or will 
ye go in to Fort Recompense with 
Jooney and the dogs, and have the dust 
in safety ? Or will ye try the short way 
across the pass with Ohlsen ?’”’ And he 
knew he had chosen to stay in the shack 
with Forbes. 

It was night. The shack was dark, 
save for the red glow of the stove. And 
something moved very softly in the 
dusk and the shadow. 

Desmond, weighted with sleep, could 
not move; but he listened. Some one 
was shuffling very softly and slowly 
round the wall of the shack, pausing at 
the bunks. It was Forbes. He was 
snuffling to himself, as some little soft- 
nosed animal might snuffle, and feeling 
in his blind way with one yellowed hand. 

Desmond was amused. “ If I was to 
yell out, old Scotty ‘d have a fit,’”’ he 
thought. He decided to wait until 


Forbes was quite near, and then yell, 
and hear the oldman curse. Old Forbes’s 
cursing was theadmiration of the camps. 
Desmond lay very still and listened. 
Forbes was coming nearer, feeling his 
way as if over unseen ground, and 
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whimpering to himself very softly. 
Desmond could hear the scratch, scratch 
of his long-clawed fingers as he slipped 
his hand over the empty bunk near the 
door. He was silent and still for a 
minute, then the shuffling came again. 

“T’'ll wait till he’s at the foot o’ my 
bunk,’”’ grinned Desmond _ foolishly, 
‘and then I'll bark like a dog. Used to 
do it in school when I was a kid, and 
scare the teacher. Lord, how a bit of 
luck does raise a man’s spirits!’’ He 
lay very quiet, grinning to himself in 
the dark. 

Forbes’s blind, bent head showed, 
swaying slightly, against the dull red 
glow on the farther wall. A tremulous 
touch, light as a falling leaf, fell on 
Desmond’s foat. And suddenly he was 
stricken with the black, dumb terror 
of dreams. For he knew there was death 
in the touch of that hand. 

The walls reeled about him, shot 
with streaks of red. He could feel the 
hand hovering lightly at his knee. The 
blind man’s soft, whimpering breathing 
sounded close above him. But he could 
not move. His whole life was centred 
in the quivering nerves which recorded 
the touch of the blind man’s hand. 

It travelled, very slowly and lightly, 
up his body, and lingered above his 
heart. His life gathered there also like 
a cold flame. And he could not move. 

Visions rose before him. The gold 
was under his head. And he heard 
again the sound of wind in a garden 
among tall flowers, the thud of ripe 
apples falling, soft croons and cluck- 
ings of hens, a whirring of the wings of 
doves. He saw a straight girl in a stiff 
print dress, with very blue eyes under 
brows and lashes the colour of sea-sand. 
Hesaw, too,children with hair the colour 
of gold. 

The blind man moaned and _ bent 
waveringly near, his right hand gathered 
to his breast. 

The flowers of the. hollyhocks were 
gold, and the little ducks were gold, and 
gold sunlight lay on the gold hair of 
the children. ‘‘ Gold,’ said Desmond 
faintly, ‘‘Gold. My _ luck- The 
blind hand crept upwards. Like a blown 
flame, the golden visions flickered and 
went out. 
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Desmond awoke, fighting upwards 
out of darkness and the dreams of the 
night. He felt reality coming back to 
him as a tide comes back to a beach, and 
opened his eyes on a glad world. His 
terrors fell away from him. He came 
near to thanking God. Dark words he 
had dreamed, dark deeds, but they 
were not true. Thank God, they were 
only dreams. He stirred in the bunk, 
sat up, and brushed a white feather of 
wood-ash from his sleeve. Only 
dreams 

Lajeune was cooking pork and mak- 
ing coffee. Ohlsen was mending snow- 
shoes. Forbes bent over his bunk, black 
against the frozen window, feeling 
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blindly with his hands and snuffling 
a little as he spoke. 

‘We'd a’ let you sleep on, but we 
wanted to know what you’d be doing. 
Will ye stay here with me and rest—I’m 
all but blind the day—or will ye go 
in to Fort Recompense with Jooney here 
and the dogs,and put the dust insafety ? 
Or will ye try the short-cut across the 
pass with Ohlsen ?>—— ” 

He stopped suddenly. Desmond 
shrank back slowly against the wall of 
the bunk, his eyes staring on them as a 
man stares on death, a fleck of froth 
on his lips. There was no sound in the 
shack but the quick breathing of four 
men. 
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GOLD 


FIELD of buttercups with wet green roots, 
ig A mountain orchard, bright with citrus fruits ; 
A grey quartz reef pricked thro’ with shining ore, 
Gilt heels reflected in a polished floor, 
A ring upon a finger’s languid white, 
A full moon rising on a frosty night ; 
A coin that bears a fallen Emperor's bust, 
A baldric for a body gone to dust. 
The trumpet of a lily dumb with bees, 
A camp fire flickering thro’ the brigalow trees ; 
New England plots of trembling daffodils, 
A rainbow ribboning the piny hills ; 
The beads of pinang palms that tassel over 
The lazy hornets in the dusty clover ; 
The dancing liquid in a Borgia’s flask, 
A glazed Egyptian jar, a grim death-mask . . 
A jewel hiding in its amber glow 
Some sun that set a thousand years ago.., 
The eyes of forest things in stealthy dusk, 
A ripened corn-cob bursting thro’ the husk .. , 
A full-blown rose upon a bosom bare 
And the soft falling sheen of woman’s hair. 
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E may be a lad newly redeemed from his House ot 
Bondage, the village schoolroom, with little or nothing 
to show for the years of compulsory attendance. He 
may be a young man rejoicing in his strength, driving 
the sturdy team afield or, with wakening ability, 
guiding plough or drill. He may be the middle-aged 

father of a family, who is learning to husband his resources and 
beginning to feel the land’s merciless mastery. He may be 
old, and furrowed like the fields he has laboured in, crippled 
by rheumatism and kept from the workhouse by the pension 
that is the twentieth-century’s solace to indigent age. But, 
young or old, the agricultural labourer is one whose problem 
can wait no longer for solution. 

The traveller through England to-day may see thousands of 
acres of permanent pasture, from which the furrows that tell of 
earlier arable land have not yet been obliterated by time. He 
may find villages consisting for the most part of a church and a 
handful of dilapidated cottages. The trained eye will see in the 
method of farming ample proof of the insufficiency of labour, 
and the increasing reliance upon machinery, but even the 
novice will understand that all is not well when he hears that 
a good plough-horse may well cost from ten to twelve shillings 
a week to keep at present prices, whilst in many parts of 
rural England a labouring man with wife and children to support 
costs no more than thirteen. 

What is the labourer’s life ? Work, which begins in earnest 
as soon as he may be taken from school, starts on the farm at 
six o'clock. To arrive on the farm by then he may have to rise 
before five, and tramp unwarmed and unfed along the dim and 
muddy roads. If the morning be very wet, and the land so soft 
that it cannot carry the horses, he will reach the farm to learn 
that there is nothing for him to do; he must face a lost day and 
a lost wage. The farmer, obliged to give regular work to stock- 
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and horse-men, reserves to himself the right of cutting out the 
wet days, and their pay, for the rest of his staff. 

Let us too leave the wet days out of account for the moment, 
and presume that he has received his instructions. He will 
proceed to take the plough out, or to trim hedges, clean ditches, 
make bush- or pipe-drains, drill, harrow, hoe, cart farm-produce 
to the nearest station, spread manure, clean yards or pigstyes, 
according to the time of year and the work on hand. He will 
have an hour for breakfast, from nine to ten, he must return 
to his field or barn sixty minutes after leaving it, then he will 
work till two o’clock. After the dinner interval, all save the 
ploughmen, whose horses have done their day’s work, turn again 
to labour until six. 

In the living-room of a tiny thatched cottage on the crest of 
the hill Father William sits patiently in front of a small fire, 
waiting for the Immortals to finish their sport with him, and 
he talks at times of the life on the land as he knew it for more 
than seventy years. A critical, bitter-tongued old man, with 
few good words and those kept for payment of small doles, he 
is nevertheless a mine of experiences well worth the working, 
* for his keen memory is unimpaired by time, and he has seen 
‘=: Es. more of the land and its labour than any of those who would 
ww”: “legislate for it. He has the confidence of the old-world East 
Anglian village that groups its white-faced, red-tiled or deep- 
thatched cottages round the church two miles away, and his 
knowledge of the local history of his own years is intimate. 
Some of his stories are set out here. 

He understands in vague fashion that a movement is afoot 
to mend the lot of those who labour on the land, and his ready 
anger is stirred against change, merely because, so far as he is 
concerned, it must come too late. Let him tell of the day’s 
work, for in doing so he speaks in part of the things that are, as 
well as those that were. 

‘There weren’t no schools,’”’ he says contentedly. ‘‘ Time 
I was seven I went scarin’ rooks f’r threepence a week, an’ glad 
to get it. Time I was twelve I got a job on another farm a few 
miles away an’ earned two shillings a week. Started out at 
five to be there at six, winter an’ summer, wi’ a couple o’ pieces 
o’ bread in me pocket, one f’r me breakfast, an’ t’other f’r me 
dinner. If so be that rained, so the land couldn’t carry th’ 
horses, the master would send us back an’ we lost the day’s 
pay. Only the stockman and the horseman had a regular job. 
And the work? That depends. It was all according to season. 
I led the plough-horses till I was strong enough to handle the 
plough. I trimmed hedges an’ clent ditches, an’ went drain- 
making in winter, time that ’most froze. Then I could sow or 
harrow or hoe, cart corn to market, drive sheep, clean yards or pig- 
styes, use the flail—a lad turned to anything time I was young. 
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I’ve known it so cold that I’ve jumped down into a ditch to shelter 
from the wind, but that was as risky as picking a turnip—ye needed 
to be careful nobody saw ye. It was the cold and the wet that 
brought the rheumatiz to me—an’ to all of us, f’r that matter. An’ 
at th’ end o’ th’ day I walked back, sharp set, an’ got another piece 
o’ bread, an’ chance times some potatoes an’ a bit o’ cheese. We 
got Sundays an’ Christmas Day, but we'd got to go to church 
whether we liked it or not, an’ th’ beadle would walk up an’ down 
with a pole to wake us if we went to sleep time parson preached.” 

“Did you hate it all ?”’ I asked him. 

“We all grumbled whiles,”’ he replied, ‘“‘ but we’d ha’ grumbled 
worse if we'd lost our job an’ had to go to the house [?.e. workhouse]. 
Same as a man’s born in the country there ain’t nothin’ else for 
‘im, ‘cept ’e ’as land of ’isown. And it ain’t many’s got that.” 

Machinery has wrought the change, and Father William, with 
untrained mind and vision that becomes obscure when it turns from 
the fields, eyes machinery askance. Can you wonder at it? He 
recalls the days when they scythed and tied the corn, and some- 
times cocked the last of the sheaves under the light of the moon, 
to the accompaniment of rustic song from throats whose tension 
the home-made beer had relaxed. He recalls the harvest supper 
taken when the last wain had been brought to the stack-yard, and 
remembers how for all the hardship of life there was labour in 
company. In these hours he forgets the wretched wage, the scanty 
fare, the woes that every winter wore, for the mind of an old man 
has moods that recall the sundial’s motto, “I take no count of 
hours unless they are sunny ones.” 

But now the steam cultivator breaks up the land, the drill has 
replaced the sower. The reaper has passed from a land that has 
forgotten him, and the thrasher’s flail is nearly as obsolete as the 
ox that still treads out the corn in certain backward but beautiful 
parts of Europe. And the cry of many is for still larger farms, for 
fields of a hundred and fifty acres instead of six or ten, and for further 
reduction of farm hands by the use of the machinery already popular 
in North America, that reaps and thrashes the corn in the field. 

Father William can remember the time, too, when the ‘‘ Gang 
System ”’ prevailed over the English country-side. 

“Master Gage brought ’em first,’ he tells me, “ time I was 
alad. The ganger come from Market Waldron on the hill, with nigh 
forty furriners,! men, women and children. It was just afore haysel 
an’ they stopped for harvest. After the first year there were more 
farmers wanted ’em. They was cheap an’ didn’t give too much 
trouble. The men took six shillings a week, their wimmenkind took 
four, an’ the children two. They were a dirty, poaching lot, worse nor 
gipsies to my thinkin’. The ganger lived with Master Gage’s looker 
[overseer] an’ th’ gang lived in the barns and the hedgerow in fine 
weather. I’ve known ’em use empty pigstyes to sleep in, come the wet. 

‘Children didn’t have to go to school then, an’ the ganger kep’ 
‘em to their work. At night the men would fight or go snarin’ 
rabbits, or get on the drink if so be they could find the money. I've 
known ’em lie drunk by the roadside, men and women too. But 

! The term “ foreigner ’’ is applied to anybody outside the village, whether 
he come from the market town five miles away, from China or from Peru. 
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the farmers put up with ’em, for they kept the regular men from 
worritin’ him f’r more money.”’ 

Here is another story that the old man told me of the tyranny 
of farmers in these bygone days : 

“Farmer Mole came from the Shires and said when he took -x 
Bacon End that nine shillings a week worn’t a fair wage. ‘I'll give 
you ten,’ he said. Then Master Gage what farmed the Wyck and 
Master Parrot what farmed Guiver’s called to see him. ‘ Nine shillings 
is quite enough for men,’ they said; ‘if you give ’em more they'll 
be discontented.’ 

‘““* That’s my business,’ said Farmer Mole. 

“«That it ain’t,’ said Master Gage very angry-like, ‘ that’s the 
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cover and extras, so that it was said he must be out of his mind. 
He laughed at Master Gage and Master Parrot, but when he went 
to market he didn’t laugh any more. If he tried to buy horse, 
‘cattle or sheep, the price was put up against him, and when he tried 
to sell, nobody would bid. Master Gage and Master Parrot had 
told folk how he was making the working-men discontented, and 
that would hurt their pockets. So they wouldn’t do business with 
Farmer Mole and he wouldn’t give in until he was forced. At last 
he sold his farm and went out foreign.” 


More dreaded even than the farmer was his bailiff or ‘‘ looker,” 
a man who had control of the workmen with the right to employ 
or dismiss. On “ off-hand ”’ farms to which the farmer seldom or 
never came, because they lay far from his main holding, the “ looker ” 
would send his wife to the nearest village every Saturday night. 
If she could not go, he went. Here is Father William’s account of 
the procedure ; 

“ The looker or his wife would drive up street [7.e. to the village],  <=.; 
and the one or the other of ’em would wait round till shops were  <*S *; 


‘most closing. Then they would get the butcher to make them 
a cheap parcel of what wouldn’t keep till the Monday, and the | 
pieces he’d saved because they worn’t quite fresh. Then he’d , 


pack up his cart an’ drive back and lock up everything, and come ™& 
Sunday, all the men an’ their wives would come to the barn, an’ 
he'd spread the stuff out, an’ they had to buy it at a profit. 
There weren’t no tradesmen’s carts about, those days.”’ 

[ remember asking him what happened if a man insisted on 
taking his money and doing his own buying. 

“That man didn’t stop beyond the next Saturday,” explained 
Father William. 

“ “Do you find another place, my man,’ the looker would say to 
such, an’ that man would need to tramp miles, for no farmer would 
give him a job without reference, and that looker would be sure to 
say he worn’t no good.”’ 





~ The agricultural labourer of our time is in many respects better 
= off than any who have gone before him in the last hundred and 









filty years, but he has not yet arrived at the point of getting a fair + . SSS 
return for his toil. Wages have risen, though not to the extent > ~~ (eee 
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that statistics would indicate. No allowance is made in these for 
time lost through bad weather, nor for the rise in cost of living that |, 
has reduced the purchasing power of the sovereign by nearly 20 per {\\ 
cent. It is safe to say that on two English farms out of three, vin 
provision has yet to be made for giving employment under cover. /¥° 
Accommodation is still bad, owing to the impossibility of building 
cottages to yield a fair return on capital while wages remain so low. 
Another cause of the dearth is the influx of the ‘“‘ week-ender,”’ the 
town dweller who can afford to give ten pounds a year for a cottage 

that only brought in three or four from a labourer, and who will not 

only keep it in repair, but will make small improvements. 

Against this very genuine grievance must be put the fact that 
the ‘“‘ week-ender ’’ will require assistance in house or garden. He 
will probably take an interest in his poorer neighbour, will spend 
a little money locally, and help clubs, flower-shows and the rest. 

The chances of the children, too, Father William thinks, have 
improved considerably. ‘‘ Time I was young,” he says, “ folk 
couldn’t rear their weak uns.’”” They couldn’t thrive on the food. 
They are better fed than they were; margarine and marmalade 
are comparatively cheap now, and a vegetarian diet has its advan- 
tages. Clothing is cheap, but is generally bad. Medical attendance 
is better than it has been, though much remains to be desired. 
Friendly societies and local clubs keep the family from actual 
destitution, even when the wage-earning head of it is “ laid aside”’ Za ee 
for weeks on end, while the flower and vegetable show stimulates §& ‘\s 
and rewards effort. It is a pity that the agricultural labourer asa ; aa 
class cherishes a strong aversion from bees, and that, among the 
exceptions to the rule, the old-fashioned straw skep is still popular, 
and bees are sacrificed annually on the sulphur-pit. If bee-keeping 
could be made general, the value of the surplus honey to the farm 
labourers’ children would be considerable. 

Perhaps, however, the labourer is dimly conscious of even better 
times coming. He can read, he has a vote, and Father William 
has stated that in his view the value of the vote is rising and 
nobody ought to use it for less than a quart of beer. He believes 
that if there could be a strike on these lines, there could be no 
Parliament until candidates gave in. Philanthropy, bearing the 
proper burden of the State, has opened many a village hall or institute 
for his enlightenment. But what has been done is as nothing to what 
remains if the country is to keep healthy, contented labour on the 
land in sufficient quantities. The work must be speeded up, for the 
account sent over from the dominions overseas by friends or relatives 
who have “ made good ”’ is doing more to depopulate the country- 
side than all the attractions of the towns. Last year the emigration 
from all parts, to Canada only, was at the rate of 1,200 a day, to 
Australia about 6,000 a month! From one county alone, Devonshire, 
some 8,500 people emigrated last year, taking with them over £100,000! 

The time has passed when the agricultural labourer’s case can 
be treated academically. The improvement in his position, distinct 
though it be, has not kept pace with the movement of the 
markets or the spirit of the times. His benefits have come from the 
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State, not from the employer. Old Age Pensions have been powerful 
to keep him from the workhouse, sickness and maternity grants 
have reconciled him in part to the weekly tax upon his wage. The 
farmer in many cases has done no more than try to wreck the 
Insurance Act, first by refusing to work it, and then by endeavouring 
still further to reduce the labour bill. He would rather pay fifty 
pounds a year more to his landlord than thirty pounds a year more 
to his men. The dictation of terms by the owner is traditional 
and respectable, an increase in rent need not be permanent, while 
dictation or even pressure by work-people suggests to his mind a 
triumph of what, knowing no better, he calls socialism. 

While political parties are discussing the relative merits of small 
ownership and small holdings, a highly controversial question, the 
immediate needs of the situation may be summed up under a few 
headings : é 

(1) A minimum cash wage for adults varying from 17s. to {I per 
week, according to the decision of independent District Wages Boards. 

(2) Abolition of the custom that compels the labourer to lose 
time in wet weather. 

(3) State construction of cottages with half-acre gardens, to be 
let rate free at a minimum of half-a-crown and a maximum of three 
shillings and sixpence a week. 

(4) A club in every village, run on temperance lines ; the parish 
school-room would serve in the majority of villages. 

(5) Demonstrations in vegetarian cookery in every village in turn. 

(6) State encouragement of bee-keeping on a larger scale. 

(7) Extension of the Co-operative system to every village. 

This will hardly be regarded as a sensational programme of 
reform, but it will avail to keep on the fields thousands of 
willing workers who are to-day scraping and saving the wherewithal 
to enable them to escape from the land of their birth. 

By the side of the results the expenditure is quite trifling ; 
neither landlord nor farmer will be badly hurt, there will be a return 
for both in the improved quality of the work done. At present 
the labourer, getting the lowest wage that will enable him to live, 
has no incentive to give more than the minimum of effort ; that he so 
often gives more is infinitely to his credit. When wages are raised, 
even to the small extent indicated, and when there is adequate 
housing for all, agricultural labour will attract many who gave it 
up for the alleged attractions of urban life. Machinery may do much, 
but the human intelligence and interest are factors that must ever 
count for more in the cultivation of mother earth. 

The pride of the agricultural labourer in the glossy coats of the 
beasts under his care, in the straight-driven furrow, in the well- 
brushed ditch, in the hedge that preserves the upright and promising 
saplings, in the cornfields from which charlock, docks and poppies are 
conspicuously absent, is the expression of the true country lover, the 
man who not only seeks order, but ensues it. Cultivate this pride, 
justify it by removing from the willing worker the worst anxieties 
of life, and the back of the great agricultural problem will be broken. 

S. L. BENSUSAN. 
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EOP LE 
outside 
the House 
of Com- 
mons are 
sometimes 
puzzled 
by the 
littleways 
which it 
has of its 





own. It 
would have been very difficult to 
understand, for instance, how one 
afternoon there suddenly arose quite 


a loud burst of cheers—and especially 
from the Liberal benches. Nothing 
out of the way had apparently occurred. 
The Chairman of Committee, having 
put the question and being answered 
by a shout of Ayes and a shout of 
Noes—showing the determination that 
the question should be put to a division 

had announced, as he always does, 
the names of the tellers. There is no- 
thing in that—why, then, the cheer ? 
Yes, there was something very unusual; 
for one of the tellers was Mr. Arthur 
Balfour. 


A Non-Party 
Popularity 


The teller has a somewhat modest 
place in the House, and is generally 


a young man on the lower rungs of 
the official ladder—which may mean 








further elevation or may not. And, 
therefore, the occupancy of such a 
position by a figure so prominent and 
so powerful struck everybody as some- 
thing of a joke; as if a field-marshal 
had suddenly dropped his bd/on and 
taken up the drum-sticks of the boy- 
drummer. There was another meaning 
in the cheers which burst out even 
more loudly when after the division 
Mr. Balfour was seen standing at the 
table with three other tellers, positively 
blushing, and looking about nineteen 
years old. Mr. Balfour hurriedly left 
the House the moment he had done 
his bit of work. And yet there was 
no reason for the blush; for these 
cheers were welcomed by the House 
of Commons, and especially by Mr. 
3alfour’s political opponents, as an 
opportunity of expressing the universal 
popularity which he enjoys. 


Hs Inconspicuous 
Debut 
It was a well-deserved tribute to 
a personality of great distinction and 
of infinite charm; but it did not 


represent by any means the attitude 
of the House to Mr. Balfour all through 


his career. I am one of the few men 
left in the House of Commons who 
remember his exceedingly modest 
beginnings. A tall, thin young man 
with stooped shoulders—then mem- 


ber for the borough of Hertford—sat 
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below the gangway on the Tory— 
which was then the Ministerial—side 
of the House, and spoke occasionally, 
always with a certain distinction of 
phrasing, but without much effective- 
ness. His utterance was slow and 
halting—he seemed to make no effort 
to attract attention. And except that 
he went as one of the innumerable pri- 
vate secretaries to the Berlin Conference 
with Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury, he remained all through the 
six years when his party held power 
entirely without official employment. 
He had not made his mark even during 
so long a period as six years. 


Lord Randolph Churchill 
evolts 

His chance came in 1880, when Glad- 
stone was once more the head of a 
triumphant and numerous army with 
a majority of one hundred over the 
followers of Lord Beaconsfield. The 
Conservative Leader was old, and felt 
already the near approach of death ; 
Sir Stafford Northcote had none of the 
aggressive qualities of the Leader of an 
Opposition in a hopeless minority ; 
the rest of the Ministers were tired 
and disillusioned. With his genius for 
grasping the situation, Lord Randolph 
Churchill saw that the moment had 
come for the younger generation to 
knock at the doors of the elder. He 
rushed into the fray at the very first 
possible moment, and found in the 
Bradlaugh case a weapon by which he 
could upset the arrangements of the 
Government, divide their ranks, and 
diminish their prestige. 


7 T20- Foo ~ 


Four 

There gathered instinctively around 
him a little group of men who had 
something of the same temperament 
and the same desire to assert their claim 
to distinction. The first adherent was 
Sir John Gorst—still happily alive and 
well, a remarkable man who has never 
reached the eminence to which _ his 
great gifts entitled him ; the next was 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff—another 
remarkable man whose life was not 
altogether a success ; and later on the 
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little group was augmented by Mr. Bal- 
four. The party got a nickname which 
has become historic ; its origin is not 
quite known. It came into existence 
at the epoch when Oscar Wilde and the 
sunflower and the greenery-yellow were 
ruling-the smart set in London; they 
had come to be known as the “ too- 
too ’’ school ; and I heard a beautiful 
lady, Mrs. Bram Stoker, one night in 
the Ladies’ Gallery call the Churchill 
section the ‘‘ Too-too ” Party. I believe 
it was an Irish member—the late Mr. 
Philip Callan, who improved upon 
this, by calling them the Fourth 
Party. Whatever the origin, it was 
as the Fourth Party that they came 
to be universally known. 


A Breach in the 
Rebels’ Camp 

It is not quite decided how far Mr. 
Balfour could ever have been properly 
described as a member of the party. 
But it is certain that one day he broke 
loose from it. 

The Fourth Party used to sit together 
in the four seats below the gangway 
on the Opposition side of the House 
that portion of the assembly which 
is always regarded as its Alsatia, 
where the Bohemians and the guerilla 
fighters elect to dwell. Mr. Balfour 
on a certain day got up to ask a 
question ; but he got up from the third 
bench above the gangway—that is to 
say, from that quarter of the House 
where the meekest and most modest 
and most docile of the rank and file of 
a party choose to hide their obscurity. 
There was a tremendous guffaw ; and 
the guffaw increased as Mr. Balfour 
was seen to draw out of the breast 
pocket of his long-tailed frock-coat 
a lily-white delicate pocket-handker- 
chief. The tall, thin, willowy form, 
the soft voice, the deprecatory manner 
and the handkerchief, all made that 
generation think of him as one of the 
‘“ greenery-yallery’”’ school, that seemed 
too languid to live; and he was put 
down once more as one of the ineffective 
and the futile who could never reach 
a position of strength in a rough- 
hewn assembly of men like the House 
of Commons. 
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he Reward of 

Detachment 
I remember well the surprise when, 
not long after his partycame into power, 
the papers announced in a line or two 
the momentous fact that he had taken 
his place for the first time in a Cabinet 
Council, and ranked among the rulers 
of the nation. But he still remained 
an effaced figure. He seemed to stroll 
into the House of Commons as one 
that was in it and yet not of it ; and in 
the stiff fights for ascendancy which 
men have to win in the struggle for 
supremacy in the tiger-pit of the 
House of Commons he was a negligible 


quantity. And all the time he was 
looking on scrutinisingly; and the 


languor was half a pose, but certainly 
also half a reality. For Mr. Balfour 
has none of the eager and voracious 
ambition of the essential man of 
action ; the distinction and the mastery 
he has gained have come to him, 
they have never been sought by him. 
They are the slow reward of supreme 
intelligence, not of a pushful tempera- 
ment. 
this, does not realise either the man 
or his career. 


Tre FEsthete shows 
the Iron Hand 

There was a big guffaw that day 
he proclaimed his separation from the 
Fourth Party—there was a much 
bigger guffaw when this gentleman, 
regarded as a lackadaisical dilettante, 
was appointed to the awful office of 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. Ireland 
at that moment was in almost open 
rebellion. That chief with blood like 
ice and nerves of steel—as he appeared 

the late Mr. Parnell, was then the 
leader of one of the most powerful com- 
binations that ever made political war. 
Around him were men of conspicuous 
Parliamentary gifts; and in Ireland 
there was an army of non-commissioned 
officers, who went to a riot in risk of 
their lives and in certainty of the plank 
bed as unquestioningly as veteran 
troops rush to the forlorn hope. Never 
apparently was there such a contrast 
between the power on the one side 
Every- 


and the weakness on the other. 
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body knows how differently the struggle 
turned out from these anticipations. 
Mr. Balfour showed then the immutable 
resolution, the quiet tenacity, on occasion 
the adamantine hardness, that underlay 
the surface of polite and languid de- 
tachment ; and when a vacancy in the 
leadership of the House came, his record 
as a Chief Secretary sent him by ac- 
clamation to the first place. 


Premier by Undis- 
puted Right 

He was now supreme in the House 
of Commons; and that must mean 
that also he would reach the dizzy 
height of the Premiership. All around 
him were great Parliament men—the 
Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Goschen, Mr. 
Chamberlain; but they had all once 
belonged to a different faith, they still 
retained some of the heresies of their 
unorthodox past, and it was the wish 
of the whole House as well as of the 
Tories that Mr. Balfour should get the 
Premiership. He had left behind, as 
Leader of the House, the rancorous 
animosities of his days of “‘ sturm und 
drang ”’ as Chief Secretary ; had proved 
himself a conciliatory and even gentle 
opponent to even his most violent 
enemies,—he had, in short, conquered 
the heart of the House as a whole ; and 
his first appearance as Prime Minister 
was greeted with universal cheers, and 
by none more heartily than by the 
Irishmen. 


The Troubles of a First 

Lord of the Treasury 
And yet, as so often happens in 
political life, the crown, which he had 
won at last, necessitated an uneasy 


head. He had already gone through 
all the agonies of the Boer War—in- 
cluding the black weeks when the 


very existence of the British Empire 
seemed to be threatened by the tiny 
African Republics ; he had worked like 
a slave through that terrible time ; and 
this period of fierce work and corroding 
anxiety had followed immediately on 


the years of titanic controversy as 
Chief Secretary. He was a tired man. 
But the tired man had to face that 


most trying of all experiences for a 
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political leader—he had to face a 
divided party. Suddenly Mr. Chamber- 
lain raised once more the old battle 
between Tariff Reform and Free Trade ; 
and at once there came a political con- 
vulsion. That revival of the old cry 
combined all the ranks of the Opposi- 
tion, and divided at the same time the 
ranks behind Mr. Balfour. 


A Choice between 
Two Ways 

What should he have done at that 
hour? If he had taken his courage in 
both hands, and put his foot down 
on this new propaganda, might he 
not have had sufficient authority and 
sufficient force behind him to have put 
an end to it? He might have broken 
his party—say some—in the process ; 
but it could not have been’ broken 
more disastrously than it was through 
the opposite policy. 

The General Election was a rout. It 
is remarkable, as one of the curious 
proofs of the perilous detachment of 
Mr. Balfour’s mind, that when he got 
to Manchester to fight for what had 
hitherto been regarded as his strong- 
hold, he realised for the first time the 
strength of the tide that had been 
rolling against him, and that was to 
overwhelm and submerge him. 


Lost Prestige and 

a Recovery 
Then came one of those moments of 
eclipse which have marked his career. 
The House of Commons, into which he 
entered a few weeks after he had left 
it, was a strangely different assembly 
from that over which he had ruled 
with unbroken authority for a long 
tale of years. The triumphant ma- 
jority treated him with positive in- 
civility ; he was mocked, interrupted, 
jeered at whenever he rose to speak. 
With that tenacity and quiet courage 
which have never deserted him, Mr. 
Balfour faced these unmannerly mani- 
festations ; spoke as if he did not hear 
the jibes; got up as usual when the 
occasion seemed to demand it. He 
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trusted to his old magic; and he was 
justified : in a few years’ time he was 
once more heard with attention and 
with respect even by his opponents, and 
once more reasserted his intellectual 
supremacy. 

But he was not out of the wood. For 
then he had to meet an even more 
trying ordeal. His own political friends 
had, many of them, become his severest 
critics, his most irreconcilable ene- 
mies. He had to get up often amid 
the chilling silence of those behind 
him, and with the awkward and 
demoralising consciousness that from 
countless eyes there were spiritual 
javelins directed against his back. He 
held out for years; but the strain on 
his health and spirits proved too strong 
in the end, and one fine afternoon he 
announced to the world that he would 
fight no more. 


The Leader retires, but 
the Critic reappears 

And then came the final reincarna- 
tion up to the present in his career. 
He went away to the south of France ; 
he played golf,and even lawn-tennis, for 
months in the open air; he even took 
a mild punt at the gaming-tables—the 
world forgetting, by the world forgot. 
When he returned at last, he was 
changed almost beyond recognition, and 
soon the deposed leader became as 
potent a figure in the House as even a 
Minister with all the powers and prin- 
cipalities that are at his back. The 
same fine diction, the same power of 
dissecting and if needs be tearing an 
argument of an opponent—above all, 
the same fine temper, critical, severe, 
but studiously self-restrained—proved 
1im at once the most courteous and the 
most formidable of debaters. Now, like 
a warrior who has laid down his arms, 
he speaks with a certain detachment ; 
he has become almost impersonal ; he 
is simply the man of the fine mind ; 
and that is what those cheers meant 
when the other day he walked up the 
floor of the House as a teller, and had 
to rush blushing away from the salvoes 
of his political foes. 


“T.P.” 
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‘The Man in tfie Passage 


By G:-K:Chesterton 


Ilustratéd 6 DY COmund 


\WO men appeared 
simultaneously at 
the two ends of a 
sort of passage run- 
ning along the side 
of the Apollo Thea- 
tre in the Adelphi. 

—~ > The evening day- 
light in the streets was large and 
luminous, opalescent and empty. The 
passage was comparatively long and 
dark, so each man could see the other 
as a mere black silhouette at the other 
end. Nevertheless each man knew the 
other, even in that inky outline; for 
they were both men of striking appear- 
ance and they hated each other. 

The covered passage opened at one 
end on one of the &teep streets of the 
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Adelphi and at the other on a terrace 
overlooking the sunset-coloured river. 
One side of the passage was a blank 
wall, for the building it supported was 
an old unsuccessful theatre restaurant, 
now shut up. The other side of the 
passage contained two doors, one at 
each end. Neither was what was com- 
monly called the stage door ; they were 
a sort of special and private stage doors 
used by very special performers, and 
in this case by the star actor and actress 
in the Shakespearean performance of 
the day. Persons of that eminence 
often like to have such private exits and 
entrances, for meeting friends or avoid- 
ing them. 

The two men in question were cer- 
tainly two such friends, men who evi- 
A. by G. K. 


Chesterton, 191}. 
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dently knew the doors and counted on 
their opening, for each approached the 
door at the upper end with equal cool- 
ness and confidence. Not, however, 
with equal speed ; but the man who 
walked fast was the man from the other 
end of the tunnel, so they both arrived 
before the secret stage door almost at 
the same instant. They saluted each 
other with civility; and waited a 
moment before one of them, the sharper 
walker, who seemed to have the shorter 
patience, knocked at the door. 

In this and everything else each man 
was opposite and neither could be called 
inferior. As private persons both were 
liandsome, capable and popular. As 
public persons both were in the first 
public rank. But everything about 
them, from their glory to their good 
looks, was of a diverse and incompar- 
able kind. Sir Wilson Seymour was 
the kind of man whose importance is 
known to everybody who knows. The 
more you mixed with the innermost 
ring in every polity or profession, the 
more often you met Sir Wilson Sey- 
mour. He was the one intelligent man 
on twenty unintelligent committees— 
on every sort of subject, from the reform 
of the Royal Academy to the project of 
bimetallism for Greater Britain. In 
the arts especially he was omnipotent. 
He was so unique that nobody could 
quite decide whether he was a great 
aristocrat who had taken up art, or a 
great artist whom the aristocrats had 
taken up. But you could not meet 
him for five minutes without realising 
that you had really been ruled by him 
all your life. 

His appearance was “ distinguished ”’ 
in exactly the same sense; it was at 
once conventional and unique. Fashion 
could have found no fault with his high 
silk hat ; yet it was unlike anyone else’s 
hat—a little higher, perhaps, and add- 
ing something to his natural height. 
His tall, slender figure had a slight 
stoop, yet it looked the reverse of feeble. 
His hair was silver-grey, but he did not 
look old ; it was worn longer than the 
common, yet he did not look effeminate; 
it was curly, but it did not look curled. 
His carefully-pointed beard made him 
look more manly and militant rather 
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than otherwise, as it does in those old 
admirals of Velasquez with whose dark 
portraits his house was hung. His grey 
gloves were a shade bluer, his silver- 
knobbed cane a shade longer than 
scores of such gloves and canes flapped 
and flourished about the theatres and 
the restaurants. 

The other man was not so tall, yet 
would have struck nobody as short, but 
merely as strong and handsome. His 
hair also was curly, but fair and cropped 
close to a strong, massive head—the 
sort of head you break a door with, as 
Chaucer said of the Miller’s. His mili- 
tary moustache and the carriage of his 
shoulders showed him a soldier ; but he 
had a pair of those peculiar frank and 
piercing blue eyes which are more 
common in sailors. His face was some- 
what square, his jaw was square, his 
shoulders were square, even his jacket 
was square. Indeed, in the wild school 
of caricature then current, Mr. Max 
Beerbohm had represented him as a pro- 
position in the fourth book of Euclid. 

For he also was a public man, though 
with quite another sort of success. You 
did not have to be in the best society 
to have heard of Captain Cutler of the 
siege of Hong-Kong and the great march 
across China. You could not get away 
from hearing of him wherever you went; 
his portrait was on every other post- 
card ; his maps and battles in every 
other illustrated paper ; songs in his 
honour in every other music-hall turn 
or on every other barrel-organ. His 
fame, though probably more temporary, 
was ten times more wide, popular and 
spontaneous than the other man’s. In 
thousands of English homes he appeared 
enormous above England, like Nelson. 
Yet he had infinitely less power in Eng- 
land than Sir Wilson Seymour. 

The door was opened to them by an 
aged servant or ‘“‘dresser,’’ whose 
broken-down face and figure and black 
shabby coat and trousers contrasted 
queerly with the glittering interior of 
the great actress’s dressing-room. It 
was fitted and filled with looking-glasses 
at every angle of refraction, so that they 
looked like the hundred facets of one 
huge diamond—if one could get inside a 
diamond. The other features of luxury, 
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344 THE PALL 
a few flowers, a few coloured cushions, a 
few scraps of stage costume, were multi- 
plied by all the mirrors into the madness 
of the Arabian Nights ; and danced and 
changed places perpetually, as the 
shuffling attendant shifted a mirror out- 
wards or shot one back against the wall. 

They both spoke to the dingy dresser 
by name, calling him Parkinson, and 
asking for the lady as Miss Aurora 
Rome. Parkinson said she was in the 
other room, but he would go and tell 
her. A shade crossed the brow of both 
visitors; for the other room was the 
private room of the great actor with 
whom Miss Aurora was performing, and 
she was of the kind that does not in- 
flame admiration without inflaming 
jealousy. In about half-a-minute, how- 
ever, the inner door opened and she 
entered as she always did, even in pri- 
vate life, so that the very silence seemed 
to be a roar of applause, and one well 
deserved. She was clad in a somewhat 
strange garb of peacock green and pea- 
cock blue satins that gleamed like blue 
and green metals, such as delight chil- 
dren and esthetes ; and her heavy, hot 
brown hair framed one of those magic 
faces which are dangerous to all men, 
but especially to boys and to men grow- 
ing grey. In company with her male 
colleague, the great American actor, 
Isidore Bruno, she was producing a 
particularly poetical and fantastic in- 
terpretation of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, in which the artistic pro- 
minence was given to Oberon and 
Titania, or in other words to Bruno and 
herself. Set in dreamy and exquisite 
scenery, and moving in mystical dances, 
the green costume like burnished beetle- 
wings expressed all the elusive individu- 
ality of an elfin queen. But when per- 
sonally confronted in what was still 
broad daylight, a man looked only at 
the woman’s face. 

She greeted both men with the beam- 
ing and baffling smile which kept so 
many males at the same just dangerous 
distance from her. She accepted some 
flowers from Cutler which were as 
tropical and expensive as his victories ; 
and another sort of present from Sir 
Wilson Seymour, offered later on and 
more nonchalantly by that gentleman. 
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For it was against his breeding to show 
eagerness, and against his conventional 
unconventionality to give anything so 
obvious as flowers. He had picked up 
a trifle, he said, which was rather a 
curiosity ; it was an ancient Greek 
dagger of the Mycenean Epoch and 
might well have been worn in the time 
of Theseus and Hippolyta. It was made 
of brass like all the Heroic weapons, but, 
oddly enough, sharp enough to prick 
anyone still. He had really been at- 
tracted to it by the leaflike shape ; it 
was as perfect as a Greek vase. If it 
was of any interest to Miss Rome or 
could come in anywhere in the play, he 
hoped she would—— 

The inner door burst open and a big 
figure eppeared, who was more of a con- 
trast to the explanatory Seymour than 
even Captain Cutler. Nearly six-foot- 
six, and of more than theatrical thews 
and muscles, Isidore Bruno, in the gorge- 
ous leopard-skin and golden-brown gar- 
ments of Oberon, looked like a barbaric 
god. He leaned on a sort of hunting- 
spear, which across a theatre looked a 
slight, silvery wand, but which in the 
small and comparatively crowded room 
looked as plain as a pikestaff—and as 
menacing. His vivid, black eyes rolled 
volcanically, his bronzed face, hand- 
some as it was, showed at that moment 
a combination of high cheekbones with 
set white teeth, which recalled certain 
American conjectures about his origin 
in the Southern plantations. 

“ Aurora,” he began, in that deep 
voice like a drum of passion that had 
moved so many audiences, “ will 
you 

He stopped indecisively because a 
sixth figure had suddenly presented it- 
self just inside the doorway—a figure so 
incongruous in the scene as to be almost 
comic. It was a very short man in the 
black uniform of the Roman secular 
clergy ; and looking (especially in such 
a presence as Bruno’s and Aurora’s) 
rather like the wooden Noah out of an 
ark. He did not, however, seem con- 
scious of any contrast, but said with 
dull civility, “‘ I believe Miss Rome sent 
for me.” 

A shrewd observer might have re- 
marked ti:at the emotional temperature 
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rather rose at so unemotional an inter- 
ruption. The detachment of a pro- 
fessional celibate seemed to reveal to 
the others that they stood round the 
woman as a ring of amorous rivals ; just 
as a stranger coming in with frost on 
his coat will reveal that a room is like a 
furnace. The presence of the one man 
who did not care about her increased 
Miss Rome’s sense that everybody else 
was in love with her, and each in a some- 
what dangerous way: the actor with 
all the appetite of a savage and a spoilt 
child ; the soldier with all the simple 
selfishness of a man of will rather than 
mind ; Sir Wilson with that daily hard- 
ening concentration with which old 
Hedonists take to a hobby ; nay, even 
the abject Parkinson, who had known 
her before her triumphs, and who 
followed her about the room with eyes 
or feet, with the dumb fascination of a 
dog. 

A shrewd person might also have 
noted a yet odder thing. The man like 
a black wooden Noah (who was not 
wholly without shrewdness) noted it with 
a considerable but contained amuse- 
ment. It was evident that the great 
Aurora, though by no means indifferent 
to the admiration of the other sex, 
wanted at this moment to get rid of all 
the men who admired her and be left 
alone with the man who did not,—did 
not admire her in that sense at least ; 
for the little priest did admire and even 
enjoy the firm feminine diplomacy with 
which she set about her task. There 
was, perhaps, only one thing that 
Aurora Rome was clever about ; and 
that was one half of humanity—the 
other half. The little priest watched 
like a Napoleonic campaign the swift 
precision of her policy for expelling all 
while banishing none. Bruno, the big 
actor, was so babyish that it was easy 
to send him off in brute sulks, banging 
the door. Cutler, the British officer, 
was pachydermatous to ideas, but 
punctilious about behaviour. He would 
ignore all hints, but he would die rather 
than ignore a definite commission from 
a lady. As to old Seymour, he had 
to be treated differently ; he had to be 
left to the last. The only way to move 
him was to appeal to him in confidence 
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as an old friend, to let him into the 
secret of the clearance. The priest did 
really admire Miss Rome as_ she 
achieved all these three objects in one 
selected action. 

She went across to Captain Cutler and 
said in her sweetest manner: ‘I shall 
value all these flowers, because they 
must be your favourite flowers. But 
they won’t be complete, you know, 
without my favourite flower. Do go 
over to that shop round the corner and 
get me some lilies-of-the-valley, and 
then it will be guste lovely.” 

The first object of her diplomacy, the 
exit of the enraged Bruno, was at once 
achieved. He had already handed his 
spear in a lordly style, like a sceptre, to 
the piteous Parkinson ; and was about 
to assume one of the cushioned seats 
like a throne. But at this open appeal 
to his rival there glowed in his opal eye- 
balls all the sensitive insolence of the 
slave ; he knotted his enormous brown 
fists for an instant, and then, dashing 
open the door, disappeared into his own 
apartments beyond. But meanwhile 
Miss Rome’s experiment in mobilising 
the British Army had not succeeded 
so simply as seemed probable. Cutler 
had indeed risen stiffly and suddenly 
and walked toward the door, hatless, 
as if at a word of command. But 
perhaps there was something ostenta- 
tiously elegant about the languid figure 
of Seymour leaning against one of the 
looking-glasses that brought him up 
short at the entrance, turning his head 
this way and that like a bewildered 
bull-dog. 

‘““T must show this stupid man where 
to go,”’ said Aurora in a whisper to Sey- 
mour, and ran out to the threshold to 
speed the parting guest. 

Seymour seemed to be listening, 
elegant and unconscious as was his 
posture, and he seemed relieved when 
he heard the lady call out some last in- 
structions to the Captain and then turn 
sharply and run laughing down the 
passage towards the other end, the end 
on the terrace above the Thames. Yet 
a second or two after Seymour’s brow 
darkened again. A man in his position 
has so many rivals ; and he remembered 
that at the other end of the passage was 
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the corresponding entrance to Bruno’s 
private room. He did not lose his 
dignity ; he said some civil words to 
Father Brown about the revival of 
Byzantine architecture in the West- 
minster Cathedral, and then, quite 
naturally, strolled out himself into the 
upper end of the passage. Father 
Brown and Parkinson were left alone ; 
and they were neither of them men with 
a taste for superfluous conversation. 
The dresser went round the room, pull- 
ing out looking-glasses and pushing 
them in again, his dingy dark coat and 
trousers looking all the more dismal 
since he was still holding the festive 
fairy, spear of King Oberon. Every 
time he pulled out the frame of a new 
glass, a new black figure of Father 
Brown appeared; the absurd glass 
chamber was full of Father Browns, 
upside down in the air like angels, turn- 
ing somersaults like acrobats, turning 
their back to everybody like very rude 
persons. 

Father Brown seemed quite uncon- 
scious of this cloud of witnesses, but 
followed Parkinson with an idly atten- 
tive eye till he took himself and his 
absurd spear into the farther room of 
Bruno. Then he abandoned himself to 
such abstract meditations as always 
amused him—calculating the angles of 
the mirrors, the angles of each refrac- 
tion, the angle at which each must fit 
in to the wall . . . when he heard a 
strong but strangled cry. 

He sprang to his feet and stood 
rigidly listening. At the same instant 
Sir Wilson Seymour burst back into the 
room, white as ivory. ‘‘ Who’s that 
man in the passage?” he _ cried. 
“ Where’s that dagger of mine ?” 

Before Father Brown could turn in 
his heavy boots, Seymour was plunging 
about the room looking for the weapon. 
And before he could possibly find that 
weapon or any other, a brisk running of 
feet broke upon the pavement outside, 
and the square face of Cutler was thrust 
into the same doorway. He was still 
grotesquely grasping a bunch of lilies- 
of-the-valley. ‘‘What’s this?” he 


cried. ‘‘ What’s that creature down 
the passage? Is this some of your 
tricks ? ” 
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““ My tricks!’ hissed his pale rival, 
and made a stride towards him. 

In the instant of time in which al] 
this happened Father Brown stepped 
out into the top of the passage, looked 
down it and at once walked briskly to- 
wards what he saw. 

At this the other two men dropped 
their quarrel and darted after him, 
Cutler calling out, “What are you 
doing ? Who are you? ”’ 

““ My name is Brown,” said the priest 
sadly, as he bent over something and 
straightened himself again. ‘“‘ Miss 
Rome sent for me and I came as quick 
as I could. I have come too late.” 

The three men looked down, and in 
one of them at least the life died in that 
late light of afternoon. It ran along 
the passage like a path of gold, and 
in the midst of it Aurora Rome lay 
lustrous in her robes of green and gold, 
with her dead face turned upwards. 
Her dress was torn away as in a struggle, 
leaving the right shoulder bare, but the 
wound from which the blood was welling 
was on the other side. The brass 
dagger lay flat and gleaming a yard or 
sO away. 

There was a blank stillness for a 
measurable time ; so that they could 
hear far off a flower-girl’s laugh outside 
Charing Cross and someone whistling 
furiously for a taxicab in one of the 
streets off the Strand. Then the Cap- 
tain, with a movement so sudden that it 
might have been passion or play-acting, 
took Sir Wilson Seymour by the throat. 

Seymour looked at him steadily with- 
out either fight or fear. ‘‘ You need 
not kill me,’’ he said in a voice quite 
cold, ‘‘ I shall do that on my own ac- 
count.” 

The Captain’s hand hesitated and 
dropped ; and the other added with the 
same icy candour, “ If I find I haven't 
the nerve to do it with that dagger, I 
can do it in a month with drink.” 

‘Drink isn’t good enough for me,” 
replied Cutler, “‘ but I’ll have blood for 
this before I die. Not yours—but I 


think I know whose.” 

And before the others could appre- 
ciate his intention he snatched up the 
dagger, sprang at the other door at the 
lower end of the passage ; burst it open, 




















“Well, who was the man you saw 
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in the passage?” “He was myself,” said Father Brown (sage 337). 











“ You are a most extraordinary witness,” said the judge. 
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bolt and all, and confronted Bruno in 
his dressing-room. As he did so, old 
Parkinson tottered in his wavering way 
out of the door and caught sight of the 
corpse lying in the passage. He moved 
shakily towards it ; looked at it weakly 
with a working face; then moved 
shakily back into the dressing-room 
again and sat down suddenly on one of 
the richly-cushioned chairs. Father 
Brown instantly ran across to him, 
taking no notice of Cutler and the 
colossal actor, though the room already 
rang with their blows and they began 
to struggle for the dagger. Seymour, 
who retained some practical sense, was 
whistling for the police at the end of 
the passage. 

When the police arrived it was to tear 
the two men from an almost apelike 
grapple ; and after a few formal in- 
quiries to arrest Isidore Bruno upon a 
charge of murder, brought against him 
by his furious opponent. The idea that 
the great national hero of the hour had 
arrested a wrong-doer with his own 
hand doubtless had its weight with the 
police, who are not without elements of 
the journalist. They treated Cutler 
with a certain solemn attention, and 
pointed out that he had got a slight 
slash on the hand. Even as Cutler bore 
him back across tilted chair and table, 
Bruno had twisted the dagger out of his 
grasp and disabled him just below the 
wrist. The injury was really slight, but 
till he was removed from the room the 
half-savage prisoner stared at the 
running blood with a steady smile. 

‘“ Looks a cannibal sort of chap, don’t 
he ?”’ said the constable confidentially 
to Cutler. 

Cutler made no answer, but said 
sharply a moment after, ‘“We must 
attend to the. . . the death. . .” and 
his voice escaped from articulation. 

““ The two deaths,’’ came in the voice 
of the priest from the farther side of the 
room. “This poor fellow was gone 
when I got across to him.’”’ And he 
stood looking down at old Parkinson, 
who sat in a black huddle on the gor- 
geous chair. He also had paid his tri- 


bute, not without eloquence, to the 
woman who had died. 
The silence was first broken by Cutler, 
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who seemed not untouched by a rough 
tenderness. ‘I wish I was him,” he 
said huskily. “I remember he used to 
watch her wherever she walked more 
than—anybody. She was his air, and 
he’s dried up. He's just dead.” 

“ We are all dead,” said Seymour in a 
strange voice, looking down the road. 

They took leave of Father Brown at 
the corner of the road, with some ran- 
dom apologies for any rudeness they 
might have shown. Both their faces 
were tragic but also cryptic. 

The mind of the little priest was 
always a rabbit-warren of wild thoughts 
that jumped too quick for him to catch 
them. Like the white tail of a rabbit 
he had the vanishing thought that he 
was certain of their grief, but not so 
certain of their innocence. 

“We had better all be going,” said 
Seymour heavily ; “‘ we have done all we 
can to help.” 

“Will you understand my motives,” 
asked Father Brown quietly, “ if I say 
you have done all you can to hurt ?’ 

They both started as if guiltily, and 
Cutler said sharply, “ To hurt whom?” 

“ To hurt yourselves,”’ answered the 
priest. ‘““I would not add to your 
troubles if it weren’t common justice to 
warn you. You've done nearly every- 
thing you could do to hang yourselves, 
if this actor should be acquitted. 
They'll be sure to subpoena me ; I shall 
be bound to say that after the cry was 
heard, each of you rushed into the room 
in a wild state and began quarrelling 
about a dagger. As far as my words on 
oath can go, you might either of you 
have done it. You hurt yourselves 
with that; and then Captain Cutler 
must hurt himself with the dagger.” 

“Hurt myself! ’’ exclaimed the Cap- 
tain, with contempt. “A silly little 
scratch.”’ 

“Which drew blood,” replied the 
priest, nodding. ‘‘ We know there’s 
blood on the brass now. And so we 
shall never know whether there was 
blood on it before.”’ 

There was a silence ; and then Sey- 
mour said, with an emphasis quite alien 
to his daily accent, ‘“‘ But I saw a man 
in the passage.” 

“I know you did,” answered the cleric 
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Brown, with a face of wood, ‘so did 
Captain Cutler. That’s what seems so 
improbable. ii 

Before either could make sufficient 
sense of it even to answer, Father 
Brown had politely excused himself and 
gone stumping up the road with his 
stumpy old umbrella. 

As modern newspapers are conducted, 
the most honest and most important 
news is the police news. If it be true 
that in the twentieth century more 
space was given to murder than to poli- 
tics, it was for the excellent reason that 
murder is a more serious subject. But 
even this would hardly explain the 
enormous omnipresence and widely dis- 
tributed detail of “‘ The Bruno Case,” or 
‘The Passage Mystery ”’ in the press of 
London and the provinces. So vast 
was the excitement that for some weeks 
the press really told the truth; and 
the reports of examination and cross- 
examination, if interminable, even if 
intolerable, are at least reliable. The 
true reason, of course, was the coinci- 
dence of persons. The victim was a 
popular actress; the accused was a 
popular actor; and the accused had 
been caught red-handed, as it were, by 
the most popular soldier of the patriotic 
season. In those extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, the press was paralysed into 
probity and accuracy; and the rest 
of this somewhat singular business can 
practically be recorded from the reports 
of Bruno’s trial. 

The trial was presided over by Mr. 
Justice Monkhouse, one of those who 
are jeered at as humorous judges, but 
who are generally much more serious 
than the serious judges, for their levity 
comes from a living impatience of pro- 
fessional solemnity ; while the serious 
judge is really filled with frivolity, be- 
cause he is filled with vanity. All the 
chief actors being of a worldly import- 
ance, the barristers were well balanced ; 
the Prosecutor for the Crown was Sir 
Walter Cowdray, a heavy but weighty 
advocate of the sort that knows how to 
seem English and trustworthy, and how 
to be rhetorical with reluctance. The 
prisoner was defended by Mr. Patrick 
3utler, K.C., who was mistaken for a 
mere fldneur by those who misunder- 
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stand the Irish character—and_ those 
who had not been examined by him. 
The medical evidence involved no con- 
tradictions, the doctor whom Seymour 
had summoned on the spot agreeing 
with the eminent surgeon who had later 
examined the body. Aurora Rome had 
been stabbed with some sharp instru- 
ment such as a knife or dagger, some 
instrument, at least, of which the blade 
was short. The wound was just over 
the heart and she had died instantly. 
When the first doctor saw her she could 
hardly have been dead for twenty 
minutes. Therefore when Father 
Brown found her she could hardly have 
been dead for three. 

Some official detective evidence fol- 
lowed, chiefly concerned with the pres- 
ence or absence of any proof of a 
struggle ; the only suggestion of this 
was the tearing of the dress at the 
shoulder, and this did not seem to fit 
in particularly well with the direction 
and finality of the blow. When these 
details had been supplied though not 
explained, the first of the important 
witnesses was called. 

Sir Wilson Seymour gave evidence as 
he did everything else that he did at all 
—not only well, but perfectly. Though 
himself much more of a public man than 
the judge, he conveyed exactly the fine 
shade of self-effacement before the 
King’s Justice ; and though everyone 
looked at him as they would at the 
Prime Minister or the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, they could have said no- 
thing of his part in it but that it was 
that of a private gentleman with an 
accent on the noun. He was also re- 
freshingly lucid, as he was on the com- 
mittees. He had been calling on Miss 
Rome at the theatre ; he had met Cap- 
tain Cutler there ; they had been joined 
for a short time by the accused, who had 
then returned to his own dressing-room ; 
they had then been joined by a Roman 
Catholic priest who asked for the de- 
ceased lady and said his name was 
Brown. Miss Rome had¢hen gone just 
outside the theatre to the entrance of 
the passage, in order to point out to 
Captain Cutler a flower-shop at which 
he was to buy her some more flowers ; 
and the witness had remained in the 
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room, exchanging a few words with the 
priest. He had then distinctly heard 
the deceased, having sent the Captain 
on his errand, turn round laughing and 
run down the passage towards its other 
end, where was the prisoner’s dressing- 
room. In idle curiosity as to the rapid 
movements of his friends, he had strolled 
out to the head of the passage himself 
and looked down it towards the pris- 
oner’s door. Did he see anything in the 
passage ? Yes, he saw something in 
the passage. 

Sir Walter Cowdray allowed an im- 
pressive interval, during which the 
witness looked down, and for all his 
usual composure seemed to have more 
than his usual pallor. Then the bar- 
rister said in a lower voice, which seemed 
at once sympathetic and creepy. “‘ Did 
you see it distinctly ? ” 

Sir Wilson Seymour, however moved, 
had his excellent brains in full working 
order. ‘‘ Very distinctly as regards its 
outline, but quite indistinctly, indeed 
not at all, as regards the details inside 
the outline. The passage is of such 
length that anyone in the middle of it 
appears quite black against the light at 
the other end.” The witness lowered 
his steady eyes once more and added, 
“‘T had noticed the fact before, when 
Captain Cutler first entered it.” There 
was another silence; and the judge 
leaned forward and made a note. 

“Well,” said Sir Walter patiently, 
“what was the outline like ? Wasit, for 
instance, like the figure of the murdered 
woman ? ’ 

“Not in the least,’’ answered Sey- 
mour quietly. 

“What did it look to you like ? 

“It looked to me,” replied the wit- 
ness, “‘ like a tall man.” 

Everyone in court kept his eyes 
riveted on his pen or his umbrella- 
handle or his book or his boots or what- 
ever he happened to be looking at. They 
seemed to be holding their eyes away 
from the prisoner by main force ; but 
they felt his .figure in the dock, and 
they felt it as gigantic. Tall as Bruno 
was to the eye, he seemed to swell taller 
and taller when all eyes had been torn 
away from him. 

Cowdray was resuming his seat with 
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his solemn face, smoothing his black 
silk robes and white silk whiskers. Sir 
Wilson was leaving the witness-box, 
after a few final particulars to which 
there were many other witnesses, when 
the Counsel for the Defence sprang up 
and stopped him. 

“T shall only detain you a moment,” 
said Mr. Butler, who was a rustic- 
looking person with red eyebrows and 
an expression of partial slumber. ‘ Will 
you tell his lordship how you knew it 
was aman?” 

A faint, refined smile seemed to pass 
over Seymour’s features. “‘ I’m afraid 
it is the vulgar test of trousers,” he 
said. ‘‘ When I saw daylight between 
the long legs I was sure it was a man 
after all.”’ 

Butler’s sleepy eyes opened as sud- 
denly as some silent explosion. “ After 
all!” he repeated slowly. ‘“‘So you 
did think first it wasa woman.” 

Seymour looked troubled for the first 
time. “It is hardly a point of fact,” 
he said, “‘ but if his lordship would like 
me to answer for my impression, of 
course I shall do so. There was some- 
thing about the thing that was not 
exactly a woman and yet was not quite 
a man: somehow the curves were 
different. And it had something that 
looked like long hair.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Butler, K.C., 
and sat down suddenly, as if he had got 
what he wanted. 

Captain Cutler was a far less plausible 
and composed witness than Sir Wilson ; 
but his account of the opening incidents 
was solidly the same. He described the 
return of Bruno to his dressing-room, 
the dispatching of himself to buy a bunch 
of lilies-of-the-valley, his return to the 
upper end of the passage, the thing he 
saw in the passage, his suspicion of 
Seymour and his struggle with Bruno. 
But he could give little artistic assist- 
ance about the black figure that he and 
Seymour had seen. Asked about its 
outline, he said he was no art critic— 
with a somewhat too obvious sneer at 
Seymour. Asked if it was a man or a 
woman, he said it looked more like a 
beast—with a too obvious snarl at the 
prisoner. But the man was plainly 
shaken with sorrow and sincere anger, 
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and Cowdray quickly excused him from 
confirming facts that were already 
fairly clear. 

The defending counsel also was again 
brief in his cross-examination ; although 
(as was his custom) even in being brief 
he seemed to take a long time about it. 
“You used a rather remarkable ex- 
pression,” he said, looking at Cutler 
sleepily. ““ What do you mean by saying 
that it looked more like a beast than a 
man or a woman ? ”’ 

Cutler seemed seriously agitated. 
“ Perhaps I oughtn’t to have said that,”’ 
he said, “‘ but when the brute has huge 
humped shoulders like a chimpanzee 
and bristles sticking out of its head like 
a pig-——”’ 

Mr. Butler cut short his curious im- 
patience in the middle. ‘‘ Never mind 
whether its hair was like a pig’s,’”’ he 
asked. ‘‘ Was it like a woman’s ? ”’ 

“A woman’s!” cried the soldier. 
“ Great God, no! 

“ The last witness said it was,’’ com- 
mented the counsel, with unscrupulous 
swiftness. ‘‘ And did the figure have 
any of those serpentine and semi- 


feminine curves to which eloquent 
allusion has been made? No? No 
feminine curves? The figure, if I 


understand you, was rather heavy and 
square than otherwise ? ”’ 

“He may have been bending for- 
ward,” said Cutler, in a hoarse and 
rather faint voice. 

“Or again, he may not,” said Mr. 
Butler, and sat down suddenly for the 
second time. 

The third witness called by Sir Walter 
Cowdray was the little Catholic clergy- 
man, so little that his head seemed 
hardly to come above the box, com- 
pared with the others ; so that it was 
like cross-examining a child. But un- 
fortunately Sir Walter had somehow 
got it into his head (mostly by some 
ramifications of his family’s religion) 
that Father Brown was on the side of 
the prisoner, because the prisoner was 
wicked and foreign and even partly 
black. Therefore he took Father Brown 
up sharply whenever that proud pontiff 
tried to explain anything; and told 
him to answer yes or no and tell the 
plain facts without any jesuitry. When 
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Father Brown began, in his simplicity, 
to say who he thought the man in the 
passage was, the barrister told him that 
he did not want his theories. 

“A black shape was seen in the pas- 


sage. And you say you saw the black 
shape. Well, what shape was it ? ”’ 


Father Brown blinked as under re- 
buke; but he had long known the 
literal nature of obedience. ‘ The 
shape,”’ he said, ‘‘ was short and thick, 
but had two sharp, black projections 
curved upwards on each side of the head 
or top, rather like horns, and - 





“Oh! the devil with horns, no 
doubt,’”’ ejaculated Cowdray, sitting 
down in triumphant jocularity. “It 


was the devil come to eat Protestants.”’ 

“No,” said the priest dispassionately ; 
“1 know who it was.” 

Those in court had been wrought up 
to an irrational but real sense of some 
monstrosity. They had forgotten the 
figure in the dock and thought only of 
the figure in the passage. And the 
figure in the passage, described by three 
capable and respectable men who had 
all seen it, was a shifting nightmare : 
one called it a woman, and the other a 
beast and the other a devil. . . 

The judge was looking at Father 
Brown with level and piercing eyes. 
“You are a most extraordinary wit- 
ness,”’ he said, “‘ but there is something 
about you that makes me think you are 
trying to tell the truth. Well, who was 
the man you saw in the passage ? ” 

“He was myself,” said Father Brown. 

Butler, K.C., sprang to his feet in an 
extraordinary stillness, and said quite 
calmly, ‘Your lordship will allow 
me to cross-examine?’ And _ then 
without stopping he shot at Brown the 
apparently disconnected question, 
“You have heard about this dagger ; 
you know the experts say the crime was 
committed with a short blade ? ”’ 

“A short blade,’’ assented Brown, 
nodding solemnly like an owl, “ but a 
very long hilt.”’ 

Before the audience could quite dis- 
miss the idea that the priest had really 
seen himself doing murder with a short 
dagger with a long hilt (which seemed 
somehow to make it more horrible) he 
had himself hurried on to explain. 
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“T mean daggers aren’t the only 
things with short blades. Spears have 
short blades. And spears catch at the 
end of the steel just like daggers, if 
they’re that sort of fancy spear they 
have in theatres ; like the spear poor 
old Parkinson killed his wif2 with, just 
when she’d sent for me to settle their 
family troubles—and I came just too 
late, God forgive me! But he died 
penitent—he just died of being penitent. 
He couldn’t bear what he’d done.”’ 

The general impression in court was 
that the little priest, who was gabbling 
away, had literally gone mad in the 
box. But the judge still looked at him 
with bright and steady eyes of interest ; 
and the Counsel for the Defence went 
on with his questions unperturbed. 

“Tf Parkinson did it with that pan- 
tomime spear,’ asked Butler, ‘‘ he must 
have thrust from four yards away. 
How do you account forsigns of struggle, 
like the dress dragged off the shoulder?”’ 
He had slipped into treating this mere 
witness as an expert: but no one 
noticed it now. 

‘““The poor lady’s dress was torn,” 
said the witness, ‘‘ because it was caught 
in a panel that slid to just behind her. 
She struggled to free herself, and as she 
did so Parkinson came out of the 
prisoner’s room and lunged with the 
spear.” 

‘A panel? ” repeated the barrister in 
a curious voice. . 

“Tt was a looking-glass on the other 
side,”’ explained Father Brown. “‘ When 
I was in the dressing-room I noticed 
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that some of them could probably be 
slid out into the passage.” 

There was another vast and un- 
natural silence ; and this time it was 
the judge who spoke. ‘So you really 
mean that, when you looked down that 
passage, the man you saw was yourself 
—in a mirror ? ” ; 

“Yes, my lord; that was what I 
was trying to say,” said Brown, “ but 
they asked me for the shape ; and our 
hats have corners just like horns, and 
so [——” 

The judge leaned forward, his old 
eyes yet more brilliant, and said in 
specially distinct tones, “ Do you really 
mean to say that when Sir Wilson Sey- 
mour saw that wild what-you-call-him 
with curves and a woman’s hair and a 
man’s trousers, what he saw was Sir 
Wilson Seymour ? ” 

“Yes, my lord,” said Father Brown. 

“And you mean to say that when 
Captain Cutler saw that chimpanzee 
with humped shoulders and _hog’s 
bristles, he simply saw himself?” — 

“Yes, my lord.” 

The judge leaned back in his chair 
with a luxuriance in which it was hard to 
separate the cynicism and the admira- 
tion. ‘‘ And can you tell us why,” he 
asked, ‘‘ you should know your own 
figure in a looking-glass, when two such 
distinguished men don’t ? ” 

Father Brown blinked even more 
painfully than before; then he stam- 
mered, ‘Really, my lord, I don't 
know . . . unless it’s because I don’t 
look at it so often.” 


G. K. CHESTERTON, 
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A Complete Short Story 


OU swine!” growled 
Seth O’Brien, 
whose endurance 
could last no 
longer. ‘“ Who's 


were full of fury and his face worked 
with passion. He was dusty and travel- 
stained, his would-be white moleskin 
trousers were dusky with grime, and the 
sweat-marks from the knees downwards 
bore testimony that his horse had been 
hard ridden. His long snake-like stock- 
whip still hung loose coiled in the 








crook of his arm, The man himself was 
weary (so far as weariness is known in 
the back-country of Australia) ; he was 
lean and haggard from over-work, and 
a recent touch of fever. 


manager here— Long Barclay the ‘Cattle King,” 
; cee you or 1?” faced his manager with that inscrutable 
His voice was very low, but the words look of his—that overbearing look 


which made men hate him. 

He was six foot three, handsome and 
lithe, a superb horseman—a perfect 
bushman. 

But he was a brute. 

He regarded O’Brien without a word, 
but with a look that sunk in with the 
bite of an axe. 


All rights reserved. Copyrighted in U.S.A., 1913. 
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These two men might have been 
brothers to judge from their build, 
though the owner was much the older 
of the two. They were similarly 
dressed, but whereas Seth’s clothes were 
so soiled, the other’s garments were 
immaculately clean; his “ moles” 
were spotless, and his shirt with its up- 
rolled sleeves was snowy. 

Their greatest difference lay in their 
eyes. Seth’s were blue, whereas his 
owner’s were black and piercing, glint- 
ing from under beetling black brows. 
The brightness of his eyes and the slight 
hook of his nose gave him a great look 
of a voracious eagle-hawk. 

“You pay me to manage this sta- 
tion,’ burst out the younger man. 
“Why the devil don’t you let me do 
it? No, you can’t. You come along 
when I am away from the head-station 
and you upset all that I have done. ... 
I’ve suffered your interference long 
enough—now you'll have the trouble 
of getting another manager; but I’m 
not going until I’ve finished the job I’m 
at—I’m going to see the muster through 
—TI’m not going to give you the chance 
to say I left you short-handed to finish 
the muster. It isn’t you I’m studying— 
it’s the boys, and the cattle ; and if you 
like, my own vanity is not wanting 
to leave a job half finished. In a 
dry season like this it’s bad enough 
to have to handle stock at all, but to 
come home and find you’ve been moving 
the cattle off the waters I’d put them 
on to is a little too much.” 

Seth had been talking quickly—he 
was holding himself in check with a 
great effort, but the words burst from 
his mouth. 

Nobody who has not known the 
pressure and worry attending such 
circumstances can quite appreciate the 
position. 

The hopeless business of over-seeing 
hundreds of square miles worked with 
an insufficient staff of stockmen (let 
them be the best in the world) ; to see 
that cattle are moved off—and kept off 
—water-holes that are becoming dry; 
never to be able to trust natives who 
are left to draw water for stock at cer- 
tain wells (they may run away and 
leave the cattle to die of thirst) ; and at 
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the same time to muster cattle to send 
away in order that the place may not be 
too heavily stocked, and to get them 
away against time, before the roads 
become waterless and therefore im- 
passable ,—these are some of the things 
against which a manager has to con- 
tend ; the things that break or toughen 
his heart. 

But to find that, in the face of all his 
efforts, his owner has suddenly come 
along and upset all he has already done 
—this is too much. [ 

“Yes, you’re a swine, Barclay!’ 
Seth continued, ‘‘ but I won’t see you 
or any other man landed. I'll go 
through with the muster, and—yes, by 
gad!” and he laughed harshly—‘ I'll 
take you with me so that you can’t do 
any harm in my absence ! ” 

This seemed to put him on better 
terms with himself, and he called out a 
native to run up and saddle two horses. 

The older man had not moved from 
his position, he did not seem to have 
even blinked his eyes, his regard was 
unchanged—sphinx-like, he had _lis- 
tened to his subordinate’s words. He 
showed no anger, but just kept that 
unbearable fixed stare. 

The lamplight fell on his clear-cut 
features, and his vis-a-vis leaned half- 
wearily against the office door-post 
the attitude he had adopted since he 
had arrived from leaving his horse at 
the stable. 

It was an attitude which had uncon- 
sciously become characteristic in the 
last year or so—when there was a tree 
or any solid upright thing about, Seth 
almost invariably leaned against it in 
his moments of still life. A little support 
is a great relief to a man who is on the 
move from Morning Star till starlight. 

The idea of kidnapping his chief put 
Seth in quite a good humour, and now 
he spoke almost conversationally to 
the graven image before him. “ Bar- 
clay,” he said gently, ‘‘ you were once 
good to me—not that I owe you any- 
thing now—but for that reason I won't 
go back on you and jeave you in a hole, 
and also for that reason I have kept my 
temper with you when you have done 
this sort of thing before. But this time 
it is too serious—any interference with 
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my plans may mean the loss of hundreds 
of cattle. My reputation as a manager 
would suffer, and I won’t stand for that 
either. Yes, ‘King’ Barclay, you’ve 
got to learn your lesson this time. Do 
you know . . . sometimes when we have 
been riding along together, you and I, 
_.. I’ve thought of making you get 
off your horse and forcing you to fight 
with guns. I didn’t do that partly 
because the notion is out of date, and 
you might have sneered at its being 
theatrical. But that wasn’t the 
greatest reason, Barclay. Myreal reason 
was that you are such a damned bad 
shot that it would be nothing but 
murder.” 

O’Brien paused. Then he burst out 
again hotly: ““ Whyisit ? You can ride 
like the devil—you can do everything 
aman should be able to do. Why the 
mischief can’t you learn to do the only 
thing that I could get satisfaction out 
of? Why can’t you shoot straight ?”’ 

Still Barclay never changed his ex- 
pression. There was something about 
the man that commanded respect. No 
decent man could think of treating him 
with anything but the fairest of fair 
play—hate him as much as he might. 

Barclay himself was in many ways a 
true knight of chivalry—he was brave 
and generous, and for this he was re- 
spected. 

But he was a brute ; and even for this 
he might have been forgiven, but that 
he sneered. 

For that there was no pardon. That 
was where the real trouble lay. 

He had sneered at Seth O’Brien, and 
though the latter had done his best to 
stifle his feelings, he knew he could not 
do it again. 

But this upsetting of the manager’s 
plans had driven Seth to desperation 
at last; he had revolted. 

“Here are the horses,” he said— 
“come along!” He just touched the 
butt of his revolver, and Barclay saw 
by the look on his face that the man 
was in deadly earnest—that he was 
ready to do almost anything. 

With the lightning-like movement of 
a snake the Cattle King snatched up the 
lamp and sent it hurtling through the 
air straight at his subordinate. 


BARCLAY—-CA TILE 
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Seth dodged quickly and the lamp fell 
with a crash out beyond the verandah, 
and there he was in the moonlight, 
leaning against the doorpost as though 
he had never moved. 

“Why,” he scoffed, “‘ you can’t even 
throw straight.” 
“Come on!” he added very low- 
voiced, and this time drew his revolver 
from its holster. 

Barclay was no fool. He walked out 
to where the horses, frightened by the 
thrown lamp, were snorting and trying 
to pull away from the black boy who 
held the reins. He stopped and lit his 
pipe before mounting, then rode away 
at a brisk walk, not deigning to look 
round. 

Seth followed and caught up, and so 
they dwindled into the moonlight. 

Hour after hour the ill-assorted pair 
rode side by side in silence, through 
mulga scrub, over rocky rises, across 
hills, and out on to pebble flats. 

Foot-falls only broke the stillness, 
the occasional snort of a horse, and 
once in a while the stirrups clashed 
gently. Never a word. 

Seth had taken no food since day- 
light, and it would be daylight again 
ere any would pass his lips. He would 
have been four-and-twenty hours in the 
saddle. 

Not that this entered seriously into 
his thoughts, but one thing did worry 
him—and that was fever: he was al- 
ready weak with it. and now his head 
throbbed for mile after mile. 

Hooking the reins over his left wrist 
he cut himself up a fill of tobacco ; his 
companion did the same, and so they 
passed through the night smoking in- 
cessantly while their good horses paced 
off the distance with a tread as in- 
exorable as Fate. 

With the setting of the moon the 
night had clouded over, and so dark- 
ness was added to the silence. Barclay 
smelt the good scent of the rain coming 
as soon as the horses did, but he made 
no remark, and it is doubtful if atmo- 
spheric changes had any significance for 
the other man, who rode in a state of 
semi-unconsciousness. 

The last five miles were completed 
in a steady downpour, and when the 
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horses halted at the camp in breaking 
daylight, it was McClymont who took 
the fever-stricken rider from his saddle, 
for Seth had sat there speechless and 
unseeing. 

A few dry sticks had been cherished 
to a flame beneath the shelter of an out- 
spread blanket, for no tent is ever 
carried in that country ; and soon under 
a like covering Seth was more or less 
comfortably indulging in fever-dreams, 
raving at times with all the skill of a 
luxuriant vocabulary. 

He spoke his mind with remarkable 
accuracy and vehemence so that all 
might hear, until at length his speech 
became disjointed and then incoherent. 

When none of his statements could 
be relied upon, McClymont, who was 
of course head-stockman, turned to 
Barclay. 

““So you’ve been messin’ around 
again, have you? You deserve to lose 
every hoof of cattle on the run. That 
there boy has worked his heart out for 
you, an’ so have we all, an’ me an’ my 
mates are goin’ to carry out his plans. 
It seems from his talk that he’s brought 
you here to see you don’t get into mis- 
chief—I’ll be answerable to him for 
that. An’ it seems that his chief 
grudge agen’ you is that you can’t 
shoot. Now, I’ve pretty often felt the 
same way towards you, so I under- 
stand.” 

He broke off and cast his eyes sky- 
ward to try to read the weather signs. 

The Cattle King’s eyes stared un- 
blinkingly, insolently, at him, and the 
three other stockmen made him the 
centre of their gaze. But Mac did not 
seem to notice any of them much. 

Presently he continued: “ This may 
be the breakin’ of the drought, which I 
doubt, or it may be just a little wet— 
enough to put a spread on the cattle 
again and make our job harder than 
ever. Anyhow it’s no good tryin’ to do 
anythin’ for a day or two an’ we see 
what’s goin’ to happen. If a good 
season’s comin’ it won’t be necessary to 
send any more cattle till they’re fat, an’ 
besides we wouldn’t be able to muster 
‘em off the river-flats because after 


heavy rains a horse will sink girth-deep 
there at every stride. 


The cattle ‘ll 
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have to use their own good sense to keep 
out of flood-country. In the meantime 
we can camp here an’ enjoy the first 
spell we’ve had in two years. We have 
enough tucker for a couple of weeks, an’ 
we're on good high ground. 

“T’ll look after the boy there—I 
want him to get right so’s he can enjoy 
his spell too, an’ as you three chaps ’Il 
be lonely for a job to keep you amused, 
I’ve thought of one for you.” 

He paused again and a smile lit up 
his lean and bearded face. 

The others were expectant. 

“T’m going to give you the delight- 
ful occupation of teaching Mr. Bloomin’ 
‘King’ Barclay to shoot——’”’ 

Barclay had sprung to his feet and 
reached quickly at a Winchester rifle 
which leaned against one of the pack- 
saddles. He was not going to be dic- 
tated to by his own stockmen. 

Mac, however, leaped forward like a 
fury and clapped the muzzle of his 
Colt revolver to the big man’s kidneys. 

“You drop that !”’ he said angrily— 
“an’ listen to me ! 

“It’s only me as really knows the 
heartbreakin’ time you’ve given Seth— 
you’ve made him an old man. These 
other boys know a little, but not so 
much as me. It’s our time for sport now, 
an’ we’re goin’ to take it out of you an’ 
teach you a lesson. You'll understand 
the law don’t appeal to us much now, 
we've sort of shook free of it—not 
bein’ worried by it since we came to 
this bit o’ Farthest Back. We don't 
argue much, but we do argue honest 
when we do it at all. 

‘““ Now you’re goin’ to learn to shoot, 
if it’s in your system to do so, but if 
you try any hanky-panky on any one 
of us, the rest of us’ll treat you like 
wild-cats. 

“I’m boss of this camp till Seth's 
right enough to think straight again, 
then you can settle with him. If he still 
wants a shootin’-match with you then, 
I’ll see that he gets it. 

‘“‘ All you’ve got to do is to learn to 
shoot, an’ you'll be all right, but don’t 
you forget that you’ve got to behave 
very pretty—I’d think no more of 
shootin’ you than a black feller.” 

With this speech Mac swung round 
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and knelt beside his patient, placing the 
cool gun-barrel on his forehead to give 
him one second’s relief from the tor- 
turing fever. 

Barclay had swung the other way, 


-and glaring down he saw the faces of the 


other three stockmen grinning in an- 
ticipation of their new duties. He 
glowered at them a minute, then with 
a snort of disgust he drew away and set 
alight to his pipe with a firestick. 

There was not much to do in the 
littlecamp. All the shelter possible had 
been rigged up, and the principal occu- 
pation was to take off one’s shirt and 
“moles” in turn and dry them before 
the fire and then to try to keep them 
dry—a thing which required a little 
science, a good deal of patience, and an 
unlimited supply of hope. 

Mac and Barclay did not indulge in 
this frivolity—the former watching his 
stricken mate incessantly ; while the 
Cattle King remained aloof and looked 
as if his only business in life was to 
“Jet it rain.” 

Once during the morning one of the 
men went out on foot to turn the camp- 
horses back from straying too far, for 
the sound of the horse-bells was becom- 
ing indistinct. 

Then when the curt mid-day meal of 
salt-cow, damper, and strong tea had 
been disposed of, a pipe was smoked, 
and after that Mac suggested that their 
owner should take his first shooting- 
lesson. 

Barclay went forth with as good a 
grace as he knew how to manage, while 
Mac simply turned to his comrade’s 
side ; but the instructors led the way 
grinning uncomfortably at their new 
task, and only half appreciating the 
game. 

They went round to the other side 
of the rise so that the noise of the re- 
volver would not annoy the fever- 
patient. 

Seth raved at intervals through his 
nightmare. 

Thus the days passed, slowly, drearily, 
and the rain fell almost incessantly. — 

Out of the warm ground the herbage 
shot with extraordinary rapidity ; the 
river-bed a mile from the camp, from 
a dry waste became a stream, then 
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swiftly the river became a “ banker,” 
and in a little while all the flats were 
flooded and the water, stretching back, 
lapped and licked at the rise whereon 
the stock-riders were camped. 

One day Mac had gone down, as was 
his custom, to see whether the water- 
mark had risen or receded, while the 
other boys had tramped out after the 
horses. On returning he was surprised 
to see a man kneeling beside the fever- 
patient, treating him With care and 
trying to make the sufferer comfortable. 
Mac had approached behind the kneel- 
ing figure, and had not been heard, so he 
halted, marvelling that Barclay was 
capable of showing humanity towards 
any one. 

Barclay must have felt Mac’s gaze 
upon him, for he looked round sud- 
denly, seeming almost disconcerted for a 
moment, but then he rose to his feet 
with a snort and stalked off to his own 
little camp apart from the others. 

This was a quite unlooked-for trait 
in the Cattle King’s character, and it 
set Mac thinking. 

Twice a day was Barclay led like a 
lamb to his shooting-ground, and at 
first Pigweed Harry, who was chief 
instructor, had taken a very dismal 
view of the situation. 

“It’s waste o’ good shots,” he had 
told Mac, with a groan; “ besides 
bein’ no end dangerous. He mus’ be 
swivel-eyed inside of his head—he 
couldn’t hit a nelifant half a chain off.”’ 

But later on Pigweed had reported 
with some excitement that Barclay was 
‘gettin’ the drop,” at last. “I do 
reckon he’ll be a gun-man if we only 
have a bit o’ time at him yet,” he said. 

Greenhide and The Splinter were of 
like opinion and each day enthused 
more, until at last a day came when 
the party was faced with a dilemma. 

Seth was recovering rapidly, but he 
was dreadfully weak, and Mac would not 
let him be disturbed more than neces- 
sary ; the invalid lay there hour after 
hour saying nothing, too weak even to 
think much. 

The rains had ceased, the heavens 
smiled, the earth was brave with 
greenery as the flood-waters withdrew ; 
but Seth did not realise this yet, or, if 
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he did, it was only to consider the 
change due to another turn of his fever- 
dream. 

How would he take it when he was 
able to know and see the truth? No 
more cattle dying of thirst—no more 
eternal torment of the brain in trying 
to circumvent nature’s cruelties. The 
face of the earth which for the last two 
years had grown lean and wrinkled— 
the earth’s breast which had gasped 
like that of a dying man—all had be- 
come possessed of youth anew while 
Seth had dreamed, striving in his 
dreams as he had striven heartbrokenly 
in the dreadful waking hours this long, 
long time. 

The O’Briens are more or less philo- 
sophical, and Seth would soon be able to 
take the breaking of the drought as a 
fact, but there was one thing which had 
happened during his sleep which he 
would find hard to accept as a truth. 

This was the fact which had plunged 
the rest of the party in a dilemma. 

Some of the boys had been washing 
clothes, and conspicuous amongst the 
garments hung suspended from the 
branch of a little tree a pair of snowy 
‘“‘ moles ’’—the leg-covering of Pigweed 
Harry, who was attending to the cuisine 
department of the camp attired as for 
the Highlands in a shirt with a belt 
round it. 

Suddenly the crackle of a revolver 
in quick-firing action came down the 
breeze. Six shots, and another weapon 
was brought into play as swiftly, the 
bullets passing with a threatening 
whine over the camp. 

In an instant all were alert—even 
Seth rose to his elbow for a minute ere 
he dropped back again from exhaustion. 

Mac swore loudly—Pigweed, Green- 
hide and The Splinter were not to be 
out-done in vocabulary, but they were 
speechless when they discovered that 
not a shooting-iron of any description 
remained in camp. 

“ T’'ll go up an’ draw his fire,” panted 
Pigweed, “ while you fellies gets Seth 
out o’ range,” and he plunged valiantly 
towards a rock fifty yards distant, 
behind which stood the Cattle King, 
his head on one side and a Colt “ gun ” 
in each hand. 


Meanwhile the bullets whistled quickly 
overhead. 

All the camp’s arms, rifles and re- 
volvers lay on the flat of the rock before 
Barclay, and as he emptied one weapon 
he threw it down contemptuously and 
seized up another. 

He apparently did not notice Pigweed 
until that individual had rushed up to 
within ten yards, then he levelled his 
left-hand gun at the stockman’s chest, 
while he merrily shot away with the 
other. : 

Pigweed halted. 

Then it appeared that Barclay was 
not shooting to kill; so, stung with 
curiosity, Pigweed turned to see what 
could be the target. 

He was not long in finding out, and 
he let out a howl of rage as he saw the 
legs of his new-washed white mole- 
skin trousers being riddled with bullets. 

“Oh, you skunk!” he yelled, then 
in anguish, ‘‘ Me mow-els! me mow- 
els!’’ and heedless of the flying shots 
he rushed to save them. Both legs 
were ruined with a fancy pattern of 
bullet-holes right along them, and a last 
delayed shot went lower than the rest 
like a sort of full-stop. 

The outraged Pigweed on reaching the 
tree tore down his “‘ moles,”’ and tuck- 
ing them under his arm, turned to see the 
Cattle King stalking over to his own 
camp unarmed and cutting up a fill of 
tobacco. 

The others raced to the rock and 
rescued their ‘‘ guns,” and came back 
to the camp where Pigweed was sor- 
rowing over his “ moles.” 

He held them up in despair, but Mac 
caught the foot-end of the damaged legs 
and held it out. 

Then a look of blank dismay over- 
spread the faces of the stock-riders, for 
this is what they saw: 
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Pigweed plunged valiantly towards the rcck behind which steed the Cattle King, a Colt 
“gun” in each hand. But it appeared he was not shooting to kill (page 338). 
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““ Well now, that do bang the world!” 
exclaimed Mac. 

““An’ he’s used every jumped-up 
cartridge in the camp!” quoth The 
Splinter. 

“Don’t yew see the trouble, yew 
crowd of muttonheads ? ” Mac went on 
angrily. ‘‘ You’ve overtrained’im. Pig- 
weed, you’re too darned handy when 
you're given a job—you never do know 
when tostop. Look at that! ’’—and he 
pointed to the inscription—‘‘I dis- 
tin’tly tole yew to learn that man to 
shoot; I didn’t say nothin’ about 
learnin’ him wireless telegraphy ! 

“’Ow in thunder kin Seth come up 
agen that? You'd ’ave him just mur- 
dered. Seth’sa plumb right-’nuff shot, 
but it’ll be a long time before he’s 
studdy enough to fight, and besides he 
couldn’t do that anyhow. 

“We'll have to give Barclay a spell 
on the shootin’, an’ train Seth instead. 
I’m darned glad all the shots are gone 
till we get home.” 

The journey back to the homestead 
was very slow on account of Seth’s 
weakness, but after several days they 
arrived all safe. 

Seth had improved wonderfully, for 
he was young and had great vitality. 
He said he was “ feelin’ fine.”’ 

He had not referred again to his wish 
to shoot the Cattle King, and for this 
his companions were truly thankful. 
Probably the incident was dim in his 
memory, and very likely he did not 
know he had ever voiced his desire. 

He had not spoken to Barclay, and 
the latter continued his sphinx-like 
manner during the homeward ride. 

But the following morning Seth ad- 
dressed his friends. 

“Boys.” he said, “my job’s done 
here and I’m uff. I said I’d wait till the 
drought broke or the muster was 
through with, and I’ve done so. The 
cattle are all right now, so I can get off 
after another job; it’s not easy to get 
a decent management, there are so 
many good chaps after billets, so I 
may take on a bit of horsebreaking 
down on the Long Lagoon for a spell. 

“ T’m sorry to leave you boys—we’ve 
battled it through together and you've 
stuck to me through thick and thin. 


Perhaps we’ll get together again some 
day. 

“I’m going up to the office now, to 
pay myself off, and I'll light out for 
solitude—I’ll camp at the Twenty-Mile 
to-night.” : 

Then he went over to the office where 
he had kidnapped his chief three weeks 
previously, to sign his name for the 
last time in the station cheque-book. 

He ruled off his ledger-entry, tucked 
the cheque into his “ hind pocket,” and 
sought out the Cattle King, briefly 
stating that he was going away. : 

Barclay looked up with a truculent 
stare. ‘‘Good!” he said, then, re- 
placing his pipe in his mouth, he con- 
tinued to peruse the Pastoralist’s Re- 
view of a couple of months ago. 

There was no demonstration to see 
Seth O’Brien off—he saddled and rode 
away lonely. One horse was sufficient 
to carry him and all his worldly goods. 

But late that night as he lay in his 
blanket by the little fire at the Twenty- 
Mile he heard a jingle such as hobble- 
chains make when hung loosely from 
the saddle—horses’ hoofs and voices. 

Four men rode up to the little camp 
and dismounted, casting down their 
saddles and hobbling out their horses. 

“What’s up?” asked Seth. 

“Oh, we jus’ giv’ Barclay a little 
’rithmetic to do an’ kem along,” Mac 
explained, tapping the pocket where 
his cheque reposed, and then he turned 
in, spurs and all. 

“He kin run his darned station 
‘self,’’’ said Pigweed, helping himself 
to some lukewarm tea from Seth’s 
quart-pot. 

They slept. 

The little band rode along in the 
morning glory next day, Seth and Mac 
in silence, Greenhide and The Splinter 
a short distance in the rear arguing as to 
the probable result of the Melbourne Cup, 
which had taken place just a month 
previously. Pigweed had leaned from 
his saddle to pluck some of his name- 
sake, which he was now chewing reflec- 
tively as his little grey horse ambled 
along to overtake his mates, and behind 
him again came the two pack-horses 
running loose, now stopping to feed, now 
trotting to catch up. 
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Pigweed broke in on the racing argu- 
ment, ‘“‘ Don’t it seem an all-sort of a 
shame leavin’ the run now after we’ve 
battled through the bad time, an’ here 
we are ridin’ away through grass knee- 
deep, an’ all the cattle bulgin’ with feed 
till their eyes are all lookin’ crossways ?”’ 

The other two cast their eyes around 
the verdant scene—they could not but 
sigh with a vague regret, but The 
Splinter turned with challenge in his 
speech: : 

‘“T s’pose if it’s good ‘nuff for Seth to 
quit, it’s good ‘nuff for you.” 

And they rode on. 

It was noon when they reached the 
Dead Finish water-hole, and the two 
leaders rode down to the brink. 

“Hullo!” said McClymont, point- 
ing ten yards to the left. ‘‘ Who’s 
been here ? ”’ 

They went over and had a look— 
there was the fresh track of a shod 
horse, and another farther on and yet 
another. 

The other boys rode up and looked 
also. 

The Splinter whistled, and his excite- 
ment was permissible, for by all proper 
reckoning there should not have been 
a horseman there for at least three 
months, whereas so recent were these 
tracks that the water in the footmarks 
was still muddy. 

Seth’s eyes flashed round on Mac, 
only to find the latter looking at him 
with the suspicion of a grin. He 
nodded in affirmation of Seth’s implied 
question, 

They all sat still as statues and 
watched a cow and calf come down 
through the trees to the water’s edge; 
the cow was a little out of breath, and 
the calf trotted at her side with his 
mouth half open and his little pink 
tongue sticking out. 

The cow had a big ‘‘ K B ”’ branded on 
her near-hind-quarter, but the little 
white fluffy hair of the calf was yellow 
“ey new singe, and his brand read 
ries.” 


ae 1!’ chuckled Greenhide, but 


whether to complete the sentence sug- 
gested by the calf’s brand, or merely 
as an exclamation of joy, I cannot say. 

As the cow paused a moment to look 
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round, the calf put out his little pink 
nose, and sucked greedily to quench 
his thirst with the warm milk. 

“At last!’’ said Seth, low-voiced, 
as he half closed his eyes and drew a 
mighty breath. 

“Come on, boys !—this’ll be our 
last bit of work on Skull Springs run,” 
and he reined out, the others following 
eagerly, Mac hard at his heels. 

‘““ Whose tracks ?’”’ eagerly inquired 
The Splinter as they went. 

Greenhide grinned at him. ‘‘ You’re 
too young,” he mocked—*‘ you best 
stay behind, l’il boy, you might get 
hurt. Ain’t you heard of Jerry Oliver 
the half-caste ? He took up a patch 
o’ country an’ registered his brand 
G O 2—so’s to hev an excuse for 
keepin’ cattle. Stuck ’is stamp on a 
couple o’ cleanskin mickeys an’ said he 
owned a herd. 

“ That’s Mister Oliver’s way of be- 
comin’ a cattle-owner—I tell you clean- 
skin musterin’ ain’t half a bad caper 
if you carries it out careful. 

““Some of the Cattle Kings started 
that way. 

““’Course Seth an’ us all knows about 
it all along, but we never ’ad the time 
to turn back an’ trap the cattle-duffers. 

“Tt was Oliver who out o’ devilment 
came gallopin’ out of the scrub one 
night with an almighty shout that would 
‘ave scared Ole Nick. Rory Taylor was 
on watch ridin’ round the sleepin’ mob. 
When they stampeded, Rory rode like 
mad to try an’ wheel the lead, but his 
horse fell in front of the herd, an’ their 
hoofs cut him to ribbons, as you know, 
if you’ve read the inscription cut on his 
head-post. 

“Rory was a great horsy-man an’ a 
mate o’ Seth’s, an’ it’s sure Fate that’s 
give us this bit 0’ spare time to-day an’ 
shown us their tracks; an’ she’s rose 
Seth’s dander more by lettin’ us all see 
a G O 2 calf suckin’ a K B cow. 

“Nature, sort o’ rubbin’ it in like 
that, would rile a bandicoot, I reckon. 
Look at Seth—it’s got him as mad as a 
black snake.” 

Putting aside the death of Rory 
Taylor the situation would have been 
the same—even though Seth and his 
men were no longer the staff of Skull 





“When the mob stampeded, Rory rode i} mad 





li} mad to try an’ wheel the lead” (page 74/). 
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Springs run, the same thing must have 
happened ,for it is taken as a professional 
and personal insult by all good stock- 
men that cattle-stealing should flourish 
thus beneath their very noses. 

From force of habit—for their own 
self-respect—the boys would have made 
war. The cleanskin musterer is to the 
stock-rider what the cat is to the dog. 
He is not hunted to be eaten, but as a 
point of honour. 

The stock-riders spurred along the 
tracks, in through a thick patch of can- 
jee-bush, the thorns of which tore shirts 
and drew blood. 

In open timber they saw the three 
cattle-stealers, who were riding cauti- 
ously along behind a little mob of cows 
and calves; they looked round quickly as 
the thunder of hoofs came from behind. 

In a flash they had taken flight, fan- 
ning out in three directions. 

“Shoot those niggers ! ’’—Seth’s 
voice was a deep stern howl—“‘ Oliver’s 
my meat!” 

The Splinter, with the optimism of 
youth, let go a single long-range shot as 
he galloped and was more amazed at the 
result than the flying black fellow who 
had already embarked upon eternity 
ere his corpse had hit the ground. 

A proud boy was The Splinter. 

Greenhide and Pigweed were away on 
the left popping through the trees at the 
other native. 

But far out, circling away to the right, 
the hunt was led by Jerry Oliver riding 
for his life with Seth gaining fast upon 
him, while Mac on his old stock-horse 
strove vainly with the pace. 

The Splinter dismounted and ad- 
mired his own shot, then he caught a 
glimpse of a body tumbling to the 
ground from the horse in front of Green- 
hide and Pigweed ; so he picked up the 
rifle of his own victim, and with an 
effort got the corpse across his saddle, 
and ambled off triumphantly in the 
wake of Seth’s hunt. 

Oliver had circled so far now that he 
was racing back directly the way from 
which the pursuers had come. Seth was 
pressing him close, but did not fire a 
shot. He would not shoot until he was 
certain. Seth did not want to shoot to 
maim—his only object was to kill. His 
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Colt six-shooter lay loosely in his right 
palm as he galloped. He was not near 
enough for certainty yet. 

Another horseman coming’ from the 
pool flashed in from the flank, passed 
Mac, and raced after Seth. He too car- 
ried a Colt gun in his hand—he was 
long and lean and sat his flying horse 
with a grace and ease that would mark 
him out for the eye amongst a hundred 
horsemen. He was overhauling both 
Seth and the cattle-stealer. 

Oliver had almost reached a rocky 
rise—Seth O’Brien raised his gun. ; 

Then his horse fell, crashing to the 
ground—he had put his foot in a hole. 

With incredible swiftness Oliver was 
dismounted and kneeling behind a rock. 
His rifle was raised. 

Only a touch of the trigger and Seth 
would be a dead man even as he rose 
to his feet. 

~ Crack | 

And Jerry Oliver tumbled forward, a 
bullet between his eyes. 

Seth looked round. He could not 
believe his senses. 

It was not the presence of the Cattle 
King which made him doubt his vision, 
but it was that Barclay could have shot 
a man through the brain as he gal- 
loped up at least fifty yards away. 

Why Barclay was there at all is not 
for us to conjecture ; undoubtedly he 
had followed on the tracks of his truant 
stock-riders, but he was not the sort of 
man to eat humble pie in order to try 
to bring them back when once they 
were gone. 

Even now he made no comment—he 
simply reined away in the direction 
whence he had come, returning his 
revolver to its holster. 

Mac joined Seth, and presently up 
came the others with the two dead 
natives. 

“Well, that’s cleaned up that little 
gang,” quoth Pigweed. “ It'll be a 
happier world without ’em.” 

“Glory!” said The Splinter envi- 
ously. ‘Seth, that shot o’ yours Is 
better’n mine ! ”’ 

“°Tisn’t mine,” replied Seth. “id 
have been cold meat by now only for 
that shot.” 

All eyes were instantly turned on 
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their late manager, and the boys grinned 
when they saw the puzzled wonderment 
on his face, for plainly he could not 
reconcile the fact that Barclay of all 
men could have fired such a shot. 

“Come on,” Seth said, all uncon- 
scious that his expression was giving 
unlimited fun to the others, “ we Il plant 
‘em in the sandy dip there.’ 

Which they did, piling haif-a-dozen 
logs on top of the grave to keep out the 
dingoes. 

When all was over, Seth cast his eyes 
keenly from face to face of his mates. 
“T don’t reckon it’s necessary to report 
this business officially to the Govern- 
ment—or any one else, for that matter. 
See?” and he paused significantly. 

‘‘ Quite on-official !’’ Mac admitted. 

“So far’s I’m concerned,” said Pig- 
weed, “‘ it’s already forgotten.”’ 

‘Me too!” put in Greenhide. 

The Splinter—he had killed a man 
himself—just grinned. 

As for Long Barclay, everybody knew 
that he would adopt his usual policy— 
that of silence. 

The pack-horses had come on—they 
were used to bringing up the tail end of 
a hunt at their leisure. 

Seth went to his horse, and the others 
followed suit—Mac was watching him 
closely with a smile hid in his whiskers. 

Seth mounted and started to ride 
away. 

“Where you goin’? ” asked Mac, in 
a tone of feigned surprise. 

“ Back,” answered Seth simply with 
downcast eyes, as he headed towards 
the home-station. ‘“‘ After that shot of 
his, it’s up to me, I reckon.” 

Then he rode away and left them, a 
clump of equestrian statuary against 
the skyline, 

He had not gone far when they came 
cantering up behind, and ranging along- 
side, took his pace. 

For some time nobody spoke. 

Presently Seth turned on them almost 
savagely. 

‘Where you goin’ ? ” 

The boys looked at him sheepishly. 

“ Back!” said Mac, quoting his own 
answer—‘‘ I reckon what’s good ’nuff 
for you ain’t too bad for us.” 


Another tale of Long Barclay will appear next month 
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Half a mile farther on as they topped 
a little rise they saw the Cattle King, 
followed by a pack-horse, riding slowly 
towards them. 

For an intangible second his expres- 
sion was almost human, then the mask 
fell on his face again. 

He reined up squarely in front of the 
approaching riders. 

“T thought you were bound South,” 
he observed truculently, fixing Seth 
with his cold hard stare. 

“T was,” said Seth; “ but only for 
that long-range shot o’ yours at Oliver, 
I shouldn’t be goin’ anywhere. So I 
reckon it’s up to me to go back, and the 
boys go with me. Any objection ? ” 

There was the least glimmer of a 
smile in the hard eyes. 

“Not any in particular,”’ said Bar- 
clay, ‘“‘ but you’re none too careful for a 
manager. Kidnapping the boss, for 
instance, wasn’t in your contract—not 
even verbally so far as I remember. 

“Tf you're all going back—Mac’s 
manager—d’you understand ? 

“T’ve got some pressing business 
down in town about my other stations 
and it'll take me a few months to 
settle it. 

“Now those are my terms—d’you 
take ’em, or not ? Mac’s manager—sole 
manager of the Skull Springs Cattle 
Station, and don’t you forget it.” 

Mac turned fiercely in his saddle— 

“That’s all very well, Boss. But 
there’s Seth, an’ while Seth——”’ 

“Seth!” he snapped. ‘‘ Never you 
mind Seth. He’s a one-third partner in 
this station from now ; and don’t you 
forget it. I’m off down to look after the 
town end of things. You’re managing 
for me and him up here, so if you’ve 
any kicks now, see that he gets ’em——— 
take me?” 

And with these stupefying words he 
wheeled his horse southward, leaving 
the astonished group gazing speech- 
lessly after him. 

A hundred yards on his road the 
Cattle King turned. 

“And while you’re about it,” he 
shouted sardonically, ‘“‘ you men might 
improve your shooting a little—don’t 
forget, ‘ PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT! ’”’ 

JEFFREY SILANT. 























REY and drear in the morning 
The jaundiced gas-lights burn, 
Till the lamplighter comes 


Like the ghost of Dawn, 


And they fade and fade... 


away. 


From the yellow couch of Aurora 
Steps Tithonus grey 
Tithonus, Saint of Labour. 


Pray to him, workers, pray ! 


Bang, bang! Rat-a-thwack ! 
Clatter-clatter, clang the clogs, 


As the knocker-up whacks his way ! 


The bustle and stir of Dawn is here, 

As the bustling toilers don their togs, 
And their baggin tie as forth they hie, 
With the clatter-clatter of clogs. 

A-clang and a-clatter with joyful chatter, 
Dull or drowsy in the sober Dawn, 

Forth they go, the Sons of Labour, 
Marching forth in the grey-lit morn. 
Waddlers—bow-legs, limbs akimbo, 


Oily—stinking—blear-eyed—blinking. 


Then the buzzer, booming, steaming, 
Puts an end to drowsy dreaming, 
For they’re getting up steam, 
As the workers stream, 
Sturdy, straight, or bowleg-lanky, 
Lean and stunted, short or blunted, 
Pretty girls and toil-worn mothers, 
All a-march to the buzzer’s boom. 


To spindle, jenny, mule, or loom, 


Whatever you tend, whatever your doom, 


Off you go, loud booms the warning. 
Wake and work, the day is dawning ! 
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Clatter, clatter, bustle along, 
With a tired moan or a snatch of song. 
Leave the childer wi’ t’}owd women ! 
Leave the sick and the old at whum ! 
While you work, work, work at the loom, 
And the whirring spindle of your doom 
Spins cn till again the buzzers boom. 
For this is the life of the working-man : 
In you go and work your span 


Till vou stay at whum wi’ t’childer. 


It’s as hot as Africa, moist as Africa, 
Thwack-a-thwack goes the loom ! 

It’s as hot as Africa’s shore in the shed, 
And a sweating, stewing life that’s led 


As the warp and woof are woven. 


The smell of the size-room turns you sick, 


Mucky clay porridge with the stink of zinc... 
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The boilers burr, and the engine-room 
Is full of power as the fly-wheel speeds, 
Strongly as the Wheel of Fate 
Driving the Shears of Doom! 
Weaving the warp and woof of thousands, 
Engine of Love and Hate, move on, 
Booming ahead the mcrning Icng, 
Till the buzzer sounds her song, 
The call of Tithonus’ booming buzzer, 


1 


Sounding the clarion call of Freedom ! 


For the week-end, O Tithonus, 
Shall thy sons be free. 
REGINALD R. BUCKLEY. 























BORROW-ED 
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It cannot be done. 
People really would not 
stand it. I know because 
I have tried. 

Extract from an unpub- 
lished paper upon George 
Borrow and his writings. 


style very carefully upon 
those of the master, and 
that finally I set forth 
one summer day actually 
to lead the life of which 
I had read. Behold me, 
yd then, upon the country 
/ ESI TRIED road which leads from 
and my ex- Sussex village 
perience C 1omas Deri 1k hurst. 

may i1n- As I walked, I enter- 
terest other tained myself by re- 
people. You must im- collections of the founders of Sussex, 
agine, then, that I am_ of Cerdic that mighty sea-rover, and 
_ Soaked in George Borrow, of Ella his son, said by the bard to 
especially in his Lavengro and his be taller by the length of a spear- 
Romany Rye, that I have modelled head than the tallest of his fellows. 
both my thoughts, my speech and my I mentioned the matter twice to 
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4 the railway-station to the. 
Ierstrsted Gy, the rilway-station to the 
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peasants whom I met upon the road. One, a 
tallish man with a freckled face, sidled past me 
and ran swiftly towards the station. The other, 
a smaller and older man, stood entranced while I 
recited to him that passage of the Saxon Chronicle 
which begins, “‘ Then came Leija with longships 
forty-four, and the fyrd went out against him.” | 
was pointing out to him that the Chronicle had been 
written partly by the monks of Saint Alban’s and 
afterwards by those of Peterborough, but the fellow 
sprang suddenly over a gate and disappeared. 

The village of Swinehurst is a straggling line of 
half-timbered houses of the early English pattern. 
One of these houses stood, as I observed, somewhat 
taller than the rest, and seeing by its appearance 
and by the sign which hung before it that it was 
the village inn, I approached it, for indeed I had 
not broken my fast since I had left London. A 
stoutish man, five foot eight perhaps in height, 
with black coat and trousers of a greyish shade, 
stood outside, and to him I talked in the fashion 
of the master. 

“Why a rose and why a crown ?”’ I asked as I 
pointed upwards. 

He looked at me in 
astrange manner. The 
man’s whole appear- 
ance was strange. 
“Why not?” he an- 
swered, and shrank a 
little backwards. 

“The sign of a king,’ 
said I. 

“Surely,”’ said he. 
“What else should we 
understand from a 
crown ?”’ 

“* And which king ? 
I asked. 

“You will excuse 
me,”’ said he, and tried 
to pass. 

“Which king?” I 
repeated. 

‘““How should I 
know ?”’ he asked. 

‘You should know 
by the rose,” said I, 
“which is the symbol 
of that Tudor-ap- 
Tudor, who, coming 
from the mountains of 
Wales, yet seated his 
posterity upon the 
English throne. 
Tudor,” I continued, 
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getting between the stranger and the 
door of the inn, through which he 
appeared to be desirous of passing, 
“was of the same blood as Owen Glen- 
dower, the famous chieftain, who is by 
no means to be confused with Owen 
Gwynedd, the father of Madoc of the 
Sea, of whom the bard made the famous 
cnylyn, which runs in the Welsh as 
follows :——” 

I was about to repeat the famous 
stanza of Dafydd-ap-Gwilyn when the 
man, who had looked very fixedly and 
strangely at me as I spoke, pushed past 
me and entered the inn. ‘“ Truly,” 
said I aloud, “it is surely Swinehurst 
to which I have come, since the same 
means the grove of the hogs.’’ So say- 





ing I followed the fellow into the bar 
parlour, where I perceived him seated 
in a corner with a large chair in front of 
him. Four persons of various degrees 
were drinking beer at a central table, 
whilst a small man of active build, in a 
black, shiny suit, which seemed to have 
seen much service, stood before the 
empty fireplace. Him I took to be the 
landlord, and I asked him what I should 
have for my dinner. 

He smiled, and said that he could not 
tell. 

“ But surely, my friend,” said I, 
“vou can tell me what is ready? ” 

“Even that I cannot do,” he answered ; 
“but I doubt not that the landlord can 
inform us.” On this he rang the bell, 
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and a fellow answered, to whom I put 
the same question. 

“ What would you have ? ”’ he asked. 

I thought of the master, and I ordered 
a cold leg of pork to be washed down 
with tea and beer. 

“ Did you say tea and beer ? ” 
the landlord. 

~ aia,” 

“ For twenty-five years have I been 
in business,”’ said the landlord, ‘‘ and 
never before have I been asked for tea 
and beer.” 

* The gentleman is joking, 
man with the shining coat. | 

“ Or else ” said the elderly man in 
the corner. 


asked 


” 


said the 





“ Or what, sir ?”’. I asked. 
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he—“ nothing.”’ 
There was something very strange in 
this man in the corner—him to whom I 
had spoken of Dafydd-ap-Gwilyn. 

“ Then you are joking,’ said the land- 
lord. 

I asked him if he had read the works 


“Nothing,” said 


of my master, George Borrow. He said 
that he had not. I told him that in 
those five volumes he would not, from 
cover to cover, find one trace of any sort 
of a joke. He would also find that my 
master drank tea and beer together. 
Now it happens that about tea I have 
read nothing, either in the sagas or in 
the bardic cnylynions, but, whilst the 
landlord had departed to prepare my 
meal, I recited to the company those 














Icelandic stanzas which praise the beer 
of Gunnar, the long-haired son of Harold 
the Bear. Then, lest the language 
should be unknown to some of them, I 
recited my own translation, ending with 
the line— 


If the beer be small, then let the mug be large. 


I then asked the company whether 
they went to church or to chapel. The 
question surprised them, and especially 
the strange man in the corner, upon 
whom I now fixed my eye. I had read 
his secret, and as I looked at him he tried 
to shrink behind the clock-case. 

“The church or the chapel?” I 
asked him. 

“The church,” he gaSped. 

“Which church ?”’ I asked. 

He shrank farther behind the clock. 
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“T have never been so questioned,” he 
cried. 

I showed him that I knew his secret. 
‘“ Rome was not built in a day,” said I. 

“He! He!” he cried. Then, as I 
turned away, he put his head from be- 
hind the clock-case and tapped his fore- 
head with his forefinger. So also did 
the man with the shiny coat, who 
stood before the empty fireplace. 

Having eaten the cold leg of pork 
where is there a better dish, save only 
boiled mutton with capers?—and having 
drunk both the tea and the beer, I told 
the company that such a meal had been 
called “‘ to box Harry ”’ by the master, 
who had observed it to be in great 
favour with commercial gentlemen out 
of Liverpool. With this information 
and a stanza or two from Lopez de Vega 
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I left the Inn of the Rose and Crown be- 
hind me, having first paid my reckon- 


ing. At the door the landlord asked 
me for my name and address. 

“ And why ?”’ I asked. 

“Lest there should be inquiry for 
you,” said the landlord. 

“ But why should they inquire for 
me ? 

‘Ah, who knows ?”’ said the land- 
lord, musing. And so I left him at the 
door of the Inn of the Rose and Crown, 
whence came, I observed, a great tumult 
of laughter. ‘‘ Assuredly,” thought I, 
“ Rome was not built in a day.” — 

Having walked down the main street 
of Swinehurst, which, as I have observed, 
consists of half-timbered buildings in 
the ancient style, I came out upon the 
country road, and proceeded to look for 


those wayside adventures, which are, ac- 
cording to the master, as thick as black- 
berries for those who seek them upon 
an English highway. I had already re- 
ceived some boxing lessons before leaving 
London, so it seemed to me that if I 
should chance to meet some traveller 
whose size and age seemed such as to 
encourage the venture I would ask him 
to strip off his coat and settle any differ- 
ences which we could find in the old 
inglish fashion. I waited, therefore, by 
a stile for anyone who should chance to 
pass, and it was while I stood there that 
thescreaming horror came upon me,even 
as it came upon the master in the dingle. 
I gripped the bar of the stile, which was 
of good British oak. Oh, who can tell 
the terrors of the screaming horror ! 
That was what I-thought as I grasped 
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the oaken bar of the stile. Was it the 
beer—or was it the tea? Or was it 
that the landlord was right and that 
other, the man with the black, shiny 
coat, he who had answered the sign of 
the strange man in the corner? But 
the master drank tea with beer. Yes, 
but the master also had the screaming 
horror. All this I thought as I grasped 
the bar of British oak, which was the 
top of the stile. For half an hour the 
horror was upon me. Then it passed, 
and I was left feeling very weak and 
still grasping the oaken bar. 

I had not moved from the stile, 
where I had been seized by the scream- 
ing horror, when I heard the sound of 
steps behind me, and turning round I 
perceived that a pathway led across the 
field upon the farther side of the stile. 
A woman was coming towards me along 
this pathway, and it was evident to me 
that she was one of those gipsy Rias, of 
whom the master has said so much. 
Looking beyond her, I could see the 
smoke of a fire from asmalldingle, which 
showed where her tribe were camping. 
The woman herself was of a moderate 
height, neither tall nor short, with a face 
which wasmuch sunburnedand freckled. 
I must confess that she was not beauti- 
ful, but I do not think that anyone, save 
the master, has found very beautiful 
women walking about upon the high- 
roads of England. Such as she was I 
must make the best of her, and well I 
knew how to address her, for many 
times had I admired the mixture of 
politeness and audacity which should be 
used in such acase. Therefore, when 
the woman had come to the stile, I 
held out my hand and helped her 
over. 

“What says the Spanish poet Cal- 
deron?”’ said I. “I doubt not that 
you have read the couplet which has 
been thus Englished : 

Oh, maiden, may I humbly pray 
That I may help you on your way.” 


The woman blushed, but said nothing. 

“Where,” I asked, “ are the Romany 
chals and the Romany chis ? ” 

She turned her head away and was 
silent. 

“ Though I am a gorgio,” said I, “ I 


know something of the Romany lil,” 
and to prove it I sang the stanza 
Coliko, coliko saulo we 
Apopli to the farming ker 
Will wel and mang him mullo, 
Will wel and mang his truppo. 


The girl laughed, but said nothing. It 
appeared to me from her appearance 
that she might be one of those who make 
a living at telling fortunes or “ dukker- 
ing,’ as the master calls it, at race- 
courses and other gatherings of the sort. 

“Do you dukker ?”’ I asked. 

She slapped me on the arm. “ Well, 
you are a pot of ginger!’ said she. 

Iwas pleased at the slap, for it put me 
in mind of the peerless Belle. ‘‘ You 
can use Long Melford,” said I, an ex- 
pression which, with the master, meant 
fighting. 

‘Get along with your sauce ! 
she, and struck me again. 

“You are a very fine young woman,” 
said I, ‘‘and remind me of Grunelda, the 
daughter of Hjalmar, who stole the 
golden bowl from the King of the Is- 
lands.”’ 

She seemed annoyed at this. ‘‘ You 
keep a civil tongue, young man,” said 
she. 

‘““T meant no harm, Belle. I was but 
comparing you to one of whom the saga 
says her eyes were like the shine of sun 
upon icebergs.” 

This seemed to please her, for she 
smiled. ‘‘My name ain’t Belle,’’ she 
said at last. 

‘What is your name ?’ 

““ Henrietta.” 

‘‘ The name of a queen,”’ I said aloud. 

‘Go on,” said the girl. 

‘Of Charles’s queen,” said I, “ of 
whom Waller the poet (for the English 
also have their poets, though in this re- 
spect far inferior to the Basques)—of 
whom, I say, Waller the poet said : 


said 


That she was Queen was the Creator’s act, 

Belated man could but endorse the fact.”’ 

“Tsay!” cried the girl. ‘‘ How you 
do go on!” 

“So now,” said I, ‘since I have 
shown you that you are a queen you 
will surely give me a choomer.” : 

‘‘ T’ll give you one on the ear-hole, 
she cried. 
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“ Then I will wrestle with you,” said 
I. ‘If you should chance to put me 
down, I will do penance by teaching you 
the Armenian alphabet—the very word 
alphabet, as you will perceive, shows us 
that our letters came from Greece. If, 
on the other hand, I should chance to 
put you down, you will give me a 
choomer.”’ 

I had got so far, and she was climbing 
the stile with some pretence of getting 
away from me, when there came a van 
along theroad, belonging, as I discovered, 
to a baker in Swinehurst. The horse, 
which was of a brown colour, was such 
as is bred in the New Forest, being some- 
what under fifteen hands and of a hairy, 
ill-kempt variety. As I know less than 
the master about horses, I will say no 
more of thishorse, save to repeat that its 
colour was brown—nor indeed had the 
horse or the horse’s colour anything to 
do with my narrative. I might add, 
however, that it could either be taken 
as a small horse or as a large pony, being 
somewhat tall for the one, but under- 
sized for the other. I have now said 
enough about this horse, which has no- 
thing to do with my story, and I will 
turn my attention to the driver. 

This was a man with a broad, florid 
face and brown side-whiskers. He was 
of a stout build and had rounded 
shoulders, with a small mole of a reddish 
colour over his left eyebrow. His jacket 
was of velveteen, and he had large, iron- 
shod boots, which were perched upon 
the splashboard in front of him. He 
pulled up the van as he came up to the 
stile near which I was standing with the 
maiden who had come from the dingle, 
and in a civil fashion he asked me if I 
could oblige him with a light for his 
pipe. Then,as I drewa matchbox from 
my pocket, he threw his reins over the 
splashboard, and .removing his large, 
iron-shod boots he descended on to the 
road. He was a burly man, but in- 
clined to fat and scant of breath. It 
seemed to me that it was a chance for 
one of those wayside boxing adventures 
which were so common in the olden 
times. It was my intention that I 
should fight the man, and that the 
maiden from the dingle standing by me 
should tell me when to use my right or 
26 
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my left, as the case might be, picking 
me up also in case I should be so un- 
fortunate as to be knocked down by the 
man with the iron-shod boots and the 
small mole of a reddish colour over his 
left eyebrow. 

“Do you use Long Melford?” I 
asked. 

He looked at me in some surprise, and 
said that any mixture was good enough 
for lim. 

“ By Long Melford,” said I, “I do 
not mean, as you seem to think, some 
form of tobacco, but I mean that art 
and science of boxing which was held 


-in such high esteem by our ancestors, 


that some famous professors of it, such 
as the great Gully, have been elected to 
the highest offices of the State. There 


were men of the highest character 
amongst the bruisers of England, of 


whom I would particular mention Tom 
of Hereford, better known as Tom 
Spring, though his father’s name, as I 
have been given to understand, was 
Winter. This, however, has nothing to 
do with the matter in hand, which is 
that you must fight me.” 

The man with the florid face seemed 
very much surprised at my words, so 
that I cannot think that adventures of 
this sort were as common as I had been 
led by the master to expect. 

“ Fight !”’ said he. “‘ What about ?”’ 

“It is a good old English custom,” 
said I, ‘“‘ by which we may determine 
which is the better man.” 

“|’ve nothing against you,” said he. 

“Nor I against you,” I answered. 
“So that we will fight for love, which 
was an expression much used in olden 
days. It isnarrated by Harold Sygvyn- 
son that among the Danes it was usual 
to do so even with battle-axes, as is told 
in his second set of runes. Therefore 
you will take off your coat and fight.” 
As I spoke, I stripped off my own. 

The man’s face was less florid than 
before. ‘“‘ I’m not going to fight,” said 
he. 

‘““ Indeed you are,’’ I answered, “‘ and 
this young woman will doubtless do you 
the service to hold your coat.” 

“You're clean balmy,” said Henri- 
etta. 

“ Besides,” said I, ‘if you will not 
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fight me for love, perhaps you will fight 
me for this,’’ and I held out a sovereign. 
“ Will you hold his coat ?”’ I said to 
Henrietta. 

‘*T’ll hold the thick ’un,”’ said she. 

“No, you don’t,” said the man, and 
put the sovereign into the pocket of his 
trousers, which were of a corduroy 
material. ‘‘ Now,’ said he, “‘ what am 
I to do to earn this ? ”’ 

“ Fight,” said I. 

“How do you do it ?”’ he asked. 

“ Put up your hands,”’ I answered. 

He put them up as I had said, and 
stood there in a sheepish manner with 
no idea of anything further. It seemed 
to me that if I could make him angry he 
would do better, so I knocked off his hat, 
which was black and hard, of the kind 
which is called billy-cock. 

“Heh, guv’nor!”’ he cried, ‘‘ what 
are you up to?” 

“That was to make you angry,’’said I. 

“Well, I am angry,” said he. 

“ Then here is your hat,”’ said I, “ and 
afterwards we shall fight.” 

I turned as I spoke to pick up his hat, 
which had rolled behind where I was 
standing. As I stooped to reach it, I re- 
ceived such a blow that I could neither 
rise erect nor yet sit down. This blow 
which I received as I stooped for his 
billy-cock hat was not from his fist, but 
from his iron-shod boot, the same which 
I had observed upon the splashboard. 
Being unable either to rise erect or yet 
to sit down, I leaned upon the oaken bar 
of the stile and groaned loudly on ac- 
count of the pain of the blow which I 
had received. Even the screaming 
horror had given me less pain than this 
blow from the iron-shod boot. When 
at last I was able to stand erect, I found 
that the florid-faced man had driven 
away with his cart, which could no 
longer be seen. The maiden from the 
dingle was standing at the other side of 
the stile, and a ragged man was running 
across the field from the direction of the 
fire. 

“Why did you not warn me, Henri- 
etta?”’ I asked. 

‘IT hadn’t time,’ 


’ 


said she. ‘‘ Why 


were you such a chump as to turn your 
back on him like that ? ” 
The ragged man had reached us, 


where I stood talking to Henrietta by 
the stile. I will not try to write his 
conversation as he said it, because I 
have observed that the master never 
condescends to dialect, but prefers by a 
word introduced here and there to show 
the fashion of a man’s speech. I will 
only say that the man from the dingle 
spoke as did the Anglo-Saxons, who were 
wont, as is clearly shown by the vener- 
able Bede, to call their leaders ’Enjist 
and ’Orsa, two words which in their 
proper meaning signify a horse and a 
mare. 

“What did he hit you for ?”’ asked 
the man from the dingle. He was ex- 
ceedingly ragged, with a powerful frame, 
a lean brown face, and an oaken cudgel 
in his hand. His voice was very hoarse 
and rough, as is the case with those who 
live in the open air. ‘ The bloke hit 
you,”’ said he. ‘‘ What did the bloke hit 
you for?” . 

“He asked him to,” said Henrietta. 

“ Asked him to—asked him what ? ” 

““ Why, he asked him to hit him. Gave 
him a thick ’un to do it.” 

The ragged man seemed surprised. 
*‘See here, gov’nor,” said he. “If 
you're collectin’, I could let you have one 
half-price.” 

““ He took me unawares,” said I. 

““ What else would the bloke do when 
you bashed his hat ?”’ said the maiden 
from the dingle. 

By this time I was able to straighten 
myself up by the aid of the oaken bar 
which formed the top of the stile. 
Having quoted a few lines of the Chinese 
poet Lo-tun-an to the effect that, how- 
ever hard a knock might be, it might 
always conceivably be harder, I looked 
about for my coat, but could by no 
means find it. 

“ Henrietta,” I said, ‘what have 
you done with my coat ?” 

“Look here, gov’nor,” said the man 
from the dingle, ‘“‘ not so much Henri- 
etta, if it’s the same to you. This 
woman’s my wife. Who are you to call 
her Henrietta ? ”’ 

I assured the man from the dingle 
that I had meant no disrespect to his 
wife. “I had thought she was a moit,”’ 
said I; “ but the ria of a Romany chal is 
always sacred to me.” 
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“Clean balmy,’’ said the woman. 

“ Some other day,”’ said I, “I may 
visit you in your camp in the dingle and 
read you the master’s book about the 
Romanys.”’ 


““What’s Romanys?’” asked the 


man. 
Myself. Romanys are gipsies. 
The Man. We ain’t gipsies. 
Myself. What are you then ? 


The Man. We are hoppers. 

Myself (to Henrietta). Then how did 
you understand all I have said to you 
about gipsies ? 

. Henrietta. I didn’t. 

I again asked for my coat, but it was 
clear now that before offering to fight 
the florid-faced man with the mole over 
his left eyebrow I must have hung my 
coat upon the splashboard of his van. 
I therefore recited a verse from Ferid- 
eddin-Atar, the Persian poet, which 
signifies that it is more important to 
preserve your skin than your clothes, 
and bidding farewell to the man from 
the dingle and his wife I returned into 
the old English village of Swinehurst, 
where I was able to buy a second-hand 
coat, which enabled me to make my way 
to the station, whence I should start for 
London. I could not but remark with 


some surprise that I was followed to the 
station bymanyof the villagers, together 
with the man with the shiny coat, and 
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that other, the strange man, he who 
had slunk behind the clock-case. From 
time to time I turned and approached 
them, hoping to fall into conversation 
with them; but as I did so they would 
break and hasten down the road. Only 
the village constable came on, and he 
walked by my side and listened while I 
told him the history of Hunyadi Janos 
and the events which occurred during 
the wars between that hero, known also 
as Corvinus or the crow-like, and Ma- 
hommed the second, he who captured 
Constantinople, better known as By- 
zantium, before the Christian epoch. 
Together with the constable I entered 
the station, and seating myself in a 
carriage I took paper from my pocket 
and I began to write upon the paper all 
that had occurred to me, in order that I 
might show that it was not easy in these 
days to follow the example of the master. 
As I wrote, I heard the constable talk to 
the station-master, a stout, middle-sized 
man with a red neck-tie, and tell him of 
my own adventures in the old English 
village of Swinehurst. 

“He is a gentleman too,” said the 
constable, “and I doubt not that he 
lives in a big house in London town.” 

“A very big house if every man had 
his rights,” said the station-master, and 
waving his hand he signalled that the 
train should proceed. 

A. Conan DOYLE. 








HOW 


VERYBODY dreams; 

for though there are a 

few people who assert 

that they never dream, 

it will usually be found 

on pressing them that 

they ‘‘sometimes’’ 

dream, but that they 

cannot remember what they have 
dreamt. That is often the case with 
those who confess to dreaming habitu- 
ally; the memory of the dream fades 
during the ensuing day, and sometimes 
cannot be recalled at all. If we forget 
our dreams there is probably some 
reason for forgetting, though the reason 
may be no more logical than that 
which leads us to “ forget’”’ to pay 
a bill—a form of forgetfulness to which 


AND WHY WE HAVE THEM 


By E.S.Grew 


ILLUSTRATED B»Y 


CHarces RosBinson 


our disinclination contributes more 
than we imagine. 


WHAT IS THEIR SIGNIFICANCE? 


But there are strong reasons for think- 
ing that everybody dreams ; and that 
this dreaming goes on while we are sleep- 
ing and while we are waking, as well 
as in those moments in between when 
the images appear to us. To those who 
admit that they dream, these dream- 
images sometimes appear very real and 
even portentous. It was so, as we know, 
with the ancients ; and Pharaoh’s re- 
curring dream, first of the seven lean 
kine which ate up the fat kine, and then 
of the seven thin and withered ears of 
corn which devoured the seven full 
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and good ears, is an historical example 
of peculiar interest because it shows 
how in a dream a thought or idea is 
often repeated, the second presenta- 
tion of it being usually bolder and 
more distinct than the first. Accord- 
ing to Josephus, whose account of 
the occurrence is fuller than that in 
the Bible, Joseph, after listening to 
Pharaoh’s report of the dream, made 
the correct scientific observation, ‘‘ This 
dream, O king, although seen under 
two forms, signifies one and the same 
issue of things.” 


THEY ARE NOT MEANINGLESS 


The interpreter of dreams both before 
and since Joseph’s day was a person of 
considerable if sometimes precarious 
repute. His methods may have been 

nsound, but at least he was wiser 
than those who deny to dreams any 
importance or significance whatso- 
ever, and who have been led by 
the incoherent and absurd and — 
impossible pictures and oc- 
currences in dream pictures 


to believe that they have a 
no connec- fo 
‘i “ 
tion a 
” a 
a gt 
a : 
i Si with the 
F . . 
waking mind, and 
/ ys that they are mere 
| / random collections of 
FF impressions. Nor are those 
/ Ps who have urged, with more 
/ appearance of scientific under- 


standing, that dreams are the 
product of bodily disturbances— 
or, according to the popular saying, 
“Dreams come from the stomach ’’— 
much nearer the mark. Their idea is 
' that the sleepy brain muddles up the 
impressions, and if, for example, we 
throw the clothes off, will dream that 
we are swimming or are in a balloon, or 
in the Arctic regions. But that is not 
true either. The sleeping brain, or 
rather, the sleeping mind is not half so 
much asleep as that. It knows more 
or less what has happened to the body, 
and it weaves the bodily impression 
into the substance of the dream: but it 
does not allow the impression to dictate 
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THE TRUE ‘‘ALTER EGO" 
From the foregoing observations 
it will be seen that we are inclined 
to attribute to the dreaming mind 
a capacity and an individuality, one 
might almost say a will, of its own. 
That is exactly what we do mean. 
The dreaming mind is not the sport of 
chance impressions, and its pictures are 
not mere jumbles of memories without 
any connection between them. On 
the contrary the dreaming mind is a 
powerful although a primitive mind ; 
and the dreams it frames are governed 
by laws quite as surely as the actions 
of the body are governed by laws, or 
even as the rhyme and rhythm of a 
verse framed by a poet are governed by 
laws. The dream, like everything else 
in nature, is obedient to law. What 
the modern science of the mind is 
striving to discover is the nature of 
this law. 

The first step towards this end is to 
define what sort of a mind it is which 
performs this dreaming. It is clearly 
of a different order from the waking 
mind. The waking mind is influenced 


the same image in the dreaming 


yA #6 mind. 
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by all the realities of existence ; it 
can set the body and its limbs in 
movement. But sleep closes the 
gates of reality and of movement on 
the dreaming mind. It cannot be 
a mind of action ; it is condemned 
to the passive réle of dreamer, but 
as a dreamer it works very hard. 
Imagine a dreamer—in the poetic 
sense of the word—in prison, and 
consider how most of his time would 
be spent. It would be spent in 
wishing, in constructing dreams that 
are wishes. That is the secret of 
the dream. Every dream is a wish. 


TRACES OF THE PRIMITIVE MAN 


This idea, which is due to the 
genius of the greatest of modern 
psychologists, Professor Sigmund 
Freud, of Vienna, is the starting- 
point of the whole theory of dreams, 
as well as of that science with which 
it is interwoven, and which is 
the knowledge of the “‘ unconscious 
mind.’ Darwin has shown us that 
in the bodily anatomy of the 

human being are vestiges of 


his descent from less noble animals, 
and that if the young of any animal 
be examined these ancestral traits un- 
fold themselves. Freud, applying this 
idea to the growth of the mind, shows 
that in every mind, however high its 
intellectual development, are vestiges 
of the primitive mind of man—and that 
if these vestiges are sought out and ex- 
amined they will find counterparts in 
what we may imagine the mind of an 
infant, a babe in arms, to be. As we 
grow up, this infantile mind becomes 
overlaid by the mind of experience, of 
civilisation, of education ; and eventu- 
ally becomes subordinate to them. But 
the infantile mind, the unconscious 
wishing mind, though repressed is never 
suppressed. There is always, as a 
modern novelist has said, ‘‘ the eternal 
up-springing of the child in us’”’; and 
its great opportunity lies in dreaming. 
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“ A tobacco-pi,¢ 
may turn into a 
golf-club.” 


S / Probably, as we 

/ / oT . . 
4 a have said, it is 
Pg always at its 


dream-work, but it 
is so over-shadowed by 


i wt 
— cai , : 
ane ae its conscious partner, the 


waking mind, that only when 
we are half-awake can we catch a 
glimpse of the work it is pursuing. 


THE HABITS OF THE CHILD-MIND 


Before examining the “‘ dream work ” 
let us look a little more closely at this 
infantile mind. The most noticeable 
thing about it is its endless demand for 
the gratification of its appetites. In its 
earlier stages it wants merely to eat or 
drink, or sleep and be comfortable. It 
is exquisitely and entirely selfish and 
personal. Even in its early stages of 
growth it is wanting in social attributes 
—‘‘ Children are all little Cains,’ said 
Erasmus. Its thought-processes are in 
its early stages extremely rudimentary 
and inadequate. It can only proceed 
by associating one thing with another. 
It treats things which are alike as if 
they were the same thing; it applies 
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this prin- 
ciple to persons 
also. It makes no dis- 
tinction between a fantasy 
and an actual situation in 
life—an indiarubber mouthpiece 


| may quite satisfactorily if tem- 


porarily appease its feelings of 
hunger. 


THE WISH IS FATHER TO 
THE THOUGHT 

That is the order of intelli- 
gence to which the dream-mind 
belongs. It has no sense of 
logic of its own. It has 

no sense of identity. It 
commonly fuses together into 
one dream-person two or more 
persons who in real life have 
some resemblance. The same is 
true of the perception of things. It is 
indeed rather fond of making use of 
these resemblances to symbolise one 
thing by another, so that, for ex- 
ample, we may symbolise a wish to 
travel by dreaming of a railway- 
train; just as in the same way we 
may symbolise the immortal wish to 
be great and important by dreaming 
that we are Generals or Princes, 
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or Cabinet Ministers. 
Again, because the dream-mind 
has no sense of logic, it conse- 
quently puts quite incon- 
gruousoccurrences together, 
only requiring that there 
should be some filament VV 
of memory or associa- 
tion between them. 
We shall make this 
clearer by remem- 
bering how quickly, 
when we are awake, 
one memory leads | 
toanother,sothat /! \ 
having begun by 
thinking of to- 
bacco, we are the 
next second think- 
ing of golf. (As for 
example, tobacco— 
Virginian tobacco— 
Three Castles—Westward Ho! 









“ Insufficiently dressed 
for a walk.” 
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—Westward Ho! Golf Course.) 

In a dream the connecting-links 
drop, and a tobacco-pipe could 
turn into a golf-club. Finally the 
dreaming mind makes no dis- 
tinction between what is fantastic 
and what might be real. It is 
not surprised to find a ship sailing 
along a road, or to see one person 
change into another. Dr. Jekyll 
turning himself into Mr. Hyde would 
be a frightful and paralysing thing to 
behold in our waking state ; it excites 
neither surprise nor terror in a dream. 
Alarming situations or occurrences 


leave the dream-emotions quite un- 


moved ; and though terror is felt in 
nightmare it is quite disproportionate 
to the thought or idea which ap- 
parently causes it. Perhaps I may 
quote an example of the last state- 
ment. A nightmare which from 
time to time has afflicted me and 
which excites in me unreasoning 
terror is that of a door of a room 
which will not shut, but which swings 
open after I close it. Yet I actually 
often sleep in a room the door of 
which has this trick. It never 
affrights me in my waking state, and 
my dreaming mind apparently cannot 
remember the fact. 


WHAT ARE THE LAWS? 


If, however, the operations of the 


dreaming mind are so lacking in con- 


sequence and logic, how, it 
may well be asked, are any 
laws to be discerned of 
the way in which it forms 
dreams? To that we shall 
make answerthat thedream- 
mind, though it seems so 
primitive, is after all part of 
our waking mind. It is in- 
terwoven with it; it is the 
soil from which the thinking 
mind has sprung and in 
which its roots are set. 
Consequently 

we shall find 










that the thinking 
mind, which almost 
fully governs the 


dreaming primi- } } 
tive mind while i * \ A 
we are awake, / x a 
exercises acensor- \/ Ananionieus 
ship over it when \ 
we sleep, certainly | \ 
at that time be- " 
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tween sleeping \ = 
and waking when = 
dreams rise to the 
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HOW TO ANALYSE A 
DREAM 


This assertion is so 
new an idea that many 
people will condemn it 
off-hand. But let us 
Say at once that the 
task of analysing a 
dream is not easy : it 
_— needs practice and a 
eo. good deal of persever- 


pursue is this. Think 
/ of your dream—it is 


/ a good plan to write 


\ 
Y f a) ance. The method to 
} 
j 


—. "3 / 
N one” / rf down what you can 
¢ ° “— a 5 ls 
level of conscious- i remember of it—and 


ness. It seems not 


unlikely that the primitive mind never 
quite goes to sleep, but just as most 


of our bodily functions of digestion, 
etc., run slowly on in the sleeping 
state, so also this unsleeping intelli- 

gence or instinct goes on with its 

work of weaving dream-images. 


MEMORY AS RAW MATERIAL 


Let us now consider what 
material it works with. It has 
memories; it has an enormous 
store of them, which it began to 
collect in our earliest childhood ; 
and it was collecting them yester- 
day, great and small, trivial and 
important. It does not seem to 
have any reasonable standard of 
what is important; but it has reasons 
of its own for remembering any in- 
dividual occurrence. That reason 
appears to be the suitability of the 
occurrence for joining up with some 
other occurrence. In every dream 
will be found memories of the pre- 
vious twenty-four hours; but these 
memories will be found to be joined 
up in a network of associations with 
memories of days before, of weeks 
before, even of years before. If the 
dream is very carefully searched for 
these ‘‘ associated memories,” it will 
often be found that they go back 
right into childhood. Freud, indeed, 
maintains that the complete analysis 
of every dream will always reveal an 
infantile memory. 











Af then take up its lead- 
og ing features one by one. 
r You will then find that 
each of these features is 
joined up with other memories 
with which the first has some- 
thing in common. Do not reject 
any associated memory because it 
seems silly, or far-fetched, or be- 
cause it is distasteful to you. The 
dreaming primitive mind knows 
nothing of such distinctions; it has 
no etiquette, no morals; it has not 
even learned disgust. But if you 
approach the network of associated 
memories with which the dream-mind 
has painted its pictures, in this spirit 
of the open mind, you will discern 
behind the pictures the real dream- 
thoughts which led to them. You 
will find the motive which the dream- 
mind had in setting about their com- 
position. 


COMPLICATED MACHINERY 

Two things will presently strike 
you. The first will be the enormous 
industry of the dream-mind. A 
single dream occurrence will nearly 
always be found to have links with 
a number of waking memories ; an 
individual in a dream is often one 
or two persons (with power to ex- 
change) and usually carries some 
characteristic attribute or action of 
another person or persons. Every 
feature of a dream springs from, not 
one memory, but many, all of which 
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mind.” 


are fused together in a remarkable way 
There is nothing in the operations. 
of the thinking waking mind quite 
like this industry of the lower mind; 
and it leads one to the suspicion 
that though dreams appear to be 
discharged in a few moments of time 
—as we wake up—they may. have 
taken a long time to manufacture. 
Another way of looking at these com- 
positions is to suppose that they have 
been “‘ made up ”’ in the dreaming mind 
for some time, lingering on the farther 
side of the gate of consciousness, but 
only slipping through that gate when 
we begin to wake. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE 
MANUFACTURE 

There is, however, a still more impor- 
tant feature of the dream-pictures than 
this extraordinarily complicated mosaic 
of past memories. It will not at first 
strike any one who begins to analyse 
his own dreams ; but it is proved by 
those who have made a’scientific study 
ofthem. It is, that some purpose hides 
behind this industrious manufacture of 
dream-images. The first step towards 
the proof of this is to show that the 
dreams we remember are not the real 
dreams. There is a gulf between the 
images of the dream and the dream- 
thoughts which compose these images. 
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** My pleasure- 7 oe 
loving, primitive, which looms large is inflated beyond 
unconscious ‘ 
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When we begin to pick a dream 
to pieces, and resolve it into the 
thoughts which are welded together 
to make it, we begin to find certain 
curiosities of composition. One is 
that animportant thought or memory 
seems to hide behind the rest, being 
given a smaller, more insignificant 
place than it ought to have. On the 
other hand, some thought-memory 


its importance. Then, again, one 
person isoften substituted for another 
in a dream; and we sometimes 
substitute another dream-person for 
ourselves. 


SYMBOLICAL ~\_ “Ss 
VAGARIES—THE ‘ ik 
NIGHT-GOWN STROLL \— \\ 


Or, again, and this is 
the most curious of the 
many ways in which the 
real thoughts of a dream are 
disguised—by distortion, or by 
displacement—an action or a_ | 
thought is ‘“‘symbolised.””. Thesym- } 
bols of dreams are too curious and 
complicated to explain at length here. 
But we will take one of the most 
common. Nearly everyone dreams from 
time to time that he or she is walking 
along a street insufficiently dressed. 
He feels a sense of embarrassment— 
though often it is not very painful or 
striking embarrassment—but nobody 
whom he meets in his dream appears to 
notice him. They, at any rate, are not 
embarrassed. Now this is an infantile 
dream-memory dating from the time 
when we were customarily bathed or 
undressed by our elders, and (the in- 
fantile mind being so constituted) we 
rather liked it. This infantile pleasure, 
which has other manifestations, persists 
in the mind, and may be recalled from 
time to time by some trifling occurrence 
in our daily life or habit. The past 
memory, which was a pleasurable one, 
is linked up with the recent one; and 
consequently when we dream of going 
about half-dressed we are really ful- 
filling an unconscious wish of our 
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infantile mind 
——in spite of 
the fact that 
it embarrasses 
our more edu- 
cated and 
civilised mind. 

















































CENSOR 
AND 
CENSORED 


This brings 
us to the con- 





be 


** A house will 
symbolise 
the 
human 
body.” 


sideration of the re- 
lations between this 
lowly primitive mind 
which can do little 
but dream and wish, 


and the upper mind 
which is its governor and 
censor. In order to make 
mvself clear I will give an 


instance in 
son, though 
rowed it from 
It is an instance 

the waking state and 
would ordinarily be called 
absent-mindedness. It is 
really a common case of double- 
mindedness. I smoke a brand of - 
tobacco which is sold in tins, and I 
often fill my pipe automatically while 
I work. Before beginning to read at- 
tentively 1 examined two tins, in one 
of which the tobacco was old and 
dry, and reluctantly concluded that for 
economy I ought to finish that before 
dipping into the new tin. But to my 


the first per- 
I have _ bor- 

elsewhere. 
from 


surprise when, an hour later, having 
refilled my pipe in the interval, I ex- 
amined the tins, I found that I had 
helped myself from the new one. 


Thus, 
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though my conscious mind had resolved 
that I ought to smoke the old dry 
tobacco, my pleasure-loving, primitive, 
unconscious mind, taking advantage of 
the superior mind’s absorption in work, 
had prompted my hands to fulfil its 
wish. 

This instance is of the widest applica- 
tion to our mental state. There are in 
each of us two minds. 


A GUARDIAN AT THE IVORY GATES 
The lower mind, kept in order and 
repressed while we are awake, but 
allowed rope during sleep, continues 
its dream-weaving, its picture-making, 
each picture backed by a wish. But 
many of these wishes are primitive wishes 
of the animal mind that is in us all; 
wishes that the upper mind represses. 
““ Represses ”’ is the word, not “ sup- 
presses,”’ for these primitive wishes, 
like hunger and thirst, are stronger 
than ourselves, and though repressed 
they will return, for in a sense they 
are immortal. But the upper mind 
can repel them and turn them back. 
That is what it does when, half waking 
from its semi-sleep, it examines their 
meaning at the gate of consciousness. 
Stationed at the gate is a principle of 
the mind which acts as the censor of 
dreams. 


HOW THE SENTINEL IS ELUDED 


Herein lies the reason for all the 
curious distortions and concealments of 
dreams. For acts which it wishes to 
perform, but which in our waking state 
we should be ashamed to acknow- 
ledge, the dreaming mind invents 
symbols. In the same way it 
cloaks our ignoble am- 
bitions, our mean de- 
sires, our envy of 
our friends, 
thoughts 

who 


the shameful 
we have of those 
have injured us—hides 
them all under absurd 
images and impossible little 
dramas of dreams. It does 
this in a hundred ingenious ways 
which experience has taught it. ,/! 
Some of these become clear when 
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exan. ed, though several warnings 
must be given to any one who attempts 
to findthem. In the first place the real 
dream-thought or wish is nearly always 
hidden behind a detail which seems of 
smallimportance. In the second place 
the dream often employs symbols to 
conceal its meaning. A house, for ex- 
ample, will symbolise the human body. 
In the third place it must be re- 
membered that no symbol, however 
absurd it may seem, is too far-fetched 
for the dream-work. 

To sum up then the essential stuff of 
dreams is a complex of memories and 
thoughts of the most intimate possible 
construction ; chains of thought; con- 
tradictions of thought; digressions, 
illustrations—standing in manifold re- 
lations to one another. The dream- 
activity pushes and thrusts these 
thoughts together as a stream jambs, 
] twists and breaks up drifting ice. What 
rules does it follow in restoring a 
semblance of coherence to the images 
it sets before us ? 

It reproduces logical connection 
between objects by presenting them 
simultaneously ; acting in this way 
like a painter who might group 
| together all the poets of all ages 
on Parnassus to give the idea of 
poetry. 
It reproduces cause and 
effect by sometimes break- 
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& “ A wish that should have been 
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ductory dream and a main dream. 
Sometimes it is satisfied, however, with 
merely changing one person or thing in 
the dream to another. 

It cannot, however, apparently ex- 
press the idea of “or.” It expresses 
an alternative by putting in two 
images. 

Nor can it usually express contrast, 
or the idea of contradiction, or nega- 
tion, though it sometimes does so by 
inversions of ideas; anda “no” in a 
dream is sometimes expressed by 
failure to accomplish what we seem to 
be seeking to do. 

But one last question is sure to be 
asked: If dreams are the fulfilment 
of wishes, why is it that there are 
nightmares, and why is it that there 
are dreams of anxiety ? The answer is 
that an anxiety dream results from one 
of two things. It is either the result 
of the suppression of an urgent wish 
on the part of the lower mind, a wish 
that the censor refuses to let pass; or 
it is the revulsion of feeling caused 
when a wish that should have been 
suppressed has eluded the censor. But 
it must be remembered that anxiety 
dreams are not always what they seem. 
The anxiety dream of examinations 
which have to be passed, which often 
recurs in later life, nearly always refers 
to examinations which were actually 
passed in the earlier life of the student ; 
and these dreams, which usually recur 
when we are worried, seem to signify 
the wish on the part of the dream- 
mind that the result of our present 
anxiety should have a similarly happy 
outcome. 


Finally, one may say to those 
who care to pursue this subject, 
that it is an intensely stimulating 
if an extremely difficult one. 
Dream-thoughts will usually humble 
our pride ; but we may reflect that 

our waking minds are capable of 
resisting their wishes; and, in the 


words of Freud, in any case it is in- 


structive to become familiar with 
the soil from which our 
virtues proudly arise. 


E. S. GREw. 
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venomous hatred. 


cornelian heart. This ‘‘ talisman’ 
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By William John Locke 
Iltustratéd By Fréderick Gafoner 


AUL KEGWORTHY, “ The Fortunate Youth,”’ lived with his mother, 
P Mrs. Button, his step-father, Mr. Button, and six little Buttons, his 
half-brothers and sisters, in Budge Street, Bludston, a factory-town 

Little Paul is the victim of his mother’s 
He himself suspects that the Buttons are not his real 
parents, and in his eleventh year this fancy receives great encouragement 
owing to his hearing himself referred to as ‘‘ a poor little prince in a fairy-tale.” 
The same goddess who has thus referred to him presents him with a 


* becomes his most treasured possession. 


Subsequently, he is kicked into a factory, and reading and dreaming that he is of noble 


birth become the solaces of his life. 


After a time he runs off with Barney Bill, a wandering caravan merchant who offers 


him a lift to London. 


On his arrival there, through an introduction to Cyrus Rowlatt, R.A., he becomes 
a model and is soon in great demand amongst artists. He lodges off the Euston Road, 


where he is greatly admired by Jane, his landlady’s daughter. 
his occupation is unmanly, he leaves it for the stage. 


Deciding at last that 
Lack of talent obliges him to be 


content with the provinces, and whilst on tour he loses Jane’s address. Stranded through 
a defaulting manager, he tries to walk to London, but faints through exhaustion in the 
drive of Drane’s Court, the residence of Colonel Winwood and his sister, who are county 


magnates. 


discovering his poverty and convinced of his aristocrat 


Miss Ursula decides that he shall remain there to be nursed. Afterwards 


tic origin, she proposes that he 


shall become Colonel Winwocd’s private secretary. He gratefully accepts the post. 


This story began tn the May issue. 


Copies of that and the succeeding numbers 


can be obtained from the Publisher 


CHAPTER XI 


NE morning Paul, 
with a clump of 
papers in hishand, 
entered his pleas- 
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stepped briskly to 






3 the long Crom- 
wellian table 


placed in the window bay, and sat 
down to his correspondence. 

It was gusty outside, as could be. per- 
ceived by the shower of yellow beech- 
leaves that slanted across the view ; but 
indoors a great fire flaming up the 
chimney, a Turkey-carpet fading into 


beauty, rich eighteenth-century mezzo- 
tints on the walls, reposeful leather- 
covered chairs and a comfortable book- 
case gave an atmosphere of warmth and 
cosiness. Paul lit a cigarette and at- 
tacked a pile of unopened letters. 
At last he came to an envelope, thick 
and faintly scented, bearing a crown 
on the flap. He opened it and read: 
DEAR MR. SAVELLI, 
Will you dine on Saturday and help 
me entertain an eminent Egyptologist ? I 
know nothing of -Egypt save Shepheard’s 
Hotel, and that I’m afraid wouldn’t interest 
him. Do come to my rescue. 
Yours, 
SOPHIE ZOBRASKA. 
Paul leaned back in his chair, twid- 
dling the letter between his fingers, and 
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looked smilingly out on the grey autumn 
rack of clouds. There was a pleasant 
and flattering intimacy in the invita- 
tion: pleasant because it came from a 
pretty woman ; flattering because the 
woman was a princess, widow of a 
younger son of a Royal Balkan house. 
She lived at Chetwood Park, on the 
other side of Morebury, and was one of 
the great ones of those latitudes. A real 
princess. 

Paul’sglance, travelling back from the 
sky, fell upon the brass date-indicator on 
the table. It marked the 2nd of Oc- 
tober. On that day five years ago he 
had entered on his duties at Drane’s 
Court. He laughed softly. Five years 
ago he was a homeless wanderer. Now 
princesses were begging him to rescue 
them from Egyptologists. With glori- 
ous sureness all his dreams were coming 
true. 


Thus we see our Fortunate Youth at 
eight-and-twenty in the heyday of suc- 
cess. If he had strutted about under 
Jane’s admiring eyes, like a peacock 
among daws, he now walked serene, a 
peacock among peacocks. He wore the 
raiment, frequented the clubs, ate the 
dinners of the undeservingly rich and 
the deservingly great. His charm and 
his self-confidence, which a genius of 
tact saved from self-assertion, carried 
him pleasantly through the socialworld ; 
hissympathetic intelligence dealt largely 
and strongly with the public affairs 
under his control. He loved organising, 
persuading, casting skilful nets. His 
appeal for subscriptions was irresistible. 

He had the magical gift of wringing 
a hundred pounds from a plutocrat with 
the air of conferring a graceful favour. 
In aid of the Mission to Convert the 
Jews he could have fleeced a synagogue. 
lhe societies and institutions in which 
the Colonel and Ursula Winwood were 
interested flourished amazingly beneath 
his touch. The Girls’ Club in the Isle 
of Dogs, long since abandoned in 
despair by the young Guardsman, grew 
into a popular and sweetly-mannered 
nunnery. The Central London Home 
for the Indigent Blind, which had been 
languishing for support, in spite of Miss 
Winwood’s efforts, found itself now in a 


position to build a much-needed wing. 
There was also, most wonderful and 
important thing of all, the Young 
England League, which was covering 
him with steadily-increasing glory. 
Of this much hereafter. But it must 
be remembered. Ursula complained 
that he left her nothing to do save 
attend dreary committee meetings ; 
and even for these Paul saved her all 
the trouble in hunting up information. 
She was a mere figure-head. ~ 

“ Dearest lady,’”’ Paul would say, “ if 
you send me about my business, you'll 
write me a character, won’t you, saying 
that you’re dismissing me forincorrigible 
efficiency ? ” 

“You know perfectly well,” she 
would sigh, “‘ that I would be a lost, 
lone woman without you.”’ 

Whereat Paul would laugh his gay 
laugh. At this period of his life he had 
not a care in the world. 

The game of politics also fascinated 
him. A year or so after he joined the 
Winwoods, there was a General Election. 
The Liberals, desiring to drive the old 
Tory from his lair, sent down a strong 
candidate to Morebury. There was 
fierce battle, into which Paul threw him- 
self, heart and soul. He discovered he 
could speak. When he first found him- 
self holding acouple of hundred villagers 
in the grip of his impassioned utterance, 
he felt that the awakening of England 
had begun. It was a delicious moment. 
As a canvasser he performed prodigies 
of cajolery. Extensive paper-mills, a 
hotbed of raging Socialism, according to 
Colonel Winwood, defaced (in the 
Colonel’s eyes) the outskirts of the 
little town. 

‘“‘ They’re wrong ‘uns to a man,” said 
the Colonel despondently. 

Paul came back from among them 
with a note-book full of promises. 

‘“ How did you manage it?” asked 
the Colonel. . 

‘“‘T think I got on to the poetical side 
of politics,’ said Paul. 

“What the deuce is that ? 

Paul smiled. ‘‘ An appeal to the 
imagination,” said he. 

When Colonel Winwood got in by an 
increased majority, in spite of the wave 
of Liberalism that spread over the land, 
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he gave Paul a gold cigarette-case ; and 
thenceforward admitted him into his 
political confidence. So Paul became 
familiar with the Lobby of the House of 
Commons and with the subjects before 
the Committees on which Colonel Win- 
wood sat, and with the delicate arts of 
wire-pulling and intrigue, which ap- 
peared to him a monstrously fine di- 
version. There was also the matter of 
Colonel Winwood’s speeches, which the 
methodical warrior wrote out laboriously 
beforehand and learned by heart. 
They were sound, weighty pronounce- 
ments, to which the House listened 
with respect; but they lacked the 
flashes which lit enthusiasm. One day 
he threw the bundle of type-script 
across to Paul. 

“See what you think of that.” 

Paul saw and made daring pencilled 
amendments, and took it to the Colonel. 

“It’s all very funny,” said the latter, 
tugging his drooping moustache, “ but 
I can’t say things like that in the 
House.” 

“Why not? ” asked Paul. 

“If they heard me make an epigram, 
they would have a fit.”’ 

“Our side wouldn’t. The Govern- 
ment might. The Government ought 
to have fits all the time until it expires 
in convulsions.” 

“This is a mere dull agricultural 
question. The Board of Agriculture 
have brought it in, and it’s such per- 
nicious nonsense that I, as a county 
gentleman, have to speak against it.” 

“ But couldn’t you stick in my little 
joke about the pigs?” asked Paul 
pleadingly. 

“What’s that ?’’ Colonel Winwood 
found the place in the script. “I say 
‘that the danger of swine-fever arising 
from this clause in the Bill will affect 
every farmer in England.’”’ 

“And I say,” cried Paul eagerly, 
pointing to his note, “‘ ‘if this clause be- 
comes law, swine-fever will rage through 
the land like a demoniacal possession. 
The myriad pigs of Great Britain will be 
turned into Gadarene swine, possessed 
by the devils of socialism, hurtling 
down to destruction.’ You can show 
how they hurtle, like this ” He 
flickered his hands. 





“ Do try it.” 
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“H’m!” said Colonel Winwood. 

Sorely against his will, he tried it. 
To his astonishment it was a success. 
The House of Commons, like Mr. Peter 
Magnus’s friend, is easily amused. The 
exaggeration gaveacannon-ball’s weight 
to his sound argument. The Govern- 
ment dropped the clause—it was only 
a trivial part of a wide-reaching measure 
—the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture saying gracefully that in the 
miracle he hoped to bring about he had 
unfortunately forgotten the effect it 
might have on the pigs. There was 
“renewed laughter,’’ but Colonel Win- 
wood remained the hero of the half- 
hour and received the ecstatic congratu- 
lations of unhumorous friends. He 
might have defeated the Government 
altogether. In the daily round of 
political life nothing is so remarkable as 
the lack of sense of proportion. 

“It was the Gadarene swine that did 
it,’ they said. 

““ And that,’ said Colonel Winwood 
honestly, ‘‘ was my young devil of a 
secretary.” 

Thenceforward the young wit and the 
fresh fancy of Paul played like a 
fountain over Colonel Winwood’s arid 
speeches. 

“ Look here, young man,” said he one 
day, “I don’t like it. Sometimes I 
take your confounded suggestions, be- 
cause they happen to fit in; but I’m 
actually getting the reputation of a 
light political comedian, and it won't 
do.”’ 

Whereupon Paul, with his swift in- 
tuition, saw that in the case of a 
proud, earnest gentleman like Colonel 
Winwood the tempting emendations 
of type-script would not do. In 
what Miss Winwood called his subtle 
Italian way, he induced his patron to 
discuss the speeches before the process 
of composition. These discussions, in- 
volving the swift rapier-play of intelli- 
gences, Colonel Winwood enjoyed. They 
stimulated him magically. He sat down 
and wrote his speeches, delightfully un- 
conscious of what in them was Paul and 
what was himself; and when he de- 
livered them, he was proud of the im- 
pression he had made upon the House. 

And so, as the years passed, Paul 
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gained influence not only in the little 
circle of Drane’s Court and Portland 
Place, but also in the outer world. He 
was a young man of some note. His 
name appeared occasionally in the news- 
papers, both in connection with the 
Winwood charities and with the political 
machine of the Unionist party. He was 
welcomed at London dinner-tables and 
in country houses. He was a young 
man who would go far. For the rest, 
he had learned to ride and shoot, and 
not to make mistakes about the genea- 
logical relationships of important 
families. He had travelled about 
Europe, sometimes with the Winwoods, 
sometimes by himself. He was a young 
man of cultivation and accomplishment. 


On this fifth anniversary he sat gaz- 
ing unseeingly at the autumn rack, the 
Princess’s letter in his hand, and let- 
ting his thoughts wander down the 
years. He marvelled how valiantly the 
stars in their courses had fought for 
him. Even against recognition his life 
was charmed. Once, indeed, he met at 
the house in Portland Place a painter 
to whom he had posed. The painter 
looked at him keenly. 

“Surely we have met before ? 

“We have,” said Paul with daring 
frankness. ‘‘ I remember it gratefully. 
But if you would forget it, I should be 
still more grateful.”’ 

The painter shook hands with him 
and smiled. “You may be sure I 
haven’t the least idea what you’re 
talking about.” 

As for Theatreland, the lower walks 
in the profession to which Paul had be- 
longed do not cross the paths of high 
political society. It lay behind him far 
and forgotten. His position was secure. 
Here and there an anxious mother may 
have been worried as to his precise 
antecedents ; but Paul was too astute 
to give mothers over-much cause for 
anxiety. He lived under the fascina- 
tion of the Great Game. When he came 
into his kingdom, he could choose: not 
before. His destiny was drawing him 
nearer and nearer to it, he thought, with 
slow and irresistible force. In a few 
years there would be Parliament, office, 
power, the awaking from stupor of an 
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England hypnotised by malign influ- 
ences. He saw himself at the table in 
the now familiar House of green benches, 
thundering out an Empire’s salvation. 
If he thought more of the awakener 
than the awakening, it was because he 
was the same little Paul Kegworthy to 
whom the cornelian heart had brought 
the Vision Splendid in the scullery of 
the Bludston slum. The cornelian heart 
still lay in his waistcoat pocket at the 
end of his watch-chain. He also held 
a real princess’s letter in his hand. 

A tap at the door aroused him from 
his day-dream. There entered a self- 
effacing young woman with pencil and 
note-book. ‘‘ Are you ready for me, 
| i li 

“Not quite. Sit down for a minute, 
Miss Smithers. Or, come up to the 
table if you don’t mind, and help me 
open these envelopes.” 

Paul, you see, was a great man, who 
commanded the services of a shorthand- 
typist. 

To the mass of correspondence then 
opened and read he added that which 
he had brought in from Colonel and 
Miss Winwood. From this he sorted 
the few letters which it would be neces- 
sary to answer in his own handwriting, 
and laid them aside; then taking the 
great bulk, he planted himself on the 
hearthrug, with his back to the fire, and, 
cigarette in mouth, dictated to the self- 
effacing young woman. She took down 
his words with anxious humility, for 
she looked upon him as a god sphered 
on Olympian heights—and what socially 
insecure young woman of lower-middle- 
class England could do otherwise in 
the presence of a torturingly beautiful 
youth, immaculately raimented, who 
commanded in the great house with a 
smile more royal and debonair than 
that of the master thereof, Member of 
Parliament though he was, and Justice 
of the Peace and Lord of the Manor ? 
And Paul, fresh from his retrospect, 
looked at the girl’s thin shoulders and 
sharp, intent profile, and wondered a 
little somewhat ironically. He knew 
that she regarded him as a kind of god, 
for reasons of caste. Yet she was the 
daughter of a Morebury piano-tuner, of 
unblemished parentage for generations. 
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She had never known hunger and cold 
and the real sting of poverty. Miss 
Winwood herself knew more of drunken 
squalor. He saw himself a ragged and 
unwashed urchin, his appalling breeches 
supported by one brace, addressing her 
in familiar terms; and he saw her 
transfigured air of lofty disgust ; where- 
upon he laughed alow :4 the middle of 
a most unhumorous sentence, much to 
Miss Smithers’s astonishment. 

When he had finished his dictation, 
he dismissed her and sat down to his 
writing. After a while Miss Winwood 
camein. The five years had treated her 
lightly. A whitening of the hair about 
her brows, which really enhanced the 
comeliness of her florid complexion, a 
few more lines at corners of eyes and 
lips, were the only evidences of the 
touch of Time’s fingers. As she entered, 
Paul swung round from his writing- 
chair and started to his feet. 

““Oh, Paul, I said the 2oth for the 
Disabled Soldiers and Sailors, didn’t I ? 
I made a mistake. I’m engaged that 
afternoon.”’ 

“| don’t think so, dearest lady,”’ 
Paul. 

ak ama,” 

‘““ Then you’ve told me nothing about 
it,’’ said Paul the infallible. 

“| know,” she said meekly. “ It’s 
all my fault. I never told you. I've 
asked the Bishop of Frome to lunch, and 
I can’t turn him out at a quarter-past 
two,can I? What date is there free ? ”’ 

Together they bent over the engage- 
ment-book, and after a little discussion 
the new date was fixed. 

“I’m rather keen on dates to-day,” 
said Paul, pointing to the brass calendar. 

“Why ?” 

“It’s exactly five years since I entered 
your dear service,” said Paul. 

“We've worked you like a galley- 
slave, and so I love your saying ‘ dear 
service,’ ”’ she replied gently. 

Paul, half sitting on the edge of the 
Cromwellian table in the bay of the 
window, laughed. “I could say in- 


said 


’ 


finitely more, dearest lady, if I were to 
let myself go.” 

She sat on the arm of a great leathern 
chair. 
fied a happy intimacy. 


Their respective attitudes signi- 
“So long as 
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you're contented, my dear boy——” 
she said. ; 

“Contented ? Good heavens!” He 
waved a protesting hand. 

‘You're ambitious.” 

“Of course,” said he. ‘‘ What would 
be the good of me if I wasn’t ?”’ 

“One of these days you'll be wanting 
to leave the nest and—what shall we 
say ?—soar upwards.” 

Paul, too acute to deny the truth of 
this prophecy, said: “I probably shall. 
But I'll be the varissima avis, to whom 
the abandoned nest will always be the 
prime object of his life’s consideration.” 

“ Pretty,” said Miss Winwood. 

“ It’s true.” 

“I’m sure of it,” she said pleasantly. 
“‘ Besides, if you didn’t leave the nest 
and make a name for yourself, you 
wouldn’t be able to carry on our work. 
My brother and I, you see, are of the 
older generation—you of the younger.” 

“You're the youngest woman I 
know,” Paul declared. 

““T shan’t be in a few years, and my 
brother is a good deal older than I.” 

“Well, I can’t get into Parliament 
right away,” said Paul. ‘“ For one 
thing, I couldn’t afford it.” 

“We must find you a nice girl with 
plenty of money,” she said, half in jest. 

“Oh, please don’t. I should detest 
the sight of her. By the way, shall 
you want me on Saturday evening ?’ 

‘“‘ No—unless it would be to take 
Miss Durning in to dinner.” 

Now Miss Durning, being an elderly, 
ugly heiress, it pleased Miss Winwood 
to be quizzical. He looked at her in 
mock reproof. ‘ Dearest lady that you 
are, I don’t feel safe in your hands just 
I shall dine with the Princess on 


now. 
Saturday.’ 

An enigmatic smile flitted across 
Ursula Winwood’s clear eyes. ‘‘ What 


does she want you for ? ’ 

“To entertain an Egyptologist,” 
assured Paul. He waved his hand to- 
wards the letter on the table. ‘‘ There 
it is in black and white.” 

“I suppose for the next few days 
you'll be cramming hard.” 
~ “Tt would be the polite thing to do, 
wouldn’t it ?’’ said Paul blandly. 

Miss Winwood shook her head and 
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went away, and Paul happily resumed 
his work. In very truth she was to 
him the dearest of ladies. 


The Princess Zobraska was standing 
alone by the fireplace at the end of the 
long drawing-room when Paul was an- 
nounced on Saturday evening. She 
was a distinguished-looking woman in 
the late twenties, brown-haired, fresh- 
complexioned, strongly and at the same 
time delicately featured. Her dark- 
blue eyes, veiled by lashes, smiled on 
him lazily as he approached ; and lazily, 
too, her left arm stretched out, the palm 
of the hand downward, and she did not 
move. He kissed her knuckles, in 
orthodox fashion. 

“It is very good of you to come, Mr. 
Savelli,’’ she said in a sweetly foreign 
accent, ‘‘and leave your interesting 
company at Drane’s Court.” 

“Any company without you, 
cess, is chaos,” said Paul. 

‘Grand flatteur, va,” said she. 

“C'est que vous étes irrésistible, Prin- 
cesse, surtout dans ce costume-la.”’ 

She touched his arm with an ostrich- 
feather fan. ‘‘ When it comes to 
massacring languages, Mr. Savelli, let 
me be the assassin.” 

“T laid the tribute of my heart at 
your feet in the most irreproachable 
grammar,” said Paul. 

‘But with the accent of John Bull. 
That’s the only thing of John Bull you 
have about you. For the sake of my 
ears I must give you some lessons.” 

“ You'll find me such a pupil as never 


rin- 


teacher had in the world before. When 
shall we begin ? ” 

“ Aux Kalendes Grecques.”’ 

Ah, que vous étes femme !”’ 

She put her hands to her ears. 


“ Listen. ‘ Que—vous—étes—femme,’ ” 
she said. 
““ Que—vous—étes—femme,’”’ Paul 
repeated parrotwise. ‘“‘Is that better?”’ 

“ A little.” 

“I see the Greek Kalends have be- 
gun,” said he. 

“ Méchant, you have caught me in a 
trap,” said she. 

And they both laughed. 

From which entirely foolish conver- 
Sation it may be gathered that between 
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our Fortunate Youth and the Princess 
some genial sun had melted the icy 
barriers of formality. He had known 
her for eighteen months, ever since she 
had bought Chetwood Park and settled 
down as the great personage. of the 
countryside. He had met her many 
times, both in London and in Morebury ; 
he had dined in state at her house ; he 
had shot her partridges ; he had danced 
with her; he had sat out dances with 
her, notably on one recent June night, 
in a London garden, where they lost 
themselves for an hour in the dis- 
cussion of the relative parts that love 
played in a woman’s life and in a man’s. 

The Princess was French, ancien 
régime, of the blood of the Coligny, and 
she had married, in the French practical 
way, the Prince Zobraska, in whose 
career the only satisfactory incident 
history has to relate is the fact of his 
early demise. The details are less ex- 
hilarating. The poor little Princess, 
happily widowed at one-and-twenty, 
had shivered the idea of love out of her 
system for some years. Then, as is the 
way of woman, she regained her curios- 
ities. Great lady, of enormous fortune, 
she could have satisfied them, had she 
so chosen, with the large cynicism of a 
Catherine of Russia. She could also, 
had she so chosen, married one of a 
hundred sighing and decorous gentle- 
men; but with none of them had she 
fallen ever so little in love, and without 
love she determined to try no more ex- 
periments; her determination, however, 
did not involve surrender of interest in 
the subject. Hence the notable dis- 
cussion on the June night. Hence, 
perhaps, after a few other meetings of a 
formal character, the prettily intimate 
invitation she had sent to Paul. 

They were still laughing at the turn of 
the foolish conversation when the other 
guests began to enter the drawing-room. 
First came Edward Doon, the Egypt- 
ologist, a good-looking man of forty, 
having the air of a spruce don, with a 
pretty young wife, Lady Angela Doon ; 
then Count Lavretsky, of the Russian 
Embassy, and Countess Lavretsky; 
Lord Bantry, a young Irish peer with 
literary ambitions ; and a Mademoiselle 
de Cressy, a convent-intimate of the 
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Princess, and her paid companion, com- 
pleted the small party. 

Dinner was served at a round table, 
and Paul found himself between Lady 
Angela Doon, whom he took in, and the 
Countess Lavretsky. Talk was general 
and amusing. As Doon did not make 
and apparently did not expect anyone 
to make any reference to King Qa or 
Amenhotep or Rameses—names vaguely 
floating in Paul’s brain—but talked in 
a sprightly way about the French stage 
and the beauty of Norwegian fiords, 
Paul perceived that the Princess’s 
alleged reason for her invitation was but 
a shallow pretext. Doon did not need 
any entertainment at all. Lady Angela, 
however, spoke of her dismay at the 
prospect of another winter in the desert, 
and drew a graphic little sketch of the 
personal discomforts to which Egypt- 
ologists were subjected. 

“ T always thought Egyptologists and 
such-like learned folk were stuffy and 
snuffy with goggles and ragged old 
beards,” laughed Paul. ‘‘ Your hus- 
band is a revelation.” 

“Yes, he’s quite human, isn’t he ? ” 
she said, with an affectionate glance 
across the table. ‘“‘ He’s dead keen on 
his work, but he realises—as many of 
his stuffy and snuffy confréres don’t— 
that there’s a jolly, vibrating, fascinat- 
ing, modern world in which one lives.”’ 

“T’m glad to hear you say that about 
the modern world,” said Paul. 

“What is Lady Angela saying about 
the modern world ?”’ asked the Prin- 
cess, separated from Paul’s partner only 
by Count Lavretsky. 

“ Singing pzeans in praise of it,’’ said 
Paul. 

“What is there in it so much to re- 
joice at?”’ asked the diplomatist, in a 
harsh voice. He was a man prematurely 
old, andlooked at the world from beneath 
heavy, lizard-like eyelids. 

“Not only is it the best world we've 
got, but it’s the best world we’ve ever 
had,” cried Paul. ‘I don’t know any 





historical world which would equal the 
modern, and as for the prehistoric— 
well, Professor Doon can tell us 

“As a sphere of amenable exis- 
tence,’ said Doon, with a smile, “ give 
me Chetwood Park and Piccadilly.”’ 
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“ That is mere hedonism,”’ said Count 
Lavretsky. ‘‘ You happen, like us all 
here, to command the creature comforts 
of modern wealthy conditions, which I 
grant are exceedingly superior to those 
commanded by the great Emperors of 
ancient times. But we are in a small 
minority. And even if we were not—is 
that all?” 

“We have a finer appreciation of our 
individualities,’ said the Princess, 
“We lead a wider intellectual life. We 
are in instant touch, practically, with 
the thought of the habitable globe.” 

“ And with the emotive force of man- 
kind,” said Paul. 

“What is that?” asked Lady Angela. 

Why Paul after the first glance of 
courtesy at the speaker should exchange 
a quick glance with the Princess would 
be difficult to say. It was instinctive ; 
as instinctive as the reciprocal flash of 
mutual understanding. 

“T think I know, but tell us,”’ she said. 

Paul challenged, defined it as the swift 
wave of sympathy that surged over the 
earth. A famine in India, a devastat- 
ing earthquake in Mexico, a bid for 
freedom on the part of an oppressed 
population, a deed of heroism at sea- 
each was felt within practically a few 
moments, emotionally in an English, 
French or German village. Our hearts 
were throbbing continuously at the end 
of telegraph-wires. 

“And you call that 
asked Count Lavretsky. 

“Tt isn’t hedonism, at any rate,” said 
Paul. 

“‘T call it life,’’ said the Princess. 
‘Don’t you ? ’—she turned to Doon. 

‘“T think what Mr. Savelli calls the 
emotive force of mankind helps to 
balance our own personal emotions,” 
said he. 

“ Or isn't it rather a wear and tear on 
the nervous system ? ”’ laughed his wife. 

“Tt seems so to me,” said Count 
Lavretsky. ‘Perhaps, being a Russian, 
I am more primitive and envy a noble- 
man of the time of Pharaoh who never 
heard of devastations in Mexico, and 
did not feel his heart called upon to 
pulsate at anything beyond his own 
concerns. But he, in his wisdom, saw 
that his little world was vanity and was 
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depressed. We moderns, with our in- 
finitely bigger world and our infinitely 
greater knowledge, have nomore wisdom 
than the Egyptian, and we see that the 
world is all the more vanity and are all 
the more overwhelmed with despair.” 

‘* Bat—_—”’ said Paul. 

“ But ’ cried the Princess. 

Both laughed, and paused. 
bowed with a slight gesture. 

“T am not overwhelmed with de- 
spair,” the Princess continued. 

“ Neither am I,” said Paul. 

“T am keeping my end up wonder- 
fully,” said Lady Angela. 

“T am in a nest of optimists,’’ Count 
Lavretsky groaned. ‘“ But was it not 
you, Lady Angela, who talked of wear 
and tear?” 

‘That was only to contradict my 
husband.”’ 

‘What is all this about ? ”’ asked the 
Countess Lavretsky, who had been dis- 
cussing opera with Lord Bantry and 
Mademoiselle de Cressy. 

Doon scientifically crystallised the 
argument. It held the octette, while 
men-servants in powder and gold-laced 
livery offered poires Zobraska, a subtle 
creation of the chef. Lord Bantry 
envied the contemplative calm which 
unexciting circumstances allowed the 
literaryancient. Mademoiselle deCressy 
advanced the feminist view in favour of 
the modern world. The talk became the 
light and dancing interplay of opinion 
and paradox common to thousands of 
twentieth-century dinner-tables. 

“All the same,” said Count Lavret- 
sky, “they wear you out, these 
emotive forces. Nobody is young nowa- 
days. Youth is a lost art.” 

“On the contrary,’’ cried Made- 
moiselle de Cressy in French. ‘‘ Every- 
body is young to-day. This pulsation 
of the heart keeps you young. It is the 
day of the young woman of forty-five.”’ 

Count Lavretsky, who was fifty-nine, 
twirled a grey moustache. ‘‘ I am one 
of the few people in the world who do 
not regret their youth. I do not regret 
mine, with its immaturity, its follies and 
subsequent headaches. I would sooner 
be the scornful philosopher of sixty 
than the credulous lover of twenty.” 
“He always talks like that,” said the 
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Countess to Paul; ‘‘ but when he met 
me first he was thirty-five—and ’’— 
she laughed—“ and now voi/a—for him 
there is no difference between twenty 
and sixty. LExpliquez-moi ¢a.”’ 

“It’s very simple,’ declared Paul. 
“In this century the thirties, forties and 
fifties don’t exist. You’re either twenty 
or sixty.” 

“T hope I shall always be twenty,” 
said the Princess lightly. 

‘“ Do you find your youth so precious, 
then ?”’ asked Count Lavretsky. 

“More than I ever did!’’ She laughed 
and again met Paul’s eyes. 

This time she flushed faintly as she 
held them for a fraction of a second. He 
had time to catch a veiled, soft gleam 
intimate and disquieting. For some 
time he did not look again in her direc- 
tion ; when he did, he met in her eyes 
only the lazy smile with which she re- 
garded all and sundry. 

Later in the evening she said to him : 
“T’m glad you opposed Lavretsky. 
He makes me shiver. He was born old 
and wrinkled. He has never had a 
thrill in his life.” 

“ And if you don’t have thrills when 
you're young, you can’t expect to have 
them when you're old,’’ said Paul. 

“He would ask what was the good 
of thrills.”’ 

“You don’t expect me to answer, 
Princess ?”’ 

“We know because we're young.”’ 

They stood laughing in the joy of 
their full youth, a splendid couple, 
some distance away from the others, 
ostensibly inspecting a luminous little 
Cima on the wall. The Princess loved 
it as the bright jewel of her collection, 
and Paul, with his sense of beauty and 
knowledge of art, loved it too. Yet, 
instead of talking of the picture, they 
talked of Lavretsky, who was looking 
at them sardonically from beneath his 
heavy eyelids. 


CHAPTER XII 


FEW days afterwards you might 
have seen Paul dashing through 
the quiet main street of More- 

bury in a high dog-cart, on his way to 
A less Fortunate 


call on the Princess. 
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Youth might have had to walk, risking 
boots impolitely muddy, or to hire a 
funereal cab from the local job-master ; 
but Paul had only to give an order, 
and the cart and showy chestnut were 
brought round to the front door of 
Drane’s Court. He loved to drive the 
showy chestnut, whose manifold de- 
pravities were the terror of Miss Win- 
wood’s life. Why didn’t he take the 
cob? It was so much safer. Where- 
upon he would reply gaily that in the 
first place he found no amusement in 
driving woolly lambs, and in the second 
that if he did not take some of the devil 
out of the chestnut it would become 
the flaming terror of the countryside. 
So Paul, spruce in hard felt hat and 
box-cloth overcoat, clattered joyously 
through the Morebury streets, return- 
ing the salutations of the little nota- 
bilities of the town with the air of the 
owner not only of horse and cart, but 
of half the hearts in the place. He was 
proud of his popularity, and it scarcely 
entered his head that he was not the 
proprietor of his equipage. Besides, 
he was going to call on the Princess. He 
hoped that she would be alone: not 
that he had anything particular to say 
to her, or had any defined idea of love- 
making ; but he was eight-and-twenty, 
an age at which desire has not yet failed 
and there is not the sign of a burden- 
some grasshopper anywhere about. 
But the Princess was not alone. He 
found Mademoiselle de Cressy in charge 
of the tea-table and the conversation. 
Like many Frenchwomen, she had a 
high-pitched voice; she also had 
definite opinions on matter-of-fact sub- 
jects. Now when you have come to 
talk gossamer with an attractive and 
sympathetic woman, it is irritating to 
have to discuss Tariff Reform and the 
position of the working classes in Ger- 
many with somebody else, especially 
when the attractive and pretty woman 
does not give you in any way to under- 
stand that she would prefer gossamer 
to such arid topics. The Princess was 
as gracious as you please. She made 
him feel that he was welcome in her 
cosy boudoir ; but there was no further 


exchange of mutually understanding 
glances. 


If a great lady entertaining 
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a penniless young man can be demure, 
then demure was the Princess Sophie 
Zobraska. Paul, who prided himself 
on his knowledge of feminine subtlety, 
was at fault ; but who was he to appre- 
ciate the repressive influence of a prac- 
tical-minded convent friend, quickly 
formative and loudly assertive of 
opinions, on an impressionable lady 
awakening to curiosities ? He was just 
a dunderhead, like anyone of us—just 
as much as the most eminent feminine 
psychologist alive—which is saying a 
good deal. So he drove away disap- 
pointed, the sobriety of the chestnut’s 
return trot through Morebury contrast- 
ing oddly with the dashing clatter of 
the former journey. 

It was some time before he met the 
Princess again, for an autumn session 
of Parliament required migration to 
Portland Place. The Princess, indeed, 
came to London, shortly afterwards, to 
her great house in Berkeley Square ; but 
it was not till late November that he 
was fortunate enough to see her. Then 
it was only a kiss of the hand and a 
hurried remark or two, at a large dinner- 
party at the Winwoods’. You see, 
there are such forces as rank and pre- 
cedence at London dinner-parties, to 
which even princesses and fortunate 
youths have to yield. 

On this occasion, as he bent over her 
hand, he murmured: “ May I say 
how beautiful you are to-night, Prin- 
cess ? ”’ , 

She wore a costume of silver and 
deep blue, and the blue intensified the 
blue depths of her eyes. “I am de- 
lighted to please monsieur,”’ she said 
in French. 

And that was their meeting. On 
parting she said again in French: 
“When are you coming to see me, 
fickle one ? ”’ 

‘Whenever you ask me. I have 
called in vain.” 

‘You have a card for my reception 
next Tuesday e 

‘TI have replied that I do myself the 
honour of accepting the Princess’s 
gracious invitation.” 

‘‘T don’t like London—do you?”’ she 
asked, allowing a touch of wistfulness 
to inflect her voice. 
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“Tt has its charms. A row on the 
Serpentine, for instance, or a bicycle 
ride in Battersea Park.”’ 

‘‘ How lovely it would be,’’ she said, 
between laugh and sigh, “if only it 
could be kept out of the newspapers! 
I see it from here under the Fashion- 
able Intelligence. ‘ The beautiful Prin- 
cess Zobraska was observed in a boat 
on the ornamental water in Regent’s 
Park with the well-known’—tiens—what 
are you ?—politician, say—‘with the 
well-known young politician, Mr. Paul 
Savelli.’ Quel scandale, hein ?’ 

‘“T must content myself with kissing 
your finger-tips at your reception,” 
said Paul. 

She smiled. 
she said. 

At her reception, an assemblage 
glittering with the diamonds and orders 
of the great ones of the earth, she found 
only time to say : “‘ Come to-morrow at 
five. I shall be alone.”’ 

Darkness descended on Paul as he 
replied : ‘‘ Impossible, Princess. Colonel 
Winwood wants me at the House.” 

The next morning, greatly daring, he 
rang her up; for a telephone stood on 
the Fortunate Youth’s table in his 
private sitting-room in Portland Place. 

“Tt is I, Princess, Paul Savelli.”’ 

“What have you tosay for yourself, 
Paul Savelli ? ” 

‘“[ am at your feet.”’ 

“Why can’t you come to-day ? 

He explained. 

“ But tell Colonel Winwood that I 
want you ’’—the voice was imperious. 
“ Would that be wise, Princess ? ’ 

“Wise ?”’ 

“Yes. Don't you see?” 

He waited for ananswer. There was 
blank electric current whirring faintly 
on his ear. He thought she had rung 
off—rung off not only this conversation, 
but all converse in the future. At last, 
after the waiting of despair, came the 
voice, curiously meek. ‘‘ Can you come 
Friday ? ”’ . 

“ With joy and delight.” The words 
gushed out tempestuously. 

“Good. At five o'clock. And 
leave your John Bull wisdom on the 
doorstep.” 

She rang off abruptly, and Paul stood 


‘We will find a means,”’ 
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ruminating puzzlewise on the audacious 
behest. 

On Friday he presented himself at 
her house in Berkeley Square. He found 
her gracious, but ironical in attitude, 
very much on the defensive. She re- 
ceived him in the Empire drawing-room 

very stiff and stately in its appoint- 
ments. It had the charm (and the in- 
trinsic value) of a museum ; it was as 
cosy as a room (under present arrange- 
ments) at Versailles. The great wood 
fire alone redeemed it from artistic 
bleakness. Tea was brought in by por- 
tentous, powdered footmen in scarlet 
and gold. She was very much the 
princess ; the princess in her state apart- 
ments, a different personage from the 
pretty woman in a boudoir. Paul, sen- 
sitive as far as it is given to man to be, 
saw that if he had obeyed her and left 
his John Bull wisdom on the doorstep, 
he would have regretted it. Obviously 
she was punishing him ; perhaps her- 
self ; perhaps both of them. She kept 
a Wary, appraising eye on him, as they 
talked their commonplaces. Paul’s at- 
titude had the correctness of a young 
diplomatist paying a first formal call. 
It was only when he rose to go that her 
glance softened. She laughed a queer 
little laugh. 

‘““T hear that you are going to address 
a meeting in the North of London next 
week.”’ 

‘That is so,’ said Paul; ‘‘ but how 
can my unimportant engagements have 
come to the ears of Your Highness ? ”’ 

“Tread my newspapers like everybody 
else. Did you not know that there 
were announcements ? ” 

Paul laughed. ‘“‘I put them in my- 
self. You see,” he explained, ‘ we 
want our Young England League to be 
as widely known as possible. The 
more lambs we can get into the fold, the 
better.” 

“Perhaps if you asked me _ very 
prettily,’ she said, “ I might come and 
hear you speak.”’ 

“Princess !’’ His olive cheeks flushed 
with pleasure and his eyes sparkled. 
“It would be an undreamed-of honour. 
It is such things that angels do.”’ 

“ Eh bien, je viendrat. You ought to 
speak well. Couldn’t you persuade 








them to give the place a better name ? 
Hickney Heath! It hurts the roof of 
one’s mouth. Tiens—wouldit help the 
Young England League if you an- 
nounced my name in the newspapers ? ”’ 

“Dear Princess, you overwhelm me. 
But——” 

‘’ Now, don’t ask me if it is wise.” 
She smiled in mockery. ‘“ You print 
the names of other people who are sup- 
porting-you. Mr. John Felton, M.P., 
who will take the chair, Colonel Win- 
wood, M.P., and Miss Winwood, the 
Dean of Halifax and Lady Harbury, et 
cetera, et cetera. Why not poor Prin- 
cess Sophie Zobraska ? ”’ 

“You have a good memory, Prin- 
cess.”’ 

She regarded him lazily. ‘‘ Some- 
times. When does the meeting be- 
gin?” 

“At eight. Oh, I forget.’’ His face 
fell. ‘How can you manage it? 
You'll have to dine at an unearthly 
hour.” 

“What does it matter even if one 
doesn’t dine—in a good cause ? ”’ 

“You are everything that is per- 
fect,”’ said Paul fervently. 

She dismissed a blissful youth. The 
Princess Zobraska cared as much for 
the Young England League as for an 
Anti-Nose-Ring Society in Central 
Africa. Would it help the Young 
England League, indeed! He laughed 
aloud on the lamp-lit pavement of de- 
corous Berkeley Square. For what 
other man in the world would she dine 
at six and spend the evening in a stuffy 
hallin North London? He felt fired to 
great achievement. He would make 
her proud of him, his Princess, his own 
beautiful, stately, royal Princess. The 
dream had come true. He loved a 
Princess ; and she—— ? If she cared 
naught for him, why was she cheerfully 
contemplating asix-o’clock dinner? And 
why did she do a thousand other things 
which crowded on his memory ? Was 
he loved? The thought thrilled him. 
Here was no beautiful seductress of 
suspect title such as he had heard of 
during his sojourn in the Gotha Almanack 
world, but the lineal descendant of a 
princely house, the widow of a genuinely 
royal, though deboshed personage. 
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Perhaps you may say that the hero of a 
fairy-tale never thinks of the mere rank 
of his beloved princess. If you do, youare 
committing all sorts of fallacies in your 
premises. For one thing, who said that 
Paul was a hero? For another, who 
said this was a fairy-tale? For yet 
another, I am not so sure that the 
swineherd is not impressed by the rank 
of his beloved. You must remember the 
insistent, lifelong dream of the ragged 
urchin. You must also reflect that the 
heart of any high-born youth in the land 
might well have been fluttered by signs 
of peculiar favour from Princess Sophie 
Zobraska. Why, then, should Paul be 
blamed for walking on air instead of 
greasy pavement on the way from 
Berkeley Square to Portland Place ? 
Moreover, as sanity returned to him, his 
quick sense recognised, in his Princess’s 
offer to support him, a lovely indiscre- 
tion. Foreign ladies of high position 
must be chary of their public appear- 
ances. Between the row-boat on the 
Serpentine and the platform in the 
drill-hall, Hickney Heath, the difference 
was but one of degree. And for him 
alone was this indiscretion about to 
be committed. His exultation was 
tempered by tender solicitude. 

At dinner that evening—he was 
dining alone with the Winwoods—he 
said: ‘“‘ I’ve persuaded the Princess to 
come to our meeting on Friday. Isn't 
it good of her? ”’ 

“Very good,” replied Colonel Win- 
wood. ‘‘ But what interest can she 
take in the lower walks of English 
politics , 

“Tt isn’t English politics,” said Paul. 
“It’s world politics. The Princess is an 
aristocrat and is tremendously keen on 
the Conservative principle. She thinks 
our scheme for keeping the youth of the 
nation free from the taint of Socialism is 
me? gnificent.”’ 

“H’m!”’ said the Colonel. 

“And I thought Miss Winwood 
would be pleased if I inveigled Her 
Highness on to the platform,” said Paul. 

“Why, of course it’s a good thing,” 
assented the Colonel. ‘‘ But how the 
deuce did you get her?” 

“ Ves, how ?”’ asked Miss Winwood, 
with a smile in her straight blue eyes. 
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“How does one get anything one 
wants in this world,’ said Paul, “‘ ex- 
cept by going at it, hammer and tongs.”’ 
A little later, when Paul opened the 
dining-room for her to pass out, she 
touched his shoulder affectionately and 
laughed. ‘‘ Hammer and tongs to 
Sophie Zobraska! Oh, Paul, aren’t 
you a bit of a humbug ? ” 
’ Perhaps he was. But he was in- 
genuous in his desire to shield his Prin- 
cess’s action from vain conjecture. It 
were better that he should be supposed, 
in vulgar phrase, to have roped her in, 
as he had roped in a hundred other 
celebrities in his time. For there the 
matter ended. On the other hand, if 
he proclaimed the lady’s spontaneous 
offer, it might be subjected to heaven 
knew how many interpretations. Paul 
owed much of his success in the world 
to such instinctive delicacies. He 
worked far into the night, composing 
his speech on England’s greatness to 
the beautiful eyes of his French Princess. 
The Young England League was his 
pet political interest. It had been in- 
augurated some years before he joined 
the Winwoods. Its objects were the 
training of the youth, the future 
electorate of England, in the doctrines 
of Imperialism, Constitutionalism and 
sound civism, as understood by the 
intellectual Conservatives. Its me- 
chanical aims were to establish lodges 
throughout the country. Every town 
and rural district should have its lodge, 
in connection wherewith should be not 
only addresses on political and social 
subjects, but also football and cricket 
clubs, entertainments for both sexes, 
such as dances, whist-drives, excursions 
of archedlogical and educational in- 
terest, and lantern (and, later, cine- 
matographic) lectures on the wide 
aspects of Imperial Britain. Its appeal 
was to the young, the recruit in the 
battle of life, who in a year or two would 
qualify for a vote and, except for blind 
passion and prejudice, not know what 
the deuce to do with it. The octo- 
genarian Earl of Watford was Presi- 
dent ; Colonel Winwood was one of a 
long list of Vice-Presidents; Miss 
Winwood was on the Council: a 
General Hankin, a fussy, incompetent 
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person past his prime, was Honorary 
Secretary. 

Paul worked with his employers for a 
year on the League thinking little of its 
effectiveness. One day, when they 
spoke despairingly of progress, he said, 
not in so many words, but in effect: 
“Don’t you see what’s wrong? This 
thing is run for young people, and you’ve 
got old fossils like Lord Watford and 
General Hankin running it. Let me be 
Assistant Secretary to Hankin, and I'll 
make things hum.” 

And thinking the words of the youth 
were wise, they used their influence with 
the Council, and Paul became Assistant 
Secretary, and after a year or two things 
began to hum so disconcertingly that 
General Hankin resigned in order to 
take the Presidency of the Wellingtonian 
Defence Association, and almost auto- 
matically Paul slipped into his place. 
With the instinct of the man of affairs 
he persuaded the Council to change his 
title. An Honorary Secretary is but a 
dilettante, an amateur carrying no 
weight, whereas an Organising Secretary 
is a devil of a fellow professedly dy- 
namic. So Paul became Organising 
Secretary of the Young England League, 
and made things hum all the louder. 
He put fresh life into local Committees 
and local Secretaries by a paternal in- 
terest in their doings, making them feel 
the pulsations of the throbbing heart of 
head-quarters. If a local lodge was in 
need of speakers, he exercised his arts of 
persuasion and sent them down in train- 
loads. He visited personally as many 
lodges as his other work permitted. In 
fact, he was raising the League from a 
jejune experiment into a flourishing 
organisation. To his secret delight, old 
Lord Watford resigned the chairman- 
ship owing to the infirmities of old 
age, and Lord Harbury, a young and 
energetic peer whom Paul had recently 
driven into the ranks of the Vice- 
Presidents, was elected in his stead. 
Paul felt the future of the League 
was assured. 

With a real Member of Parliament to 
preside, a real dean to propose the vote 
of thanks, another Member of Parlia- 
ment and two ex-mayors of the borough 
to add silent dignity to the proceedings, 
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well-known ladies, including, now, a real 
Princess to grace the assembly, this 
meeting of the Hickney Heath Lodge 
was the most important occasion on 
which Paul was to appear in public. 

‘“ T hope you won’t be nervous,”’ said 
Miss Winwood, on the morning of the 
meeting. 

““Tnervous?’”’ He laughed. 
is there to be nervous about ? ”’ 

“T’'ve had over twenty years’ ex- 
perience of public speaking, and I’m 
always nervous when I get up.”’ 

“It’s only because you persistently 
refuse to realise what a wonderful 
woman you are,” he said affectton- 
ately. 

“ And you,” she teased, “‘ are you al- 
ways realising what a wonderful man 
you are? ”’ 

He cried, with his sunny boldness : 
“Why not? It’s faith in oneself and 
one’s destiny that gets things done.”’ 


“What 


‘ 


The drill-hall was full. 
ran high in those days at 
Heath, for a Liberal had ousted a 
Unionist from a safe seat at the last 
General Election, and the stalwarts of 
the defeated party, thirsting for re- 
venge, supported the new movement. 
If a child was not born a Conservative, 
he should be made one. That was the 
watchword of the League. They were 
also prepared to welcome the new star 
that had arisen to guide the younger 
generation out of the darkness. When, 
therefore, the Chairman, Mr. John 
Felton, M.P., who had held minor office 
in the last administration, had concluded 
his opening remarks, having sketched 
briefly the history of the League and in- 
troduced Mr. Paul Savelli, in the usual 
eulogistic terms, as their irresistible 
Organising Secretary, and Paul in his 
radiant young manhood sprang up be- 
fore them, the audience greeted him 
with enthusiastic applause. They had 
expected, as an audience does expect in 
an unknown speaker, anyone of the 
usual types of ordinary-looking politi- 
cians—perhaps bald, perhaps grey- 


Party feeling 
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headed, perhaps pink and fat—it did 
not matter; but they did not expect the 
magnetic personality of this young man 
of astonishing beauty, with his perfect 
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features, wavy black hair, athletic build 
and laughing eyes, who seemed the 
embodiment of joy and purpose and 
victory. 

Before he spoke a word, he knew that 
he had them under his control, and he felt 
the great thrill of it. Physically he had 
the consciousness of a blaze of light, of a 
bare barn of an ungalleried place, of 
thickly-set row upon row of undefined 
faces, and a vast confused flutter of 
beating hands. The applause subsided. 
He turned with his ‘ Mr. Chairman, 
Your Highness, Ladies and Gentle- 
men,’’ to the circle behind him, caught 
Miss Winwood, his dearest lady’s smile, 
caught and held for a hundredth part of 
a second the deep blue eyes of the Prin- 
cess—she wore a great hat with a grey 
feather and a chinchilla coat thrown 
open, and looked the incarnation of all 
the beauty and all the desires of all his 
dreams—and with a flash of gladness 
faced the audience and plunged into his 
speech. 

It began with a denunciation of the 
Little Englander. At that period one 
heard, perhaps, more of the Little 
Englander than one does nowadays— 
which to some people’s way of thinking 
is a pity. The Little Englander (ac- 
cording to Paul) was a_ purblind 
creature, with political vision ice-bound 
by the economic condition of the labour- 
ing classes in Great Britain. The Little 
Englander had no sense of patriotism. 
The Little Englander had no sense of 
Empire. He had no sense of India, 
Australia, Canada. He had no sense ot 
foreign nations’ jealousy of England's 
secular supremacy. He had a distinct 
idea, however, of three nationalities ; 
those of Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 
The inhabitants of those three small 
nations took peculiar pains to hammer 
that idea into his head. But of England 
he had no conception save as a mere 
geographical expression, a little bit of 
red on a map of Europe, a vague place 
where certain sections of the population 
clamoured for much pay and little work. 
His dreamwas a parochial Utopia where 
the Irish peasant, the Welsh farmer and 
the Scottish crofter should live in luxury, 
and when these were satisfied, the 
English operatives should live in moder- 
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ate comfort. The Little Englander, in 
his altruism, dreamed of these three 
nations entirely independent of 
England, except in the trivial matter 
of financial support. He wanted Aus- 
tralia, Canada, South Africa, to sever 
their links from him and take up with 
America, Germany, Switzerland—any- 
body so. long as they did not interfere 
with his gigantic scheme for providing 
tramps in Cromarty with motor-cars 
and dissenting Welsh shepherds with 
champagne. As for India, why not 
sive it up to a benign native govern- 
ment which would depend upon the no- 
torious brotherly love between Hindoo 
and Mussulman ? If Russia, foolish, 
unawakened Russia, took possession of 
it, what would it matter to the miner 
of Merthyr Tydfil? As for England, 
provided such a country existed, she 
would be perfectly happy. The rich 
would provide for the poor—and what 
did anyone want further ? 

Paul took up the Little Englander in 
his arms and tossed him in the air, 
threw him on the ground and jumped 
upon him. He cast his mutilated frag- 
ments with rare picturesqueness upon 
a Guy Fawkes bonfire. The audience 
applauded vociferously. He waited 
with his gay smile for silence, scanning 
them closely for the first time; and 
suddenly the smile faded from his face. 
In the very centre of the third row sat 
two people who did not applaud. They 
were Barney Bill and Jane. 

He looked at them fascinated. There 
could be no mistake. Barney Bill’s 
cropped shoe-brush hair was white as 
the driven snow ; but the wry, bright- 
eyed face was unchanged. And Jane, 
quietly and decently dressed, her caim 
eyes fixed on him, was—Jane. These 
two curiously detached themselves 
against the human background. It was 
only the sudden stillness of the exhausted 
applause that brought him to conscious- 


(To be continue d) 


ness of his environment; that, and a 
heaven-sent fellow at the back of the 
audience who shouted: ‘Go on, 
sonny !”’ 

Whereupon he plucked himself to- 
gether with a swift toss of the head, and 
laughed his gay laugh. ‘‘ Of course I’m 
going on, if you willlet me. This is only 
the beginning of what I’ve got to tell 
you of the Englishman who fouls the 
nest of England—who fouls the nest of 
all that matters in the future history of 
mankind.” 

There was more applause. It was 
the orator’s appeal to the mass. It set 
Paul back into the stream of his argu- 
ment. He forgot Barney Bill and Jane, 
and went on with his speech, pointedly 
addressing the young, telling them what 
England was, what England is, what 
Englishmen, if they are true to England, 
shall be. It was for the young, those 
who came fresh to iife with the glories of 
England fresh in their memories, from 
Crecy to the Armada, from the Armada 
to Waterloo, to keep the banner of 
England flying over their topmost 
rools. 

It was a fighting, enthusiastic, hyper- 
bolic speech, glowing, as did the young 
face of the speaker, with the divine fire 
of youth. It ended triumphantly. He 
sat down to an ovation. Smiles and 
handshakes and words of praise sur- 
rounded him on the platform. Miss 
Winwood pressed his hand and said, 
“Well done.”’ The Princess regarded 
him with flushed cheeks and starry eyes. 
It was only when silence fell on the 
opening words of the Dean of Halifax 
that he searched the rows in front for 
Barney Bill and Jane. They were still 
there. Impulsively he scribbled a few 
lines on a scrap of paper torn from his 
rough notes: “‘] must see you. Wait 
outside the side entrance for me after 
the meeting is over. Love to you both. 
Paul.”’ 











HE Dart is a lovely 
river. It has been 
compared with the 
Rhine, and, from per- 

sonal acquaintance with both, I should 
be inclined to say that, except perhaps 
for the unrivalled reach of Germany’s 
premier river between Bingen and 
Bonn, the other compares favourably 
with it. 

Those who make the prescribed river- 
trip between Totnes and Dartmouth do 
not as a rule take much account of the 
salmon-nets working close to Dittisham 
and other spots on the banks, but for 
summer visitors the spectacle of hauling 
the nets furnishes constant interest and 
excitement. Indeed many of the on- 
lookers are far more excited by the 
appearance of salmon in the net than 
the fishermen themselves, so well, and 
in so severe a school, have these learnt 
to repress their feelings in face of either 
adversity or good luck. 

We have not in this country a great 
number of fishermen engaged in catch- 
ing fresh-water fish, other than salmon, 
for the market, and our deep-sea 
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fishermen, though their trawlers and 
herring-boats are a picturesque sight as 
they leave harbour of an evening and 
return next morning with their catch, 
conduct their operations too far from 
land to interest idle folk ashore. The 
salmon-netsmen alone do the whole 
business from start to finish, on beaches 
and banks easily accessible to summer 
visitors; hence the nets are a great 
“draw,” particularly where, as along 
the Dart, there are not many other 
forms of distraction. 


The Double Life 
of the Salmon 


So much of the salmon’s life as is 
spent in salt water is, and will probably 
long remain, a profound mystery of 
which the layman knows very nearly as 
much as anyone else. We all know 
that the fish goes down to the sea some 
time after leaving the egg, and that it 
returns thence after an undetermined 
period, much larger and heavier than 
when it left its native river. Then, or 
later, it repairs once again to the upper 























reaches, there to lay 
the foundations of the 
next generation, not 
always, though possibly 
often, in the river where 
first it saw the light. 

To all intents and 
purposes, once it returns 
to salt water it swims 
out of our ken and out 
of reach of the nets 
and rods that lie in 
wait for it inland. A 
few may from time 
to time be taken 
in moderately 
deep water in 
the trawl, and 
on the Pacific 
side of America the local salmon, 
distinct from our own, takes a spoon- 
bait inthe sea. At home, on the other 
hand, our interest, whether we are 
fishing for fun or for bread, is confined 
to the period during which the salmon 
stays in our rivers, or rather, to be 
more precise, to that portion of its 
visit which the law considers suited 
to its capture. 


Business and 
Sport 


During the close time the salmon 
interests only poachers, who, in their 
turn, interest magistrates, and in- 
telligent appreciation of the varying 
conditions of rivers in different parts 








Nearing the end of the haul. 



















Preparing to pay out the net. 


of the country has prompted a judicious 
policy of leaving local arrangements to 
each fishery board—always, of course, 
subject to the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, which controls the destinies 
of them that reap the harvest of both 
land and water. 

Asa result of this wise discrimination, 
the close time for salmon, concerning 
both nets and rods, varies somewhat 
for different rivers, but generally 


-speaking, and without regard for such 


exceptions as need not here concern 
us, nets are allowed to work from 
March to August, inclusive, while sport 
with rod and line is usually permitted 
to continue for a month after the nets 
are up. Here and there sportsmen 
have united to buy off the nets at the 
mouth of the river, with 





wt % what wonderful results 
9 recent catches on the 
Wye have _— abund- 

antly demonstrated ; 


but in the majority of 
rivers the two methods 





of capture, the wholesale and the retail, 
are followed simultaneously in a rivalry 
not always friendly. 


Rivers of Devon 


and the Wye 


Unfortunately the Dart shares with 
the Wye in the matter of salmon a 
calamity common also to two of her 
neighbours, Exe and Teign, and that is 
the mysterious salmon-disease which 
paralysed both sport and the com- 
mercial fishing in 1911, and which has, 
I regret to say, been diagnosed once 
more during the past summer. Whether 
we shall ultimately clear up the mys- 
tery of its origin and thereby arrive at 
some method of treatment remains to 
be seen ; meanwhile, it is a distressing 
visitation that has filled Devon fisher- 
men with dismay. 

As ariver for the rod, the Dart is not, 
perhaps, remarkable,and compared with 
the marvellous records of the past two 
seasons on the Wye, it would not 
take very high rank in the angler’s 
affections. At the same time, a total 
of 236 rod-caught salmon weighing 
2,894 lb. (the latest returns available) 
cannot well be ignored, and the net- 
fishing is uncommonly good, large hauls 
of thirty or forty being occasionally 
seen at Dittisham. 


AGA ZIN 


The Coup 
de Grace. 


The Netter’s 
Gear 


The net-fishing lasts from March 1 
to August 16, and the last-published 
annual report shows close on 3,000 
fish, averaging about ro Ib. apiece. 
Owing to a peculiarity in the bed of the 
river, where the fish collect in great 
number in bays or pits, the nets differ 
from those used in the Teign and Exe, 
being much lighter and shorter and 
easily manageable—in fact, by three 
hands, as shown in the photographs, 
whereas in the Teign each net is worked 
by six, as it measures eighty to ninety 
fathoms, compared with the fifty 
fathoms of the Dart net. The two-inch 
mesh (t.e. 8 inches round the square, 
measured when the net is wet) pre- 
scribed by law is everywhere obligatory 
and bears no relation to the varying 
length of the net. 

Similar, too, on all rivers is the 
regulation which ordains that no 
“draft ’’ net shall be shot within a 
fixed distance of the next, as it is in 
practice found best to ensure so much 
mutual consideration under stated 
penalties for a breach of courtesy, 
though, in point of fact, the netsmen 
are not a particularly quarrelsome lot, 
and manage to pursue their calling in 
harmony. 
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An average 
catch, 


The Modus Operandi 

The operation of shooting the salmon- 
net is simple. First of all the boat, 
making a wide sweep out from the 
bank and paying out the net as it goes, 
leaves in its trail a half-circle of corked 
and leaded netting and returns to the 
bank. Then comes the long, steady 
pull, on each end of the net, towards 
the end of which, as the circle narrows 
and the sides draw together, even the 
spectators can see whether the haul 
has been a labour of love, or whether 
there are salmon in the net, while the 
practised eye of the men can, in the 
latter case, estimate the number and 
approximate weights of the prizes long 
before they are high and dry. The end 
should see several lusty salmon, with 
perchance a few sea-trout (or “ peal,” 
as they are called in Devonshire) 
among them, flopping helplessly in the 
meshes. They must quickly be knocked 
on the head, a coup de grdce that not 
only puts them out of their pain, but 
also prevents their injuring themselves 
in their death-struggles, and thereby 
impairing their market value. F 


Profits and Markets 
Even if half-a-dozen fish only are 
taken, 1t 1s a profitable haul, but I have 
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known of thirty in the net at once. 
This, at perhaps a sovereign apiece, 
may seem princely reward for a few 


minutes of hard work, but unfortu- 
nately such good fortune must be 
liberally discounted, not only by those 
other hauls in which the net draws 
blank, but also by various deductions 
in favour of the boat and net, the 
owner Of which not unreasonably 
expects his share of the spoils. 

Not a great number of the salmon 
are available for local consumption. 
Indeed, save at the height of the 
season, when Dartmouth and Torquay 
are crowded with yachts, the demand 
is only modest, so that the bulk are, 
as seen in the last of the photographs, 


packed for transport by the first 
available train to Billingsgate. Taun- 


ton, Southsea and other centres with a 
steady demand for fresh salmon also 
take their share, and some of the 
Devonshire salmon goes, indeed, so far 
north as to meet its rivals from Scotch 
rivers half-way. 


The Revenue of 
the Trade 

Our salmon fisheries are a great in- 
dustry by themselves. With the excep- 
tion of local eel fisheries and a few 
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similar cases, they are the only inland 
fishing of commercial value in this 
country, whereas among our neigh- 
bours on the Continent pike and all 
manner of coarse fish are netted 
wholesale for the market, and it is, in 
fact, very difficult to obtain leave to 
fish in many German rivers, since the 
professional netsmen hold the monopoly 
and guard it jealously. Accurate sta- 
tistics are not easy to come by. I 
suppose, however, that if we put the 
number of men employed by the 
salmon-nets at a figure slightly in excess 
of 3,000, and the revenue derived from 
net licences alone at £4,500, we shall not 
be far wide of the mark. 


The Finest View 
of a Twenty-pounder 

Salmon-nets, being of large mesh and 
worked as a rule some little distance 
above the estuary, lack the miscellany 
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that is so interesting in the shore-seans, 
in which I have counted upwards of a 
dozen different kinds of fish at a single 
haul. The etcetera of the salmon-net 
will, as a rule, be limited to an occa- 
sional big bass or grey mullet, save on 
days when the weed is abnormally 
thick, when flatfish and other stragglers 
may be drawn into its toils. Salmon 
and sea-trout, however, form the bulk 
of the catch, and no more beautiful 
fish than these could be exhibited to 
the admiring eyes of those who have 
hitherto known them only “ graced in 
the disgrace of death” on the fish- 
monger’s slab, where, for all the artifices 
of display known to the trade, they are 


but faded shadows of their living 
selves. A twenty-pound salmon lying 


in the net is a thing of beauty, and 
there is but one position in which I 
would rather see it, and that is at the 
other end of my own rod and line. 

F. G. AFLALO. 





Billingsgate-bound, 





Photographs hy 
Gay, South Brent. 
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THE THEATRE 
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[a ome 
came in with the summer, 
but unlike this glorious 
summer—it is glorious at 
the time of writi on 
has to be so careful! the leparted as 
rapidly as they came De mort et 
Yes. the British Dra is passing 
through a lazy spell, an otios 
meaningless period xceptions 
vithstanding. Every few years it hay 
1 o, and then so ys and sol 
body come along to give us renewed 
heart. Arnold Bennett lone among 
the new men, continue to “make 
good The rest hav more or less 


been flashes in the pan—bright enough 

while they lasted, but lasting not long 

enough. The new recruits had not 

troubled to learn the lesson of the 

MISS TEDDIE GERRARD; drama—a long and strenuous lesson 1 

the results are to endure. They, seen 

Of the Hippodrome Revue, ingl had fine idea t . oa: - 1 

“ Hullo, Ragtime!” ingly, had one fine idea to express—and 

Foulsham & Ban/field so far as we see at present, that ex- 
28 387 
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hausted their capacity. Pinecro, 
Jone s, and the rest of the giants 
did not start that way. 





WHERE IS THAT NEW PLAY 


HOWEVER, Sir Arthur Pinero is to 
put his lf into harness again, and M1 
Louis N. Parker will be in evidence—so 
that the probabilities are that things will 
waken up in the autumn. We are tired 
of “revivals ’’ and stupidities. W< 
want the big thing once more. Othe1 

wise the revues andthe musical comedi 

will fasten themselves upon us mort 
immovably than ever. I have great 
hopes of Mr.. Harold Chapin, he seem 

‘real thing.’’ Perhaps he, 
unlike his contemporaries, will justify 
himself by something that really mat- 
ters. Where is Mr. Carton, that master 
of comedy? Mr. Grundy, alas! con- 
tinues to sulk in his tent. Mr. Hubert 


to be the 
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MISS GLADYS 
Henry Da- KURTON: 1 
vies gives Lj 
5 One of the most —_ 
us a play harming of A 
: cha z am 
about once Mr George 4 wa 
: Edv jes’ gay 
every three Swaereess XC IY 
happy finds. ‘ 
vears. Mr. oe f 
Haddon A) 
7 * 
Cham bers oy) 
is no more (i, 
"4 





constant. 
Mr. Jones 
contents 
himself 
with pub 
lishing a play in book form 
form I do not propose to deal with it 
for the proper place for a play is the 
stage and not the library ; at any rate 
so far as I am concerned. 
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OF ot sa 
a 


a \ll the 


“e : ” 
private pro- 
cing soc ieties were in full 


= ly swing, but nothing very 
> ; c 
TASS ich came of their con 
7 bined energy. Nothing 
i really ‘“‘ worth while.’ Th 
54 “new dramatist is not 
Nal neglected, he apparently does 
y not exist. The ‘* National 


Theatre,’ when it comes 
ilong, will have to rely on the redis 
he classics, not upon th 
of new authors. <And_ the 
classics are very well looked after as 
t lose Of them that are worth 
Keverting to my text 

eason has been chiefly noticeable 
its revivals of Diplomacy, 
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MISS HILLIEK: 


Who won a well 
deserved popularity 


ing the season 
in ‘* The Dancing 
Mistress’ at tl 
Adelpt 


The Schoolmisitress, Jim the Penman, 
The Second Mi Tanguerav, and 
Bunty Pulls the Strings—not to mention 
Offices and The Only Way. We 
need nothing but East Lynne and The 
Silver King to make the list really 


BEAUTY THAT DISGUISES BRUTALITY 


THE EXQUISITE 
all the arts expressed during the season 
of Russian ballet at Drury Lane threw 
into the shade the animalistic basis 
of all the esthetically periect inter- 
pretation and the pagan primitiveness 
of the passion portrayed. Now and 
Just as 


comprehension of 


again there were exceptions 











Hoppé. 


MADAME KARSAVINA: in “The Spectre of the Rose.” 
Of the Russian Ballet; 
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MISS 
ISS MARY JERROLD As she appeared in the 
act of ‘* Milestones.” 
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Zola wrote Le Reve to prove that 


he was capable of exquisite fancy, | ?} 
is well as ugly though artistic hs 
realism, so the Russian Ballet oc- an 
sionally left the entrancingly- — ¥4] 
bedecked subjects of the baser  {{ 
passions for those of innocent charm | 
and fancy. But, for the most part, i 
their beautiful and fascinating art \ 
was used to cloak Rabelaisian o1 Q 
even more obvious debauchery. \ 
So lovely were the music, dancing “J 
ind pictorial setting that the bru- | 
tality never intruded upon the f 
senses at the time—one was lost la 
in the joy of the grace ol move : 
nent, melody and colour. Karsa 
vina and Nijinsky were generally 
depicting some kind of unhallowed 4 
passion or another, but the move- 
nent of their limbs, the pose of c 


their bodies, the sheer loveliness of 
their abandonment or their most u 
istere miming robbed the material Bs 
y 
" 
~\ 
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they were using of its grossness 
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at the moment. One was simply 
carried away by the irresistible JOV 
of life. The magnificent chorus 
have never been approa hed their 
work was an epic. Nevertheless, 
the grossness was there—and the 
memory of it recurs. 


THE BITTER-SWEET OF THI 
RUSSIAN BALLE1 


IT IS afterwards, when the gla- 
mour has to some degree faded, 
that the pity oi it comes home to 
one. Why should such exquisite, 
such overpowering grace be almost 
entirely at the service of th 
coarsest things of life? A ball 

cannot be realistic, any more thai 
an opera the excuse, therefore, 
that art must mirror nature, which 
may be cited in the drama of 
‘ actuality,” is absent. Whi 
should such beauty be the allu 


ment f Hades rather than the 
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a LA), ae = furnished the occasion of 
— a O~0-90 ~*~ ‘ a fresh success. 
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garlands of Elysium ? Why not 
beauty in thought as well as in 
action 2 Qf course, it would be 
more difficult ; but what are diffi- 
culties to the genius of the creators 
and exponents of the Russian 
Ballet 2. It is always more difficult 
to enchain the attention by ascend- 
ing the heights than descending the 
lepths. It is far easier to devise 
in artistically “‘ unhappy ending ” 
than an artistically happy one. 
It is alwavs more interesting to be 
wicked than to be good. There ar 

nasterpieces among thi 
tragedies than among the comedies 
[ am not confusing the issues o1 
issuming that comedy stands for 
good and tragedy for evil. It is 
very often the other way about. 
fhe parallel I am trying to draw ts 
that it is more facile to create a 
vivid impression by sombre means 
than by joyful means. But, just 
because it is more facile, it should 
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SIR JOHNSTON 
FORBES-ROBERTSON: 
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a not be so werthy the efforts of great 
9 artists. The more difficult path to 
zy the summit is the path the climbers 
a4 choose. 
gis So I would have this unapproach- 
Oi; able band of genius used for the 
lg ethically beautiful things of life, or 
J mythology, or sheer fancy. If 
| “Salome,” why not “ Ruth” ? 
C Why not aspire in the soul of things 
J] as well as in the body ? Sut, be 
this as it may, if we can only have 
the Russian Ballet making hell, in- 
4 stead of heaven, beautiful, we must 
> ubmit for the sake of the beauty, 


ind shut out from our minds the 
inward meaning of it all. Better 
the Russian Ballet as it is than no 
Russian Ballet at all. 
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HORS D'(EUVRE OF WAGNER 


PHE TABLEAUX of Parsifal at 
the Coliseum, with excerpts from 
Wagner's music rendered by thi 
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70 
a 
Or” whose retirement 


< aS appears 
an irreparable loss to the 


English stage. 
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were glad to have the slices 
rather than the whole pud- 
ding. Such an entertainment 


as Parsifal in the variety 


theatres is all to the good, It 
is an educative force, reaching 
thousands who otherwise would 
be left in utter ignorance. 

\ RESTORATION REVUI 


OQN THE OTHER hand, th 
remendously 
ador a 


successful revue 
ca, the Middlesex 
Music Hall, which attracted 
rank and fashion toa ariety 
house in Drury Lane for th 
first time fol I 


a century or more, 


had only its devilry to recom 
mend it. It was not indecent, 
merely indelicate. It had plenty 


of life, but it was the life of 
the gutter, speakil e from the 
artisti¢ standpoint Long- 
fellow’s maiden wh« new how 
much it was best to show had 
dozens of imitators in /’adore ca 
though the “ best in this 
>) ; case was only arrived at afte! 
if GRE) = = ( ) 

ee oe consideration of the attitude of 

AY ALON - DE P 1 11 
-5 p OS es the authorities. The Middlesex 
f The celebrated revue was the “‘ rage’? among 
French beauty ’ “a but quite 
ce 1) Te 1 “ 

who has recently a tall very is ‘ ” 
been playing undistinguished circle of men 
it the London ind women with more money 

Opera House. a3 

than sense, and with a greate! 


splendid orchestra under the di- 
rection of Sir Henry Wood, was 


another artistic pleasure on a 
lesser, but still far from lowly, 
plane. The fanatical Wagnerian 


bits of Wagner at a 
theatre of varieties as nothing 
less than sacrilege. Not all th 
lovely pictures of Byam Shaw 
brought balm to his lacerated 
sensibilities. But the great 
majority are not fanatical Wag 
nerians, and thcy thanked the 
Coliseum for giving them the 
chance of enjoying some of the 
plums from the Master's pudding, 
even though the slices to which 
they restricted 
left the appetite unsated. (Many 
of us—whisper it not in Gath- 


regarded 


were necessarily 


admiration for women’s figures than fot 
the poetry ol 


anything 


moion o1 poetry I 
I] It would be ridiculous 


such bana 


to bewail the appearance ot 

litie ]’adon 1 as a sign of the de 
seneracy of the times. Phei ilways 
has bee! lI il] nations ( ident 


is only per- 
vogue as a Ire- 
considerable portion 
no advance in 


and soulless minority. It 


missible to regret its 
minder that me 
of this nation has made 
esthetics, taste or virile mentality since, 


let us sav, the days of Charles I. 


Miss MABEL RUSSELL ‘‘ MAKES GOOD 

THE ABSENCE 
prevented the interpreters of plays from 
advancing their reputations. During 
the past season no “ctar” has 


of good plays has 
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creased his magnitude, no new con- 
stellation has appeared in the dramatic 
firmament. Without fine plays it is 
almost impossible for there to be fine 
acting. One young actress there is, 
however, who has “ arrived.’’ She 
came from musical comedy and gave us, 
in Within the Law, the polite melodrama 
at the Haymarket, a really striking 
example of delineation. I refer to Miss 
Mabel Russell, whose name stands out 
by reason of a remarkable success. 
Another exception to the general ruck 
of mediocrity is Mr. Henry Ainley, to 
whose work in The Great Adventure at 
the Kingsway I have referred in an 
earlier issue of THE PALL MALL MaGa- 
ziNE. Here were two fine parts, and 
there was fine acting to bring out the 
best that was inthem. Mr. Gerald du 
Maurier, in Diplomacy, “‘ made good,” 
but made no better than the best of his 
previous work. Sir Herbert Tree and 
Sir George Alexander had no oppor- 
tunity of improving upon themselves— 
albeit Sir Herbert’s ‘‘ Mercutio,” in 
Romeo and Juliet, gave us another facet 
of his many-sided talent. SirJohnston 
Forbes-Robertson, Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. 
Kenneth Douglas, Mr. Martin Harvey, 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Miss Ethel 
Irving, Miss Irene Vanbrugh were un- 
able to advance for lack of worthy 
material. Never has there been a 
season when the axiom that fine plays 
make fine acting has been more surely 
exemplified. We live in hope that the 
autumn will enable us to say of our 
leading dramatic artists that they have 
climbed to a higher rung than that upon 
which they previously stood. 


TRANSATLANTIC BACKBONE ON ENGLISH 
BOARDS 


THERE CAN be no doubt that the 
virile English drama at the present time 
iscoming from America. It is generally 
rough-hewn, lacking finish and finesse, 
subtlety and grace—but it is fresh, 
vigorous and bold. It very often dives 
deeper though it dives brusquely, is 
more profound though more slap-dash. 
It brings to the stage novelty and fresh- 
ness of outlook, imagination, fertility 
and the quality of “ heart.” England, 
29 
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a weary Titan in many things, is a 
weary Titan in the theatre, just now. 
The great ones of the past decade seem 
“written out,’ the new-comers are 
finicking, precious or anemic. They 
are “‘strong’’ only in harping on old 
strings over-strongly. They call a 
spade a spade, instead of an agricultural 
implement, but it is the same old spade. 
They elaborate dangerous themes with a 
more insistent touch, and their intro- 
spection is becoming nauseous—but it 
is to America that we have to look at 
present for the “ big ”’ idea, the use of 
the most modern conditions and types, 
the moulding of the actualities of the 
day into dramatic form. Even their 
“detective and crook”’ melodramas 
have much of this quality. 


PLAYWRIGHTS AND NOVELISTS—A SuG- 
GESTED POooL 


THE NEW school, as I have said, 
begins well enough, but the fount of in- 
spiration seems so soon to be dried up. 
They drift into writing for the sake of 
writing, without taking the trouble 
to find the matter on which to base 
their manner. Poverty of invention 
cannot be hidden by cleverness of 
decoration. It is true that, in the 
highest work, action should spring from 
character. The new school very often 
provide the character, but no action 
evolves from it. Sir James Barrie 
alone retains his artistic youth, his 
fertility, his inventiveness. He re- 
mains to us the one oasis in a desert of 
played-out cleverness or cleverness that 
is strangely ephemeral. There are 
many admirable novels, there are ex- 
ceedingly few good plays. Why will 
not the novelists and the dramatists 
collaborate ? 

Those who remember the absolute 
and artistic realism of Pride of Regt- 
ment, the one-act soldier-play by Mr. 
Fred Bone, will be glad to hear that we 
may expect a long drama of military life 
from him, under the title of O.H.M.S., 
which is the heading of his daily article 
contributed to one of the morning 
papers. Mr. Bone has a firm, vivid 
touch—just the touch, indeed, we re- 
quire in the theatre ; and as he knows 
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his subject—not only backwards, but 
forwards, which is much more impor- 
tant—we shall look forward to a strong 
and virile work, dealing with the army 
as it is, and not as it very often is sup- 
posed to be in fiction. We want these 
bits of realism which are not necessarily 
ugly, these slices of life which are not 
essentially bitter. 


’ 


MARKED FIGURES IN ‘“‘ MILESTONES’ 


THE RAPID advancement of Miss 
Gladys Cooper is particularly welcome, 
because we are always being told how 
sadly we lack actresses with “‘ tempera- 
ment ”’ and intuition. The Americans 
grant us the palm for the ‘‘ young men ’ 
of the stage, but claim for themselves a 
great superiority in the matter of young 
women—and competent observers of 
other countries confirm them in their 
belief. But in Miss Cooper we have 
keen intelligence, temperament, youth 
and beauty. Her performance in Mile- 
stones was only the most recent of the 
successes of a lady who has failed in 
nothing she has attempted, and has 
made the most of almost everything she 
has had to do in a comparatively short 
career. Miss Cooper will probably not 
develop into a tragedian, but as a 
comedian she gives us reason to hope 
that she will reach very high rank. 

Miss Mary Jerrold is another actress 
of whom we may be proud. She, too, 
appeared in Milestones, and her work in 
that play, like all her other work, was 
marked by a strong sense of character, 
by humour, by a fine sensitiveness. 
There is something individual and 
“ different ”’ in the work of Miss Jerrold, 
something very unaffected, bold and 
onsweeping. 


ANOTHER ‘‘ ROMEO”’ AND ‘‘ TIMOTHY 
DOYLE ”’ 


I WAS writing just now of Sir Herbert 
Tree’s “Mercutio.” In that same 
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revival of Romeo and Juliet at His 
Majesty’s we saw Mr. Philip Merivale 


as ‘‘ Romeo.”’ Mr. Merivale has made 
very rapid strides. He played small 
parts with Mr. Fred Terry and Miss 
Julia Neilson, and at His Majesty’s. 
Then Sir Herbert chose him for the char- 
acter of Drake’s adversary in Drake, 
and one will not easily forget the beauti- 
ful rendering he gave us of the scene 
where the mutineer aboard Drake’s ship 
is condemned to death. As Romeo, 
however, Mr. Merivale did not quite 
“ get there,’ although in some respects 
the actor did exceedingly well. His 
Romeo lacked warmth and fire, and 
something of elocutionary charm. On 
the other hand, it was graceful, thought- 
ful and sincere. It was trying a young 
actor very high to cast him for Romeo, 
and it is not to be wondered that Mr. 
Merivale failed to reach quite the neces- 
sary heights. But my opinion remains 
unaltered—that Mr. Merivale will go far. 
One of the very finest performances 
our stage has given us for many a day 
was that of Mr. Leonard Boyne in 
General John Regan at the Apollo. 
Timothy Doyle, the innkeeper, in his 
hands was the very essence of remote 
Ireland. He was Irish in the talk, the 
walk, the attitudes of him—he exuded 
Ireland from the pores of his skin. It 
was as fine as anything even the Irish 
Theatre company gave us at the Court 
—yet Mr. Boyne, Irish-born, has been 
Anglicised for longer than he—or I— 
would care to remember. I do not 
think that any one but a real Irishman 
could have played the part just as Mr. 
Boyne played it ; it was more than an 
assumption, it was actuality—actuality 
as projected by an artist, a humorist 
and a man who can put himself into 
another man’s skin and mind. Admir- 
able as were Mr. Charles Hawtrey and 
the other members of the company, It 
was for Timothy Doyle that “ Mr. 
Birmingham’s ” 

delectable. 
Boyle LAWRENCE. 
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BY ELEANOR HALLOWELL 
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OU can _ take 
choice,” said 
Doctor tersely. 

Staring irritably at 
the wilful Girl before 
him on this November 
afternoon, he smiled 
wanly to remember 

that once upon a time he had actually 
dreaded the ordeal of practically giving 
women their death-warrants. Yet, look- 
ing back reminiscently over twenty-five 
years, how few dying women had met the 

Issue more tragically—or more court- 

eously—than by laughing at him and 

intimating that he was a mistaken 
fool? The really agonising, heart- 
racking feature of his professional life 

had been, rather, how to convince a 

crying woman that she was going to get 

well. Ifa woman insisted upon making 

a distinct point of never believing 

anything that he told her, it was cer- 

tainly indisputably more cheerful to 
watch her doubt her death than doubt 
her chances of life. 


your 
the 
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Still worse, this particular Girl had 
kept her grey eyes glued to the ceiling 
in the peculiar, sulky nonchalance of a 
reprimanded child, ali the time that he 
had been talking. 

“ But I’ve only had two hemor- 
rhages!’’ she persisted. ‘‘ And I tell 
you nobody in our family has ever 
had tuberculosis. Why, it’s perfectly 
absurd! I always was thin, I tell you. 
See my red cheeks! See my bright eyes! 
Do I look like a person who’s got 
tuberculosis ? ”’ 

“You do,” said the Doctor wearily. 
‘We won't go all through it again. I 
have made the requisite examinations, 
and I tell you there is absolutely no 
doubt. You're a sick girl, Miss Von 
Walter, and you can take your choice 
here and now between dying easy and 
getting well hard.”’ 


“But I’m not going to die!”’ 
snapped the Girl. ‘I tell you I’m not 
sick.” 


With a smile not altogether pleasant 
the Doctor rose and crossed the room 
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toward his hat and coat. Only caged 
squirrels, he reasoned, were literally 
obliged to stay and whirl round and 
round in an endless circle. A man can 
almost always lock up his desk and go 
home. 

Half-way to the door the Girl blocked 
his passage. 

“I’m sure you're mistaken,” she 
argued. Her voice was grotesquely 
threatening. ‘I’m absolutely positive 
that you are mistaken,” and, turning 
abruptly, she whisked out of the office. 

All the way down the stairs that led 
to the street her high heels clattered 
scornfully : ‘‘ Mistaken—mistaken.” 

But the next morning when the 
Doctor reached his office an hour 
earlier than his usual custom, the Girl 
was already there before him, though 
so cuddled up in a great fur coat that 
he did not recognise her until her 
husky voice spoke. 

“T left my handkerchief here yester- 
dav,”’ she began abruptly, bracing her 
height, like a bashful child, against the 
sombre wainscoting of the consulting- 
room. 

“T think not,” said the Doctor. 

For the first time around her petulant 
young mouth a smile flickered. 


““Well, never mind,’ she acknow- 
ledged. ‘‘ But as long as I happen to 
be here, I might as well ask you one or 
two more questions. Suppose—sup- 
pose sg 


With a gasp of displeasure the Doctor 
started to refasten his gloves. “ I 
can’t waste any more time with you,” 
he said sharply. ‘‘ What’s the use ? 
It isn’t at all what a doctor thinks that 
interests people like you. Nothing 
under heaven except what you think 
yourself seems to appeal to you in the 
slightest ! ”’ 

Totally ignoring his dismissal, the 
Girl stepped forward and faced him 
with unmistakable defiance. “I will 
be answered!” she cried. ‘‘ Suppose, 


I say—suppose that the absurd thing 
you told me yesterday were really 
true—what could I do about it ? 

More amused than displeased with 
her vehemence, the Doctor stopped 
fumbling with his gloves and scanned 
her face bluntly. 
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“There's only one thing you could 
do about it,’’ he said. ‘‘ And only two 
things in the whole wide world that 
you could even take your choice from— 
die or get well! There’s no middle 
dallying-ground for your kind. You'll 
never, never be able to put your foot 
down twice in identically the same spot. 
Every step you make from now on must 
be of necessity forward—or back.” 

In nervously unconscious realism he 
took out his watch. ‘“‘ And you must 
choose quickly,”’ he muttered. 

The Girl’s figure sagged the merest 
trifle against the wainscoting, and her 


teeth clicked together twice with a 
suggestion of cold. 
“As for what is the matter with 


you,” continued the Doctor sharply, 
“you ought to consider yourself ex- 
ceedingly fortunate. There aren’t many 
critical diseases that are considerate 
enough to give the patient a chance to 
make any choice at all. Only, you es- 
pecially—must hurry.” 

Insolently the Girl 
shoulders. 

With one stride the Doctor reached 
the window and yanked aside the soft, 
darkening curtain. In the merciless, 
full strength of morning light the Girl’s 
ghastly features fairly startled him. 

“There!” he cried. Personal tem- 
per and professional triumph reeked 
in his voice. ‘‘ There! Yesterday the 
most conspicuous facial tell-tale of your 
general condition was the flush of your 
cheeks and the glint in your eyes. 
Yesterday, it was that ; but to-day— 
now—this minute—back of all your 
vivacity, back of all your exuberant 
contempt, back of all your ‘ don’t care,’ 
I see the white, serene, unmistakable 
‘coffin-look’ in your face. Now will 
you believe what I say?” 

Twice her shaking lips opened and 
shut before her final husky whisper 
actually escaped. 

‘What should I have to do to get 
well ?”’ she gasped. 

“You would have to do what I tell 
you !’’ said the Doctor. ‘ And I don't 
believe you have ever done what any- 
body told you since the day you were 
born.” 

“No,” she mumbled. 


shrugged her 























“There are only two things that you could even take your choice from—die or get well! 
And you must choose quickly,” the Doctor muttered (fase 395). 
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“Sit down,” he ordered. 

Limply she sank into the chair that 
was. nearest him. 

‘What would you have to do to get 
well? Why, it’s as trite these days as 
a Mother Goose rhyme. First of all, 
you’d have to give up all your silly, 
snuggling, coddling, steam-heated, ener- 
vating sort of life, and go out somewhere 
into the great, free, bracing outdoors, 
and live outdoors day and night, winter 
and summer, rain or snow.” 

‘Not rain ?’’ whimpered the Girl. 

ce} ia 

“ Not s-n-o-w ? ”’ 
with horror. 

“Yes!” 

When she spoke again her voice was 
steadier, but very low. “I’ve plenty 
of money to take care of me,” she 
mused, ‘‘ and my aunt that I live with 
would do anything for me, I suppose. 
How long would it take me to get 
well ? ”’ 

The Doctor shook his head. ‘“ No 
one can tell,’’ he answered conscien- 
tiously. ‘‘ One year, two years, three, 
four, possibly even five. And every 
hour of the day and every minute of 
the hour would be a fight for life—not 
an atom of energy squandered even so 
much as by a walk to the street corner ; 
not an ounce of flesh risked by even so 
slight a whim as an untasted glass of 
milk ; not a half-hour of sleep lost by 
the lure of a novel or the length of a 
prayer. Every hour, I said; every 
minute—no, every second—of the day 
and night would be like trying to accu- 
mulate a great fortune by saving a cent 
at a time; and in the process of 
accumulation, not one cent of that de- 
sired fortune, not even so much as a 
mite that goes to make a cent, should 
be spent in extravagant, unnecessary 
pleasure. And never would you go 
forth into the world again marked 
‘well’ until you had accumulated a big 
enough health-fortune to enable you 
to live on the interest of your principal 
—and on that interest alone.” 

Slowly the Girl edged out to the front 
of her chair. All the young girlhood 
of her seemed to have waned into 
haggard maturity. 

“One to five years,” she repeated 


Her eyes were big 
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dully. And if I shouldn’t choose to 
“get well hard ’—so very hard—what 
would happen then? Suppose, for 
instance, that I really preferred the 
“dying easy’?”’ The last two words 
were scarcely audible. 

The Doctor frowned blackly. “ You 
mean,” he said, “if you go on just as 
you are now, how much time have you 
got?” : 

She nodded. 

The incongruous smile on_ the 
Doctor’s face was nothing but a purely 
physical contortion of the muscles of 
expression. ‘“‘ How much time?” he 
mused. ‘‘ You may go out to-morrow, 
like a flame quenched with blood ; or 
you may flicker on for another year, 
or even a year and a half, growing 
merely dimmer and dimmer ; or as far 
off as next spring you may still be 
counting me a fool, and some night— 
in the very midst of lights and laughter, 
waltz yourself into eternity at a 
ball.”” The sudden chuckle in the 
Doctor’s throat was only a contraction 
of the larynx. “ But it will surely be 
‘dying easy,’’”’ he admitted. ‘ Dying 
as one of life’s pampered pets—the 
softest cushion on the sofa, the warmest 
corner by the fire. And every day, no 
matter how soft, no matter how warm, 
no matter how easy or selfish, every day 
you'd be getting worse.” 

In abrupt, explosive excitement the 
Doctor jumped to his feet. ‘‘ But the 
other way!” he cried. ‘‘ The outdoor 
way! Thebig way! The brave way! 
The resolute way! No matter how 
hard it was, no matter how lonely—loss 
of your comforts, exile from your 
friends, rain, snow, sleet, ice—every 
day you'd be getting better ! ”’ 

Rising from her chair with big eyes 
blazing and cheeks like wilted scarlet 
poppies, the Girl reached out an ap- 
pealing, desperate hand to him. 

But even as her fingers clutched in 
his the consulting-room door flew open 
with a gusty bang, and a chill, harsh 
November blast from the street smote 
her across the narrow width of her 
shoulders. 

Crumpling like a fair leaf into the 
mould, she wrenched back into her 
smothering furs with a little wail of 
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“Oh, no, no, no,” she sobbed, 


despair. 
and turned 


“T’d rather be warm 
and fled from the room. 

For fully a minute the Doctor sat 
staring blankly forth into space before 
he reached up unsteadily and wiped the 
damp from his forehead. Then, with 
a step a trifle slower than usual, he rose 
and wandered over to the window, and 
stood looking out an unconscionably 
long time into the blustering highway, 
where the crude, grey flurry of the 
year’s first snow-storm snarled viciously 
at the harmless intersection of two 
streets, or bit at some thinly clad 
widow’s ravelled finger-tips, or twitched 
the horse-blanket from a_ helpless, 
shivering flank. 

“And so she would ‘rather be 
warm,’ he mused grimly. Against 
all intention a short, gasping sigh es- 
caped him, and in sheer self-respect 
his mouth twitched wryly. 

“ After all,’’ he acknowledged,‘ when 
you really stop to think about it, 
almost everybody does die of the 
thing he likes best—warmth, cold, love, 
food, drink, overwork, overplay, sail- 
ing, swimming, reckless riding, hazard- 
ous mountain climbing. It’s pretty 
nearly always from the kick of the 
favourite horse, which fact, if you 
really care about facts, ought to give 
death rather a friendly smile, or else 
life somewhat a treacherous twinkle— 
whichever way you care to look at it.” 

Then the Doctor, after the manner 
of his kind, went back to his work. 

And Helen Von Walter, after the 
manner of her kind, went back to her 
play. 

At the most Nature offers only three 
types of nurses for the consumptive 
to choose from. First, the shrewd, 
grim, resolute, unbribable, unswervable, 
mercilessly conscientious, cold-fingered 
Northland 

Second, the bright-faced, amorous- 
eyed South-west, with her poppy- 
coloured uniform and her jaunty little 
snow-cap; eager, ardent, eternally 
excitant, dosing out two-thirds bravado 
to one-third health, and pledging even 
her bitterest potion to the single toast : 
“Eat, drink, and be—married, for 
to-morrow we die.’’ 
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Third, the sun-bleached, loose-col- 
lared, unbelted South, with her gentle 
lax, over-indulgent mother-heart, crav- 
ing no possible mission in the world 
except just to pamper, just to pat, just 
to soothe, just to flatter the poor, sick 
souls committed to her care. 

Needless to say it was Florida that 
Helen Von Walter selected. 

Deep in the sunny, sweltering, noon- 
day corners of a big hotel the Girl 
settled impishly down to laugh and 
cajole with her fate. Ruffled and be- 
ribboned, flaming-cheeked and _icy- 
footed, she huddled round the hearth 
fires in the chill, early twilights, waiting 
for the excitement of supper or evening 
dance to begin. Out from her clammy 
bed in the lazy, late mid-mornings she 
strolled down into the dining-room 
with a whimsical, freakish craving for 
unprocurable home luxuries. 

Between her snug piazza corner and 
the glistening bay stretched acres and 
acres of the fair, blond Florida country. 
Blue-skied, sunny-breezed, sallow with 
orange and grapefruit and lemon— 
Florida—the wonderful, lean, keen, 
green, flat-chested, uncorseted land, 
with a hole in its stocking and a rose 
in its hair! Days like overripe fruit— 
deceptively crisp on the outer edge of 
the morning, mushy at the core of noon, 
coolly firm again in the dark seed-twi- 
light of another day—passed each other 
in monotonous, rainless succession. 

It was Helen Von Walter’s first ex- 
perience with the South, and, whatever 
brief reprieve a few weeks of scorching 
sunshine had added to her life, those 
weeks had certainly added nothing to 
her face except a very slight, twisty 
droop to her mouth—the droll, un- 
mistakable discontent sign of the first- 
year tourist who is not yet reconciled 
to the food or the sulphur water. 

Gradually, though, as November mel- 
lowed into December and December 
reddened like a blood-orange into holi- 
day time without any personal mishap 
whatsoever, her reviving courage began 
to express itself in hectic bursts of 
gaiety and extravagant tests of physi- 
cal effort. 

And to hers, as to all unacclima- 
tised Northern senses, the frostless, fir- 
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balsamless Christmas time, vapid as a 
red rose without perfume, budded in- 
dolently to its bloom. 

It was Helen Von Walter’s nostrils 
that were homesick first. 

‘“‘ But it doesn’t smell like Christmas ! 
It doesn’t look like Christmas!” she 
argued resentfully from day to day. 
With maddening evasiveness the whole 
blessed spirit of the approaching day 
eluded her at every turn. More tanta- 
lising than water that won’t boil or 
jelly that won’t “ jell,’’ the Christmas 
that wouldn’t Christmas hectored her 
thoughts day and night. 

Then something a great deal worse 
than a lost or mislaid emotion hap- 
pened to her on Christmas Eve. 

With much tact, with many profuse 
apologies, the hotel proprietor ap- 
proached the Girl and her aunt in their 
rooms. Was it possible—-was it so 
much as barely possible—that Miss Von 
Walter was a consumptive? A hotel 
proprietor must protect himself and his 
guests—and there had been several 
inquiries concerning her that past week. 
The hotel guaranteed, perhaps they 
remembered, in the prospectus, not to 
receive consumptives. And that very 
morning one of his very best patrons— 
the mother, in fact, of two of Miss Von 
Walter’s girl friends—had protested. 

A consumptive! Even in a sudden 
paroxysm of coughing the Girl denied 
the charge with outraged emotion. A 
consumptive! Why, how utterly ab- 
surd! Of course she was thin! Of 
course she coughed! Of course people 
came South to get rid of their beastly 
Northern colds! Wasn’t that what 
the South was for, anyway ? 

If vehemence alone could convince a 
suspicious man, the proprietor went 
away convinced. But after his depar- 
ture the Girl’s eyes turned to her aunt, 
and the expression in the older woman’s 
face was an expression of defeat. 

‘““ We'll have to move on after Christ- 
mas,’’ quavered the aunt timorously. 
“We can’t keep it quiet any longer.” 

The Girl jumped up in a great rage 
and stamped her feet. “‘ Keep what 
quiet ? ’’ she demanded vociferously. 


Even as she stormed a splash of blood 
began to show at the edge of her lips. 
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Slight as the attack was, it sent her 


scuttling off into bed, to lie flat on her 
back with her white face snarled up in 
a civil warfare between fear and anger, 
All around her through the paper-thin 
walls, or reverberating from the piazzas, 
came the gay talk and laughter of 
Christmas Eve festivities. 

Afraid to laugh, afraid to cry, she lay 
staring out across the room to the 
pleasant open window that looked 
down into the night-darkened, tropical 
courtyard where the electric lights 
kindled in little sharp, twinking stabs, 
goading the great flaunting, crimson 
poinsettias into a strange glow that 
rose like an iridescent crimson mist to 
the very edge of her window-sill. 
Always unduly susceptible to lights and 
colours, her heart quickened suddenly 
to a new, defiant recklessness. 

“T will have a Christmas! I will! 
I will! ’’ she kept reiterating. 

Her mind quickened instantly to an 
absurd childish plan of “ running 
away” for one absolutely free, wild, 
death-dealing day, if necessary ; far, 
far from her cloying aunt, and twice as 
far from the hateful, suspicious hotel 
people, young and old, who had claimed 
to be her friends! Weak with excite- 
ment, she fell into a fitful, sobbing 
slumber, to wake at last in the grey, 
early morning and find that her day of 
days had dawned as spiritless as a babe 
still-born. 

Hurrying out of bed, she began to 
dress with all possible haste in the 
thinnest sort of white mull that would 
have graced a Fourth of July at home. 
Then, scribbling off a hurried note of 
explanation to her aunt, and snatching 
up a bite from the previous night’s 
untasted supper, she stole softly down 
the deserted stairs into the street and 
started off as fast as she could for the 
nearest pier that she could hope to reach. 

Already, at six o’clock in the morning, 
the business of the wharves was practic- 
ally over for the day, and she had just 
barely time to scramble across a tarry 
gang-plank and tumble over a crate ol 
oranges into the only vacant camp-stool 
of a tiny craft that was even then be- 
ginning to puff and pant with the ex- 
citement of escape. 























It was almost two hours before the 
scorching sun burned its way clearly 
through the fog. Then, bright as blue 
lacquer, the rippling water glistened 
away on either side toward the flat, 
green shores. In incongruous city 
architecture, homely wooden houses 
loomed up occasionally to right or left 
through a scraggly grove of cabbage 
palmettos. Far behind the white wake 
of the boat faded the church spires of 
a little orange-coloured town. Far 
ahead, beyond a startling scarlet sail, 
brightened the mystic, glittering vast- 
ness of the Gulf of Mexico. And in 
every direction, as far as the eye could 
see, scudded thousands and thousands 
and thousands of ducks—swimming, 
diving, soaring high into the sky, and 
scaling down again like one _ huge, 
rustling sheet of wings. 

In the midst of her staring interest 
the Girl turned suddenly to look into 
the purser’s eyes. So astonished was 
she that she scarcely noticed the blank 
book in his hand. 

“What is your name? ”’ 
purser. 

The Girl straightened up in a haughty 
sort of perplexity. Southern Florida’s 
boat custom of recording names was 
new to her. ‘‘ What?” she asked. 
“What ? ”’ 

A little girl in a picnic party giggled 
audibly. 

“What is your name ? ”’ repeated the 
purser grinningly. 

“Why, Miss Von Walter ! ”’ cried the 
Girl, with temperish indistinctness. 

The purser plunged his pencil point 
wryly into his mouth. “ Spell it,” he 
suggested pleasantly. 

“Why, it’s perfectly easy to spell,’’ 
persisted the Girl hotly, so hotly, in 
fact, that everybody near her stopped 
to listen. ‘‘ V-o-n W-a-l-t-e-r,” she 
enunciated tersely. ‘‘ And what differ- 
ence does it make to you, anyway ? ” 

The purser shrugged the question 
aside. ‘‘ And where-all are you go- 
ing?” he quizzed, with such a soft, 
amiable, Southern intonation that it 
really sounded a great deal more like 
mere social curiosity than a purely 
business estimate of dollars and cents. 
“ Where am I going?” snapped the 


asked the 
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Girl. “ Dol have to tell everybody 
my business? Where am I going ? 
Why 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” stammered 
the purser contritely. “‘ Von Walter ? 
Why, of course! You're the sister of 
Mr. Von Walter down at Yellow Sands. 
We'll put you off at his landing instead 
of running on to the store. I hope you 
didn’t think it a liberty the captain 
writing to you, but you know we saw 
your address on the letters your brother 
gives us to mail now and then, and— 
well, we just reckoned to write you 
because your brother’s getting to be 
a pretty sick boy, we think, living all 
alone the way he does. Well, it sure is 
pleasant your getting here on Christ- 
mas. How’s everything up in Ver- 
mont State?” he finished, with a 
vigorous effort at cheerfulness. 

The Girl started to explain, started 
to deny ; then bit her lip suddenly and 
evolved an entirely new impulse that 
set her pulses pounding. “ Yes, yes. 
Put me off at Yellow Sands,” she an- 
swered decisively. 

Up through her sluggish veins leaped 
a strange, quick inquisitiveness, half 
grim, half mischievous, concerning this 
Northern stranger with the same name 
as hers, who was exiled like herself, 


sick and ‘‘all alone,’’ on Christmas 
Day. Brighter and brighter in_ her 


eyes shone the exciting consciousness 
of an unusually fatalistic episode. She 
shrugged her shoulders almost mirth- 
fully. 

“Well, I’ve got to get off the boat 
somewhere,” she argued to herself, 
“and I guess any really sick man 
named ‘ Von Walter ’ is brother enough 
for me.” 

As an hour sped by and the small 
boat stopped for freight at several 
different landings, she began to study 
the landscape with acute, new interest. 
At some such place as one of these, she 
reasoned, she was going to step non- 
chalantly off the gang-plank, and trust 
alone to her own wits to brighten or 
at least relieve whatever situation im- 
mediately developed. 

There would be a great, roomy ware- 
house full of oranges, a tiny store 
shining quite brightly with rows and 
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rows of canned foods, a neat house or 
two tucked away in a perfect bower of 
green palms and red roses ; and always, 
of course, the inevitable well-built pier, 
with the inevitable host of tantalising 
wild ducks swimming most tamely 
round within the cool shadow of the 
huge signboard that guaranteed, ‘“‘ No 
Shooting Permitted from this Pier ”’ ; 
and always, just as inevitably, the row 
of grinning young fishermen all striving, 
not altogether unhopefully, to catch 
their duck-dinners with a hook and line. 

But when the purser came for her at 
last there were no oranges in sight, no 
palms, no roses; just glare and heat, 
and broiling yellow sand, and a short, 
narrow, sagging, horridly dilapidated, 
utterly deserted pier. 

Witb a gallant if somewhat grimy 
hand the purser helped her across the 
slender gang-plank, and steadied her 
feet on the slippery boards of the land- 


ing. Then, ‘“ We’ll pick you up again 
about four o'clock,” he called out 


genially, as the boat backed out once 
more into the deeper, bluer water. 
Vaguely she turned and stared to- 


ward the dreadful shore. Slowly to 
her squinting, sun-dazzled eyes a 


“house ’”’ loomed up beyond the first 
curve of the beach—a weird, rustling, 
yellow-brown, palmetto-thatched hut, 
like the wildest picture of the wildest 
cannibal-land that ever graced a school 
geography. 

Anxiously choosing her steps, the 
Girl started along the pier. Through 
occasional fissures of broken planking 
she caught fleet glimpses of great wads 
of water-hyacinths, sucking noisily at 
each miniature tidal wave from. the 
boat’s paddle-wheel, and close in the 
snug angle of pier and beach a half- 
sunken rowboat lay guzzling-full of the 
cloying purple blossoms. 

With a little gasp of dismay, she 
jumped down into the sand and started 
for the hut. Even as her first foot 
touched the sand, the whole _ buff- 
coloured surface of the beach seemed 
to writhe and wriggle and scuttle away 
under her feet, a living, moving, dizzy 
carpet of fiddler crabs, those dreadful 
little garbage-people of the Florida 
beaches ; and with one loud scream of 


, 
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terror she snatched up her skirts and 
fled at full speed for the only haven in 
sight, the palmetto hut, where she 
hurled herself, half laughing and _ half 
crying, into the astonished presence of 
a boy of about her own age, who lay 
lolling indolently in a long, lazy East 
Indian chair, just outside the door. 

For a startled instant the Girl stood 
staring breathlessly into his eyes, then, 
with a womanish effort at social poise : 
“ Merry Christmas to you!”’ she said. 
“I’m Helen Von Walter, from Boston 
town, and they threw me ashore here 
because they insisted I was your sister, 
so I’ve come to eat Christmas dinner 
with you ! ’ 

Slowly, with a grinning sort of 
amazement, the Boy struggled up from 
his chair. The grin in his blue eyes 
had almost reached his lips when the 
cough overtook it. Like a_ brutal 
tornado stopping to ravish a single 
flower so frail that the gentlest zephyr 
would have bruised it, the merciless 
paroxysm snatched him, and wrenched 
him, and racked him, and crumpled 
him up at last into a pitiful little heap 
of choking misery and speechless morti- 
fication. Five minutes, ten minutes, 
fifteen, the dreadful paroxysm lasted. 
From his first angry, rigid clutch on the 
arms of his chair—coughing, coughing 

he sank down limper and limper— 
coughing, coughing—until at last, with 
an ugly cry like the pain of an infuriated 
animal, he turned and flung himself 
down head and shoulders across the 
small pine table at his elbow, with one 
claw-like hand clutching weakly at 
space, the other falling helplessly to 
his side. 

At first, in a foolish, nervous social 
effort to assuage in some possible way 
the grim awkwardness of the situation, 
the Girl laughed casually, as though he 
had been merely trapped into some 
sneezing, peppery sort of accident. 
Then, as the coughing and strangling 
continued, she began to mumble some 
absurd formula about being so awfully 
sorry that he had such a bad cold. 
Then with increasing nervousness she 
dashed into the hut, where a rusty 
pump showed dully through the door- 
and brought back a_ broken- 


way, 
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handled cup stenching with sulphur 


water. ‘Here! Drink this!” she 
whispered. 
But when the Boy’s wan cheek 


turned desperately on the hard table, 
and he lifted his great, beseeching, 
bloodshot, tear-blinded eyes to hers, 
something starchy in her knees and her 
nature gave way very suddenly, and 
without any purpose, without any real 
intention, she sank down into a little 
white heap on the rush-covered ground 
at his feet and took his strange, alien, 
masculine hand into her shy, virginal, 
fastidious, young-girl fingers, and lifted 
it very, very gently to her cheek. 

“ Don’t bother anything about me at 
all,” she said. “I’m a consumptive, 
too !”’ 

Only the tremor of the Boy’s arm 
answered her. 

With the waning of a long, cramping, 
tedious half-hour, pity itself did not 
fade from the Girl, but she began 
gradually to feel rather absurdly self- 
conscious, sitting there on the ground 
cuddling the hand of even a very sick 
strange boy. Something in her cheek 
must have winced slightly at last, for 
from the direction of the table a barely 
audible voice gasped out: ‘“‘ Uncom- 
fortable ? ”’ 

Even to the Girl herself it seemed an 
inordinately long time before she an- 
swered, ‘‘N-o,’’sheanswered judicially. 
“T’m not exactly uncomfortable. I’ve 
got cramps in both knees, and my neck 
aches. But it isn’t exactly that. It’s 
only that I can’t remember what you 
look like—and it makes me feel horridly 
silly.” : 

The Boy began to cough. 

“ Well, what do you look like ? ” 
persisted after a minute. 

‘“ Like—the—devil,” gasped the poor 
voice. 

“ Haven’t you even got a ‘ Christian ’ 
name ?’’ quizzed the Girl amiably. 

After an interminable strangle the 
tremor in the Boy’s hand relaxed. 
“ Richard,”’ he answered tardily. 

Twice the Girl started to speak and 
then changed her mind before she 
blurted out abruptly: “ Does it hurt 
to cough like that ? ”’ 

“No,” gasped the Boy at last, in a 


she 
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mumbling, table-smothered voice. “No, 
it doesn’t exactly hurt you. That is,”’ 
he muttered drearily, “‘ you’re so busy 
coughing—you don’t know whether it 
hurts you or not. Why, if a railroad 
train ran right over you while you were 
coughing you couldn’t even die and get 
rested till you'd finished coughing.’ 

“Oh, dear !’’ said the Girl shudder- 
ingly. 

It was fully ten minutes before she 
spoke again. Then: ‘“ Richard,” she 
stammered, “don’t you think you’ve 
coughed almost enough? It’s noon- 
time, and I haven’t even had any 
breakfast ! ”’ 

Drawing his thin hand out of hers, 
the Boy rose weakly to his feet and 
started for the inside of the shack, then 
turned, and, leaning hard against the 
rough door-casing, looked smilingly 
down on the Girl’s flushed cheek where 
his hand had lain so long. 

“Tl be all right now in a few 
minutes,” he said. “I always cough 
like that every morning, and then I 
feel pretty dandy again till the old 
fever comes up in the afternoon.”” He 
glanced at the clock, and back again to 
the Girl’s unduly sober face. His smile 
deepened. ‘“‘I could have gotten up 
sooner,” he confessed, “‘ but I liked it.’ 

‘““ Were you really as lonely as that ? ” 
she asked gravely. 

The Boy laughed. And much bitter- 
ness was in the laugh. “ Yes, eleven- 
tenths as lonely as that,” he said. 

Then he went into the shack, and the 
Girl followed him, and together they 
began, with some nonsense and some 
apprehension, to explore the innermost 
recesses of his primitive pantry. 

“It isn’t much of a Christmas din- 
ner,” the Boy acknowledged drearily. 
‘““There’s a woman across the island 
that comes once a day to cook and fix up 
for me, but they were having a party of 
their own this noon, so I told her not to 
come. It was very careless of me,’’ he 
finished with ill-timed humour; “ but 
then, you see, I wasn’t exactly expecting 
any ‘angel visitor’ that would—stay 
to dinner.” 

With her little white teeth snarled 
tight in a mouthful of gristly beef, the 
Girl eyed him suddenly with irrelevant 
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perfectly hateful 


contempt. ‘“‘ What 
“ How do 


food! ’’ she gasped at last. 
you stand it ?” 

Shifting her chair abruptly out of the 
reach of a broiling sunbeam, her eyes 
narrowed dreamily on the meal before 
her. ‘‘ They are having turkey at 
home,” she mused covetously, “ and 
cranberry sauce, and stuffed green 
peppers, and fresh tomato salad with 
mayonnaise dressing, and plum pud- 
ding.”” Again she was driven to jerk 
her chair away from the encroaching 
scorch of sunshine. ‘‘ Do you skate ?”’ 
she asked abruptly, with an absurd 
little catch in her voice. 

“Do I skate?” cried the Boy. His 
eyes brightened ; his shoulders straight- 
ened. “‘Do I skate? Why, up in 
Vermont you just ought to have seen 
me! There wasn’t a——” 

Without any warning, the Girl began 
to whimper over her coffee. 

Pointing an accusing finger at her, 
the Boy laughed. “ You’re home- 
sick!’ he scoffed, not unkindly. 

“Tm not! I’m not!”’ retorted the 
Girl for one firm, defiant instant, before 
her face went crumpling down into her 
hands. 

“Don’t mind me,” said the Boy a 
last. ‘I’m homesick too.”’ 

“Then what are you down here for ? ”’ 
sobbed the Girl through her shaking 
fingers. ‘“‘ And why do you stay here ? 
And how long have you been here ? And 
who are you, anyway? I’ve told you 
all about me—can’t you tell me any- 
thing about you ? ”’ 

The Boy took up a tin spoon and dug 
deeply into the lukewarm grapefruit. 

““Oh, there isn’t much to tell,’’ he 
said boyishly. ‘‘ I just was sick three 
years ago and came down here. My 
sister and I had a little money, and we 
divided it—and I came down here. I 
didn’t cough very much the first year, 
and I had a little launch, and cruised 
round everywhere and had a bully 
time, and didn’t seem to get any sicker 
then. But lately—well, after a while, 
you know, they won’t take you at the 
hotels, and money goes awful fast, any- 
way, and—well, I found this shack, and 
I’m pretty comfy and decently well 
fixed now.” 
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The Girl’s hands dropped away from 
her face. Her tear-stained eyes began 
to roam shrewdly round the rough 
shack, with its canvas cot, and its two 
broken chairs, its rusty stove, and its 
pile of tattered old magazines. 

“Do you really call this being 
fixed’? ”’ she asked. 

“Why, yes,”’ said the Boy in sur- 
prise ; “why not?” 

“ Aren’t there spiders sometimes in 
the palmetto thatching?” she _per- 
sisted. 

“Oh, yes, sometimes,’’ the Boy ac- 
knowledged readily. 

‘““ And doesn’t the roof ever leak on a 
rainy day ?”’ she queried wistfully. 

“We never have rainy days,” he 
answered proudly. ‘‘ Anybody ought 
to be willing to stand a leak for an hour 
or two.” 

A flush began to creep along the edge 
of the Girl’s cheek-bones. 

“But, Richard Von Walter,” she 
cried, “what in creation do you do 
down here? Oh!” her face bright- 
ened as her eyes lit on the pile of 
magazines and a set of drawing instru- 
ments on a shelf close by. ‘‘ You read 
a lot, of course? I'll be glad to send 
you magazines. And you draw a 
little, too ?’ 

The Boy shrugged his _ shoulders 
wearily. ‘“‘ No, I don’t do anything,” 
he said. ‘‘I used to read a good deal 
at first, and the second year I was down 
here I won a prize with some plans for 
a new library over at the town. But 
this last year, somehow, by the time 
I’ve had my breakfast and finished my 
coughing—well, I don’t do anything 
any more except just stretch out in the 
sun and watch the bay.” 

Languidly he shoved his chair back 
into the full hot glare from the window. 
‘Oh, of course,” he added defiantly, 
“it isn’t exactly—Vermont. But I 
like it. . 


‘ 


well 


It’s warm ! 

With a little gasp of rage the Girl 
jumped to her feet. ‘‘ Dying easy!” 
she cried. “ Perfectly, disgustingly 
easy! A Boy who can win prizes 
throwing away his life in a nasty old 
hut like this, with a dirty, vile buz- 
zard swirling high over his head night 
and day just waiting for a chance to 











“They threw me ashore here because they insisted I was your sister!” Slowly the Boy 
struggled up from his chair (fage 404). 
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pick his bones. Oh, the shame—oh, 
the pity of it!” 

Toot! Toot! From around the 
corner of the cove sounded the shrill 
steam-whistle of the returning steamer. 

Without stopping to say even “‘ good- 
bye,” the Girl snatched up her hat and, 
half-blinded with tears, half-choked 
with anger, went running off across the 
horrid, squirming beach toward the 
broken-down pier. 

With the little steamer so close that 
she could plainly discern the purser’s 
friendly figure, she stopped suddenly, 
shifted nervously for a second from one 
crab-crushing foot to the other, and 
then, with an odd little jerk of her 
head, started back deliberately for the 
palmetto hut. 

Tiptoeing cautiously to the doorway, 
she stood a second staring into the 
dingy hovel. Across the meagre com- 
fort of his cot the Boy lay, sobbing as 
though his heart would break. 

“ Richard! Richard!” she called 
very gently. ‘‘ Richard—I don’t want 
you to die!’”’ A passion, not of love, 
but of life, was in every pulse of her 
body, in every tone of her voice. 
“ Richard,’”’ she persisted, “‘do you 
hear me? I say I don’t want you to 


die. I—TI can’t bear it! I tell youl 
won't have it! I’m going to take you 
home with me! Don’t you hear ? 


Don’t you care ?’ 

““No, I don’t,” he sobbed. 

Vibrant around them, as a gigantic 
heart-throb, echoed the chug-chug-chug 
of the approaching steamer. 

Staggering up from his cot, the Boy 
turned and faced her, haggard, hope- 
less, crushed with defeat. 

‘““What’s the use ?”’ he said despair- 
ingly. ‘‘ What’s the use?” 

“ Richard, Richard,’”’ she kept re- 
peating, ‘“‘ I’m going to take you home 
with me, do you hear? Thereis away,” 
she continued excitedly—the doctor’s 
words fairly jumped to her mouth. 
“There isa way—the right way, the big 
way, the brave way—no matter how hard 
it is, or how cold, no matter how dull it 
is, no matter how lonesome, every day 
we'll be getting better! We can reach 
home by New Year’s,” she argued 
hectically. ‘‘ We’ll begin all over again 





with the New Year—cold,. ice,.snow, 
and then even skating again; some- 
time ! 
‘* Get well along with me, 
The best is yet to be ; ”’ 


she paraphrased suddenly. 

Wildly the Boy reached out and tried 
to take her in his arms. 

The little wrist that pushed him back 


was like a little wrist of steel. ‘‘ Not 
that, Richard,’’ she ordered. ‘ Not 
that. Why, we're nothing but children, 


you and I, nothing but sick children; 
very, very sick children,” she added 
under her breath. 

At a slight rustle in the doorway, she 
turned and looked into the purser’s 
kindly face. 

“I’m going to take my _ brother 
North with me,”’ she announced calmly. 
‘I don’t care whether he likes it or 
not—it’s the only thing to do. If 
you're not strong enough to help him 
out to the boat alone, couldn’t you call 
the captain ? ” 

“Great Scott!’ grumbled the Boy. 
“Do you think I’m a baby? Don't 
I walk out to the pier almost every day 

or two—to fish ? ”’ 

Hastily the little procession started 
for the boat, the purser leading the way 
with a pathetically light-weight suit- 
case in one hand. Clutching close at 
each other’s arms, the Girl and Boy 
followed cautiously, arguing with low- 
voiced vehemence every step of the way. 
“Will you mortify me and humiliate 
me after all this day,” protested the 
Girl, “‘ by standing up now and deny- 
ing that you are my brother ? ”’ 

An hour later in the chill, early 
Florida gloaming, lying flat on his back 
on top of the little boat’s cabin, with 
nothing between his staring eyes and 
the sky except the Girl’s occasional 
hovering face, the first tiny smile of 
real happiness flickered across the Boy’s 
mouth, and his hand went stealing out 
wistfully to the Girl’s as she sat there 
beside him. 

“It’s rather a ‘ Merry Christmas,’ 
after all, isn’t it?” he faltered. 

So through a splash of spray, and a 
leaping of fish, and a whirl of soft 
wings, the small white boat went 
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plunging on through the wonderful, un- 
forgettable Florida night, with its pale 
opal sunset, and blue sapphire dusk, 
out of which the great yellow-white 
moon, like a huge incandescent grape- 
fruit, came looming up into the sky 
across a resplendent, shimmering moon- 
path of molten gold. 

And the eyes of the Boy who lay 
smiling up into the sky were like the 
eves of a tired child who has just 
glimpsed the first lights of home. 

And the eyes of the Girl who sat 
staring out into the shadows were like 
the eyes of a grim, mature, undauntable 
woman, who has just finished estimat- 
ing the chances of her approaching 
journey. 


On New Year’s Day, a week later, 
there was a very definite little tap at the 
door of the Doctor’s private office. 

“Come in!” he called, and for 
an instant his eyes stared unrecog- 
nisingly at the furmuffled figure be- 
fore him. Then his brows crinkled. 
“What! You here again?” he said 
drearily. 

““Yes,”’ smiled the Girl. ‘‘ I’ve come 
back to do what you tell me.”” Thena 
certain mocking humour flickered in her 
eyes. “‘ And I’ve brought you another 
patient,’ she added, nodding casually 
toward the outer room. 

Glancing at the clock, the Doctor 
motioned her to a chair and left the 
room abruptly, shutting the door be- 
hind him. After that she heard the re- 
mote slam of several doors. 

It was half-an-hour before he returned 
to his desk. His face was very grave. 

“This is an astounding situation,’’ 
he said. There was infinitely more 
blame than praise in his voice. ‘‘ You 
two sentimentalists! Are you utterly 
mad ? ”’ : e 

“ Yes, I think so,’”’ acknowledged the 
Girl cheerfully. 

The Doctor laughed in spite of him- 
self, and the Girl, relaxing, began to 
drum her fingers maddeningly on the 
arm of her chair. 

After an interminable minute, the 
Doctor looked up quizzically. ‘“‘ What 
are you hoping I'll do?” he probed. 
lhe Girl stopped drumming. ‘ Send 
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us off to some ‘ Greenland’s Icy Moun- 
tains’ sort of a sanatorium,” she sug- 
gested, ‘‘ where Northern people like us 
can eat the kind of food we were bred 
to eat, and breathe the kind of air we 
were bred to breathe, and shiver—yes, 
even shiver—with the kind of cold that 
we were bred to shiver with, and——’” 

“ T certainly will not send you to the 
same place,’’ snapped the Doctor. 

“Yes, you will!” said the Girl. 
Again her fur-turbaned head nodded 
back toward the outer room. “‘ Yes, 
you will! That boy out there hasn’t 
sense enough to get well without me. 
And besides ’’—her face was the graver 
one now—‘‘ it was I who brought him 
North. I am the one who is really 
responsible for him.”’ 

The Doctor jumped up and began to 
pace the floor. ‘‘ Of all the outrageous 
situations !”’ he snarled. ‘‘ And good 
Lord !—Do_ you think I can raise the 
dead ? ”’ 

“ Yes, if you want to,” said the Girl 
quite simply, and began to sob. 

“Stop that!” said the Doctor. 
“ Crying fits are one of the luxuries that 
you'll have to deny yourself for the 
next few months. Neither violent 
sorrows nor violent pleasures can enter 
your programme for a long time to 
come. Do you understand, distinctly, 
everything that that means ? ’ 

“Yes,” snuffled the Girl, ‘ but I 
don’t want Richard to die! More than 
that,” she announced tremulously, “ I 
won't have him die ! ”’ 

The Doctor stared at her helplessly. 
“ Richard has been sick and lazy a long 
time,” he said. ‘‘ I very much doubt if 
he has will-power enough left to get 
well. He has also most evidently 
squandered his fortune in ‘ far lands.’ 
I very much doubt if Richard has 
money enough left to get well.”’ 

“ T’ve money enough and will-power 
enough for both of us,’’ she said. Then 
her lipcurled. ‘‘ But even if I hadn’t,”’ 
she gasped, “‘do you cure only for 
money ? ”’ 

‘Go out into the other room,” said 
the Doctor. “I want to think.” 

As soon as he was alone, he began to 
pace the floor again. His shoulders 
sagged. His head drooped forward. 
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suddenly his — shoulders 

His chin lifted. His step 
quickened. Back to his dulled, evasive 
eyes came a bright gleam. Round his 
grim mouth a smile of almost malicious 
triumph flickered. Ego had awakened 
—Ego, the one supreme gift of the gods. 
Ego, the lashing, goading, grinning 
realisation of his own personality that 
thrills a man’s dormant pulses into the 
miraculous consciousness that he alone 
out of the whole wide world can tackle 
a certain task as he believes it ought to 
be tackled. 

When the Girl, forgetting to knock, 
came plunging back into the con- 
sulting-room she found him reseated at 
his desk. Her face was ghastly with 
suspense. 

“Why, you're telephoning!” she 
cried reproachfully. ‘1 thought you 
said you wanted me to go away so you 
could ‘ think.’ ”’ 

The Doctor laughed. ‘I was just 
calling up New York,” he said, “ to 
cancel my steamer passage. I was 
planning to sail for the Mediterranean 
on Thursday.”’ He hesitated. After all, 
he was only human. “It’s eleven years 
since I had a vacation,” he finished a 
little grimly. 

The Girl’s mind clung only to the fact 
of the cancelledsteamer passage. ‘‘ You 
mean,’ she gasped——‘‘ you mean that 
you're going to take care of m 

The Doctor rose and closed his desk 


Then 
tightened. 


peremptorily. His face was almost 
as white as the Girl’s. “ Richard!” 
he called through the open door. 


0 


“Richard, come here ! 

Springing into the doorway the Boy 
straightened up his thin shoulders to 
meet the verdict. 

With all her dominating protective- 
ness, the Girl’s white hand clutched 
tight at his clammy fingers. 

More solemnly than any priest who 
ever reached out to unite a man and 
woman, the Doctor reached out and 
separated the Boy and Girl before him. 

“You little fools !’’ he cried out, not 


unkindly. ‘‘Can’t you understand 
that there must be no love—no ro- 
mance—no sentiment even, between 


you two from this day on?” 
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In the Doctor’s firm right hand 
the Girl’s fingers winced. In the 


Doctor’s firm left hand the Boy’s fingers 
loosened. 

““ This is no time to mince matters,”’ 
he said bluntly. “I won’t give you 
any definite answer as to whether 
I'll take care of you two or not until 
you tell me, as though your Maker 
were asking you, whether it is Love or 
Life that you are after. Because, if 
it’s Love, I tell you frankly, without 
pang or compunction, you cannot 
righteously marry. So tell me now, isit 
Life or Love? Tell me instantly!” 

“Why, Life, of course,’ stammered 
the Girl. 

“And you, 
Doctor’s voice. 

The slow, sad tick of the old-fashioned 
clock throbbed on and on and on 
Outside in the street a clanging electric 
car silenced suddenly. Across the hall 
a plumber stopped pounding. Then in 
the stillness came the broken answer of 
a relinquished dream. 

‘“ L-i-f-e,”” sobbed the Boy. 

Into the Doctor’s eyes flashed a 
gleam of pride. ‘‘ Good Boy! 
Girl!’ he cried. ‘“ Richard, I’m going 
to try to make you well! Not ‘ better,’ 
you hear, but well !—-well! And now,” 
he continued, ‘‘now for the most 
sacred of all sacred promises. Richard, 
say after me: 

** I, Richard,” 

** 1, Richard,”’ 

“ Consumptive,”’ 

“ Consumptive,” 

“ Renounce thee, Helen,” 

““Renounce thee, Helen,” 

“As my possible wife,” 

As my possible wife,” 
For ever and ever,” 
‘For ever and ever,” 

‘Unless Health should us reunite.” 

‘Unless Health should us reunite.” 

‘““__And God help the man who 1s 
trying to help you!’ 

Out of her tears and her bitterness 
and her pain the Girl’s smile shone forth 
suddenly all luminous with a great 
Hope. 

“God help the man who is trying to 
help us!” she repeated softly. 
ELEANOR HALLOWELL ABBOT. 
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WHAT WILL BE LEFT OF US FOR THE VERDICT OF POSTERITY—THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF LEGENDS—THE MYTHIC TELEPHONE—HOW THE GREAT 
ONES CONVERSED—THE CRITICS AND THE RATIONALISERS—AN 


INQUEST ON OUR RAILWAY SYSTEM—HOW IT WILL BE EXPLAINED— 


OUR JERRY-BUILT MONUMENTS—WILL HARBOURS SURVIVE ?—THE 
THINGS OF THE MIND—OUR RELIGIONS AND OUR LITERATURE—THE 
BRITTLENESS OF FAME—WHY STATUARY PERISHES—ASTONISHMENT 


AT OUR SHAMS 


HISTORICAL 


BEGAN this series of articles in 
THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE by 
asking my readers to consider 
what Posterity would think of 

us, and particularly what it would think 
of the way we got our news and the 
amount and character of the news we 
were allowed to know by our Press—as 
also (what is perhaps more important 
and will much more amuse Posterity) 
the amount and character of what we are 
prevented from knowing by our Press. 
I spoke of that entertaining conjecture 
(if lremember aright) in connection with 
the news that was coming through from 
the seat of war. I should like to return 
to the subject this month, but in a 
larger fashion and to consider what 
Posterity will think of us in general. 
The playing with such an idea is not 
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AND DISBELIEF IN OUR SCIENCES—THE REASON FOR 


CRITICISM. 


wholly profitless, for it gets us out of 
that taking-for-granted of things which 
is the worst clog to analysis. Every 
age tends to think its own surroundings 
not only vaguelyeternal, but alsonormal 
to every other age, and it is the very be- 
ginning of good judgment to recognise 
that they are neither the one nor the 
other. 

To guess at what a Posterity fairly 
near to us may be like is to-day one of 
the commonest subjects of fiction, and 
the masters of fiction have handled it 
better, perhaps, in our most modern 
work than ever it has been handled 
before ; the best of all such attempts 
are, I think, Mr. Wells’s several studies. 
But I am here rather concerned with 
what those remote descendants of ours 
will think of us than with what they may 
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be like themselves, for an imaginary 
retrospect of the kind is corrective of a 


hundred modern errors. 


OR is guess-work of this sort wholly 
guess-work. We have  some- 
thing to guide us in our experience of 
the way in which we ourselves look at 
the remote past. 

There are one or two things we can 
safely say about the way in which they 
will judge us. For one thing, there will 
be legend. Our time will breed legends, 
and much in us will be legendary in the 
future. 

Now a legend is always a falsehood : 
people in the future will, therefore, cer- 
tainly be thinking about us things that 
we, if we heard them, would call mad— 
or at least absurd. A legend is a trans- 
formation of the past so conceived that 
the past looks both less complicated 
than it really was and also more full of 
contrast and drama. This necessity 
which men are under, of forming legends 
about great names, great places and 
great events far off in time (which dis- 
torts the truth and also undoubtedly 
preserves record), has certain invariable 
characteristics. 


" produces, for instance, heroes and 

villains ; it makes action violent 
and clear; it gives sharp beginnings 
and ends to events which were in reality 
long prepared and perhaps slow and con- 
fused in movement. Then again it 
fixes upon particular places and dates 
and gives them an exaggerated import- 
ance because the mind must have 
pivots upon which to work, and hooks 
on to which to hang the fabric of 
memory. 

So, then, we may be certain that our 
remote Posterity will have legends of us 
—but what exactly those legends will 
be we cannot tell at all: only it is enter- 
taining to make a few guesses. 


SHOULD imagine that the great 
scientific discoveries in their ap- 
plication to our lives will breed a host of 
legends. What the telephone was and 


what the telegraph was will probably be 
wholly forgotten. 
instruments, 


The fact that there 


were that there were 
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certain definite mechanical mediums for 
the instantaneous transmission of the 
voice or of news—and what they were 
—will probably (or certainly) be lost. 
But the main thing which to-day strikes 
the imagination of learned and ignorant 
alike, the actual fact that men can so 
communicate in a moment of time 
across the great distances of the world, 
that will permanently impress the hu- 
man spirit and it will re-enter into all 
the stories (most of them too marvellous 
to be true) by which we shall be judged. 
Men will write verse in which, by some 
magic much more awful than our rather 
tawdry machinery, the great ones, the 
Captains and the Leaders, were heard 
and understood throughout the earth. 
In what fantastic and distorted way 
this chief wonder of our time will survive, 
I say again, we cannot tell ; but we can 
be pretty certain that it will survive, 
and that the way in which it will sur- 
vive will be fantastic and distorted and 
very much more entertaining than the 
truth. It will outlast the thing itself, 
and men will have myths and poems 
about this mysterious power over space 
long after that power has been lost 
again. 


EXT, we may be certain that side 
by side with this great growth 
of legend (which will concern itself not 
only with the instantaneous communi- 
cation of thought and voice, but alsowith 
many other conquests) there will be 
criticism and there will be rationalising, 
and the critics and rationalisers will 
some of them maintain the falsity of the 
whole thing and prove its utter im- 
possibility ; while others will trace the 
growth of such fables to the mistrans- 
lation of records, and others again to 
the warping of the mind through false 
religion. 
So much for legend. It will certainly 
come, and as certainly it will be the 
main means of perpetuating our time. 


wrt of material evidence ? What 
of our wrought works will re- 
main ? 
We may be pretty certain that the 
use and meaning of our greater works 
will be forgotten. At least that is so 
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universally and so repeatedly true of 
other great civilisations in the past that 
our own can hardly escape the same 
fate: but of the great works this 
modern period has accomplished cer- 
tainly the most lasting and probably 
the most puzzling should, I think, be the 
railways. 

Consider for a moment what the nine- 
teenth century has done with the earth 
in making its great railways. It has 
done nothing permanent where the rail- 
way has not dealt with heavy gradients. 
The permanent way upon the flat will 
disappear in a very short time when 
once the intensity of our civilisation 
has slackened. Whether the railway is 
superseded by another and better means 
of communication, or whether in the 
inevitable decline of our civilisation it 
gradually falls into abandonment, the 
great mass of its structure will very 
soon go. Its materials will be looted, 
and they are perishable. But where 
heavy gradients are dealt with, where 
you have deep cuttings and embank- 
ments, tunnels and viaducts, much will 
stand. The tunnels in rock survive for 
centuries ; the indications of those in 
softer ground would also long survive 
even when much of them had fallen in 
and a way through them was no longer 
practicable. The great viaducts where 
they are of brick or stone would also 
probably survive for two reasons: the 
convenience of even transit which they 
afford from height to height should 
save their materials from loot; the 
difficulty and danger of taking material 
from them should further preserve them. 
More lasting still would be the great 
cuttings—to this day you may stand in 
Sussex in a cutting made 1,500 years 
ago or more, by the Roman engineers 
for the passage of a military road 
through a sandy hill. It has fallen in 
somewhat, but it is still very distinct 
and clear. p 

Most permanent by far will be the 
embankments. 


K481H thus thrown up outlasts every 

other work of man, and the topo- 
graphy of every country witnesses to the 
endurance of such things. There is little 
purpose served in the destruction of an 
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earthwork, and it is only at the expense 
of very great labour that one can destroy 
it at all, while nature left to itself is 
almost powerless, at least in most soils, 
to obliterate such things save after a 
very great space of time. All over 
England you have, and especially upon 
the chalk, evidences of the way this 
kind of work endures. There are some 
thousands of so-called camps, long 
boundary-ditches, mounds, the origin 
of which we can only guess at vaguely, 
but which seem to be much older than 
any recorded thing in our history. So 
it will be, I think, with the great pains 
our time has ‘been at to throw up 
the railway embankments. Let anyone 
who reads this consider how vast these 
works often are; how purposeless it 
would be to destroy them, and how 
little energy the decline of our civilisa- 
tion will have for such destruction. 


NOR can I believe that the purpose of 
these works will be very clear to 
a remote Posterity. That Posterity 
will often find evidence of a cutting 
preceding an embankment, or of a 
tunnel ; it will not be able to piece up 
those parts of a railway which were 
driven across the flat, and, since our 
railways do not go in direct alignments 
as did the Roman roads, it will not be 
easy to reconstruct their whole course 
even in theory. They will not, it may 
be presumed, be used as roads, and that 
precisely because they will not be con- 
tinuous. A surviving viaduct or em- 
bankment will have a local use; the 
railway as a whole will not survive as 
the great Roman roads have survived. 
Their relics will survive only as mon- 
strous enigmas, and men will explain 
them by some religious or military 
analogy which will be wholly false. 


T is worth remembering in connec- 
tion with these works that when 
our civilisation begins to fail (and surely 
the turning point is not far off, for we 
are already confused, discontented and 
fatigued) works thus thrown up will 
help on the decay and that in one 
obvious material fashion. They will 

create marshes. 
It was only the other day that, follow- 
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ing the march of Henry V before Agin- 
court, I saw a high embankment cutting 
across a valley through which a brook 
flowed to the River Somme in France. 
The course of that brook is now pre- 
served artificially by a long culvert 
running through the great mound of 
earth ; a very few years of neglect would 
block this up and all the valley above 
would be turned into a lake or swamp 
which an enfeebled or careless civilisa- 
tion could not reclaim. 


T is worthy of remark that we shall 
not—at least, our own immediate 
time will not—leave very much evi- 
dence for Posterity in the way of build- 
ing. We are not engaged upon great 
public monuments as were the ancients, 
for we have not an active, common, 
municipal life. If you look at the 
Roman theatres at Nimes, or in Italy 
itself, or upon the edge of the Desert in 
Tunis, you will see that the Roman 
architects were concerned to make their 
work endure if possible for ever. The 
stones were of such a size and soclamped 
together that the whole edifice should 
withstand any kind of attack whether 
by man or by nature. Even so they 
have been used as quarries, and most 
of them have disappeared. But we 
build, even where we build with a public 
object, not with the idea of permanent 
survival, but with the idea of spending 
only just so much as is necessary to 
achieve an immediate object. One 
force has preserved buildings more than 
any other, and that is the religious 
sentiment, but even this in modern 
Europe is not producing very much 
which either can survive or is intended 
to survive. 


PERHAPS what will stand the best 

chance of survival in this depart- 
ment is the work we are doing in our 
harbours. The great breakwaters and 
the masonry of the docks are things 
not only done thoroughly and upon a 
large scale, but also things difficult to 
destroy, and I can believe that some 
centuries hence men will still marvel at 
the huge sea walls of Dover and of 
Cherbourg, the quays of Liverpool, of 
London and of Antwerp. It is worthy of 
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remark also that this kind of work which 
has come down to us from antiquity 
has enjoyed a long survival. The bulk 
of the Roman lighthouse at Boulogne 
stood until almost modern times; the 
old harbour of Marseilles, the works of 
Ostia, are other examples, and theround 
harbours at Carthage. But even here 
it is curious how thorough the work of 
time is. I was standing this summer in 
Narbonne and trying to make out where 
the fleets of that old harbour lay when 
the town was still in touch with the 
sea: but there was nothing left at all 
that I could find whereby one could 
judge its emplacement. 


HEN one turns from these material 
things to the things of the mind, 

one can again make a set of guesses, 
though they are no more than guesses. 
For instance, men are sometimes able 
to link themselves up with a remote 
past through the continuance of re- 
ligion. That moral force is certainly 
the strongest aid in the reconstruction of 
the past. If you have more or less the 
same religion as the men of such-and- 
such a century—no matter how remote 
that century may be—you can write 
the history of that century and you can 
understand those men. But when the 
chain is snapped your own ancestors 
become a puzzle to you. You try to 
explain their actions from spiritual 
motives which you have, but which 
they hadnot, and the difficultyis usually 
hopeless. I doubt if any man over- 
looking modern Europe to-day can dis- 
cover any positive religious force pecu- 
liar to, or characteristic of, our society, 
and capable of interpreting it to a dis- 
tant posterity. Old, strong and con- 


‘tinuous philosophies or religions still 


standing among us may, by some re- 
action, re-establish themselves. But 
there is nothing special to modern 
Europe, no definite spirit of our own 
time, which can hand us on to our 
descendants as the organised Church, 
for instance, of the sixth and seventh 
centuries can interpret the Dark Ages to 
a modern man who is of that religion 
to-day ; or as the foundation of Islam 
can explain to a Mohammedan to-day 
the sense of the Arab invasions of Spain 
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and the nature of that society which 
had its seat for so many hundred years 
in Cordova. 


F& the rest we must remember that 

all save a very small proportion 
of literary. work is ephemeral. The 
printing press has not lessened this fatal 
character in letters ; it has increased it. 
At least the older work was copied with 
a special desire to make its material 
embodiment eternal. It was written 
out clearly and slowly upon parchment 
with the fastest colours. Yet see how 
little has survived ! Of the great mass 
of technical work which must have been 
an absolute necessity to the old civilisa- 
tion of Greece and Rome nothing has 
survived ; of history some fragments, 
of biography less, and, what is more 
curious, of original manuscript hardly 
anything. 


WHat we have of ancient literature 

is, one may say, all of it pre- 
served through copies made after the 
great period, and many of them long 
after. It is from a few copies of copies 
of other copies that the bulk of what 
we have has come down to us, and some- 
times the most important work has only 
just escaped destruction by the chance 
discovery or preservation of a single 
manuscript. It is true that the art of 
printing has enormously multiplied the 
number of copies of any one work at any 
one time—but try to get hold of a first 
edition of some book printed but a hun- 
dred years ago and not thought worth 
preserving,and you will see what I mean. 
Our books, I fear, will have less chance 
of survival than most of what we do. 
Good verse will survive in the main ; it 
always survives, for it roots itself in the 
human memory. But the materials of 
fame are very perishable things ; bronze 
perhaps the most lasting, stone statuary 
the least, and that for three reasons. 
First, that such statuary may be used 
as material for building ; secondly, that 
Where it has lime in it (as most of the 
Stones used for statuary have) it can be 
conveniently burnt for lime—which is a 
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prime material of human life; and 
thirdly that, for some odd reason or 
other that we none of us understand, 
our race falls from time to time into a 
fit or passion for destroying statues. It 
gets angry with them and beats them 
to pieces with hammers. Now it is easy 
to do that with a stone statue, but 
bronze bothers the iconoclast. 


T is a theme one might dig into with 

no little curiosity and some profit 

at almost any length. It is entertaining 
guess-work. 

We know how the future will pick out 
our social realities—it always does that 
—and marvel at the meaningless con- 
ventions that overlie them. We know 
that men destined to permanent fame 
are often insignificant during their life- 
time, and that men whom all Europe 
talks of in their own generation are 
sometimes half forgotten in fifty years 
and altogether forgotten in a thousand. 
We know well enough certain negative 
judgments which men always pass upon 
a period long anterior to them; the 
comic effect of fashions in clothing ; the 
amazement an ambition for honours 
always excites—because honours, like 
clothing, are full of fashions and there- 
fore of change. 


UT one may close so short a series 
of suggestions as this with one 
very large, very sad and very certain 
truth about all the relations of past and 
future. That truth is this: the future 
will not believe us. It will not believe 
our most solemn and profound asser- 
tions. It will rationalise them or 
ridicule them ; in one way or another 
it will explain them away, for that is 
the one most certain thing about the 
attitude of men towards their remote 
ancestors. They will believe the testi- 
mony of material things or of their own 
conjectures, but never the sworn word 
of their fathers. Were it not so there 
would be no room for historical criti- 
cism, or perhaps for history as a science 
at all. 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 
















THE REGISTRY OFFICE 


A FABLE, WITH A MORAL FOR MISTRESSES 
BY SHEILA AGNES HEGARTY 


x ON’T ask me, cherub—I’d 

get hopelessly enmeshed. 

Moreover no man can help 

his wife to choose a new 
maid ; it’s the point where we reach the 
parting of the ways. But why not bring 
all the girls here—put them in a straight 
row, and I’ll walk along like ‘ Alexander 
the Great choosing his wife from the 
Roman maidens’ in the picture and 
select one ?”’ 

“Well, Eric, if you can’t help—do 
please put down that dog—you can at 
least listen quietly, and hear the results 
of my inquiries at the Registry Office. 
Both cook and Simmons are leaving 
and I must find substitutes at once. 
Here are some of the names. ‘ Ellen 
Stack, Parlour Maid, 5 feet 4 inches, 
good appearance ; Jane Crosby, Cook ; 
Maria Templeton, Parlour Maid, medium 
height ; Ethel Springrove, Louisa Gale, 
Rose Martin, Violet-——Don’t interrupt, 
there’s really nothing to laugh at.” 

“Can’t help it, dearie—it sounds like 
a florist’s list of flower-seeds. You know 
—‘ Dorothy Perkins,’ charming climber, 
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‘Victoria Marigold,’ lovely rambler, 
with soft bloom ; or the favourites for 
the Beckton Stakes—‘ Blue Firefly,’ 
to tor. However, I’d chance the five- 
foot lady if I were you.” 

“IT can’t chance anything. You 
simply pay your fee and take your 
choice.” 

“Looks like a gamble all the same. 
It’s this beastly Government. The 
country is going 

“Now, Eric,don’t drag in the Govern- 
ment. It’s too early in the day, and 
they have apparently enough to do. 
Why not come round yourself with me 
to some of the Registry Offices where 
the maids may be found and where I 
am just going to interview several, and I 
can safely promise you won’t be bored.” 

“Can’t do it, cherub, but you can 
drop me at the Club. Jack and Bar- 
clay are coming in to lunch and I must 
be there.” 





The London Registry Offices and the 
Employment Union, differing in no 
respect from countless others, are the 
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great human market-places where the 
toilers barter their muscle or brains, as 
the case may be, for a living wage to the 
highest and seemingly most eligible 
bidder. It would be an unfair criticism 
to blame the lonely and out-of-work 
women who haunt these places for the 
wrong-doing of the management. 

This thought arose in my mind when 
I arrived at the chill tribunal where 
they await the verdict of approval or 
disfavour. There were girls fresh from 
the country, attracting sympathetic 
glances from the veterans who had 
trodden the hard road of constant servi- 
tude. Germans, stolid and impassive ; 
chattering Frenchwomen, Swiss nurses, 
and important cooks, conscious of their 
prowess in soups and savouries, learned 
in some cases from an almighty chef 
in one of London’s great caravanserai ; 
smart ladies’ maids with clothes 
modelled after the gowns worn by the 
late mistress; untidy women known 
as “‘ generals’; dairy-maids and laun- 
dresses. What a curious medley! It 
was quite clear I would have some diffi- 
culty in getting a suitable maid out of 
such a variegated assembly. I passed 
into one of the waiting-rooms, panelled 
high with glass partitions and rooms 
on either side, where could be heard the 
endless interrogation of mistress and 
answer of maid, like a litany with re- 
curring responses. 

Ellen Stack, the housemaid, who was 
a month in her last place, was waiting. 
She was showily dressed, very voluble, 
and seemed almost six feet in height. 

“You didn’t remain long in York- 
shire,” I said kindly. 

“No, ma’am, the month was enough 
for me with Lady Grinders. She’s Pre- 
sident of the Health Society—the con- 
sumption-curers. First thing she asked 
me the night I got in, after being all day 
in the train, was what my father died 
of, and where I was born, if I could 
knit, and did I attend the Scripture 
Classes. When I was done answering 
thecatechism—it was in the hall we were 
standing and I was tired and hungry— 
says I just straight to her, ‘ You remind 
me, ma’am, of a cook I once knew who, 
after answering all the questions same 
as you've put to me, was asked, ‘“‘ Can 
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you milk reindeer? ’’’ She gave me 
notice from that very minute, and the 
month I put up with was like twelve. 
One of my sisters is talking of going to 
Canada. I don’t believe, anyway, me 
and you'd agree, and the register offices 
is not much use now—so I think I[’ll 
not settle anything this morning.”’ 

She turned and went out, to my 
intense relief, and I had not time to feel 
either amused or dejected, as another 
candidate promptly appeared. I turned 
to the new-comer, who looked amost ex- 
traordinary person, wearing dark-blue 
spectacles and with her hair cut quite 
short. She told me she had just left 
the hospital and was tired with the long 
wait in the office. She was quite unfit 
to make any clear statement, much less 
to enter into service. She also passed. 

There were still some others here, so 
I sent for Catherine Regan, Louisa Gale, 
and Violet Thompson—all three of 
whom I tried in the balance and found 
wanting. I had wasted over an hour, 
and I left the place feeling thoroughly 
disappointed. 

I decided to go on to Mrs. Barker’s 
Bureau. The morning was ad- 
vancing,and when I got there the rooms 
were filled with servants asserting their 
ability to carry out certain duties, and 
nervous, tired ladies listening patiently, 
but failing to find exactly what they 
sought. 

It reminded me of a human Tatter- 
sall’s where in the show-ring the keen, 
high-spirited girl, like the nervous, 
slender thoroughbred, and the heavy, 
solid woman known as the “ general,” 
who fills the place in society of the neces- 
sary dray-horse, each in her own way 
displays. her best points to entice a 
probable buyer. 

Julia Higgins, another of the short- 
tenure maids, had her papers ready to 
show me. “I’ve just come straight 
from Rathgarvin, ma’am,”’ she said ; “ it 
was a short trip, and no wonder, when 
every windy morning you’d find the 
Atlantic Ocean on the doorstep when 
you’d open the door. It’s coast- 
guardsmen or lighthouse-keepers they’d 
want round there instead of maids. It’s 
the last point inGalway,ma’am, America 
is your next-door neighbour, and if you 
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put your ear down on the strand out- 
side the blue rocks when the tide’s out, 
they say you'll hear the trolly-cars in 
New York.” 

Eric would certainly not have been 
bored had he come. 

‘The house dates back to the flood, 
but I didn’t like the long, dark nights or 
gathering the rushes for the stone floors. 
It was fright took me away in the end, 
for there’s a Banshee in the family.” 

“A what?” I asked, intensely in- 
terested in this breezy recital. 

‘A Banshee, ma’am, a woman who 
wails at night before a death. I didn’t 
wait to hear it a second time, so I 
started for London—Galway’s a stiff 
stone fencer in the winter, I can tell you. 
If you’d hear the servants when the 
thunder comes on you’d never forget it.” 

There was a slight sound of subdued 
laughter from outside the partition, and 
I greatly fear me some of the girl 
clerks had enjoyed the Irish yarn. I 
told her she would hardly feel happy in 
our quiet little home, and she quite 
agreed with me. But what was I to do? 

A few minutes passed, when Harriet 
Simpson walked into the room with a 
curious slow movement. She had just 
left the service of La Bariche, the great 
comedy actress, where she was parlour- 
maid. She felt thoroughly capable and 
had exceptional opportunities in wait- 
ing, as her late mistress entertained a 
great deal. Her hair was of an unusu- 
ally vivid reddish tint, in striking relief 
against her thickly-powdered face. She 
was certainly a contrast to the Banshee ! 

I was curious to see how she would 
move across the room again, as the 
graceful La Bariche had evidently been 
closely understudied by her maid. She 
was more suited for the rose-lit salon of 
a modiste where mannequins display 
elegant garments than for our quiet 
household, where Rodney, Eric’snephew, 
and my brother Jack, not to mention old 
Colonel Bevan, were for ever falling in 
love with the maids. I felt utterly 
disappointed and not a little wroth with 
Mrs. Barker’s Emporium, as her letters 
were quite misleading regarding the kind 
of servants she had on her books. 

There was nothing for me but to go 
to some of the other offices before lunch. 
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I had heard about “ The Servants’ 
Guild,”’ conducted by Mrs. Lyon Davids, 
and I decided to go on there. Situated 
off a leading thoroughfare, the office 
was shabbily furnished, badly ventil- 
ated and lighted. A few tired-looking 
girls were seated at tables typing letters, 
and I was shown into a room with oil- 
cloth on the floor, and a round table 
strewn with soiled and _ out-of-date 
women’s papers. I did not in the least 
like the look of the place nor the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Lyon Davids. She was a 
gushing, vulgar woman in cheap black 
satin and tawdry imitation jewellery, 
with a patch of rouge on each cheek 
and a dark wig. 

“Yes,” she said, “‘ there are some 
good girls waiting if you will pay the 
fee.” 

I had come a long way and I was 
slightly irritated at this demand. How- 
ever, I wanted my servant, and I paid. 

“Tf you have no objection to 
foreigners,’’ she said, ‘‘ there’s a French 
cook, Marie Lefroise, just come to 
London, but has no papers ; and there’s 


little Jeanne Bribant, who hasn’t a 
word of English, would go as parlour- 


maid. However, there’s others. Now, 
Mrs. Binnie might suit you,” she rattled 
on. ‘‘ Poor thing, she’s hard to place. 
The story of the theft got out some way 
—it was the Hyde Park case, you'll re- 
member, where the jewellery was lost.” 

“ Thank you,’’ I said, “ but I’m afraid 
none of these women are exactly what 
I require.” 

I came away thoroughly annoyed, 
feeling that they had extracted the 
money from me in the most unfair 
manner, and that the place was most 
undesirable. 

Should I go home and report failure 
to Eric, or make a further effort ? What 
about the Livery League Office? The 
horrible name had prejudiced me greatly 
against it ; then Maud had warned me. 
I hesitated, but there was still time to 
go. Forbes would run me up quickly, 
and I started. A soiled white silk and 
lace curtain hung across the glass door, 
and as I entered I saw a man engaged 
in close conversation with Madame 
Villette, the manageress. I knew they 
had the reputation of sending out bogus 
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lists of maids who did not exist, and 
when I asked for some information I 
was told I must pay a small booking 
fee and have my name entered. After 
an interval a tall woman in a loud red 
dress came along. She had been on 
the music-hall stage, and failing to find 
work wanted to go into domestic ser- 
vice. There was no one else forth- 
coming, and I was considering the ad- 
visability of returning home, when the 
glass door opened and there came in 
an extremely quiet, rather pretty girl, 
dressed neatly in brown. She had capa- 
bility and order stamped on her, if we 
may judge by outward and visible signs. 
Her neat brown dress and hat suited 
her delicate colouring, and when she 
advanced towards me a rather sad 
little smile lighted up her face. 

Her name was Martha Bowen. 

I was greatly taken aback to find such 
a dainty little person in such an office. 
She had practically nothing to say and 
allowed me to put the questions, an- 
swering them in a precise and business- 
like manner. She seemed to be the 


very person I was looking for ; and after 
all details were settled, wages were 
quickly agreed upon, and the engage- 


ment was complete. She accepted the 
terms in a pleasant voice and expressed 
her willingness to come. Her papers 
appeared satisfactory, and with a sigh 
of relief I turned homewards. 

What luck, I thought, as the car sped 
along, and what a marvellous find ! She 
seemed to be the ideal type of parlour- 
maid, who would fit into our little house- 
hold to perfection. I had found that 
rare treasure which we all want, but 
which, as Eric always said, a callous 
Government is allowing to stream 
out to the Colonies, tempted by the rare 
and refreshing fruit displayed in the 
Emigration Office windows. 

How pleased he would be when I got 
home and chronicled my great find! I 
remembered when we were married we 
had almost such a treasure. A little 
singing bird whom he had called ‘‘ the 
little red lark.” I had then just left 
the dear old Rectory home set away 
in lovely Derbyshire, where our dear 
mother extended the same care to her 
servants as she showed to her own 
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children—and her daughters have al- 
ways done the same. 

The little brown maid Martha was 
now firmly installed with us, and I had 
persuaded cook to remain on. Martha 
proved, as I had thought, a paragon of 
order and punctuality, moving through 
the house noiselessly, but bringing the 
greatest system and method into the dis- 
charge of her duties, and always with a 
demure, sweet little smile on her placid, 
Madonna-like face. 

The sunshine streamed into the draw- 
ing-room that morning as I watched her. 
There she went across the room in her 
quaint lilac dress and snowy cap and 
apron, carrying a great silver bowl filled 
with roses. She made a perfect picture 
against the blue curtains. In the even- 
ing we were to have a rather large 
dinner over twenty people; and she 
had come to my rescue in the most 
loyal fashion, superintending every 
detail, doing all the work herself and 
taking the entire responsibility off 
my shoulders in her quiet, capable 
way. The perfect arrangement of the 
flowers, the different placing of the 
furniture, valuable hints about my hair 
and dress, the interesting items she had 
given cook for the menu, had been of 
immense benefit and promised me a 
most successful evening. 

The dinner, indeed, passed off tri- 
umphantly. Eric was in high glee, and 
bridge started in the pleasantest manner 
in the drawing-room. We had Harold 
Evans, the crack player, and I was 
partnered with old Colonel Bevan. I 
felt in the gayest mood, knowing that 
I looked well and that my house and 
its appointments must be a surprise to 
everyone present. Colonel Bevan and 
I were making a good steady running, 
when I was rather surprised by a sharp 
ring at the hall-door bell. 

Martha came in, walked round to 
Eric’s chair, spoke to him, left again,and 
returned. Eric got up, left the room 
also, and returning to where I sat 
whispered to me, “ I want to speak to 
you in the hall.” 

I slipped from the table and met him 
outside the door. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” he said. “‘There 
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are two men in the dining-room, but 
there’s nothing wrong. It’s best to tell 
you though, at once, they are detec- 
tives.” 

My terror and sudden fright were in- 
tensified on seeing his anxious and 
serious expression. “‘ The police, Eric 
darling, the police! There must be a 
mistake. It’s the wrong house.’’ I was 
startled almost out of my senses by 
knocking up against Martha in our haste 
along the corridor. She was quietly lift- 
ing the fallen, heavy heads of some of the 
flowers in one of the vases in the hall. 

The two men looked like ordinary, 
well-dressed business men and they 
stood up as I went in. “ My name is 
Moutray,” said the taller one, “ and 
this gentleman is M. Dupine of the Paris 
detective staff. The French Govern- 
ment have for some time past been try- 
ing to trace some documents and charts 
that are being taken from the War 
Office. These papers are sent to Berlin 
by someone, and the police believe that 
person is a woman. She was in Paris 
last month, but got away to New York, 
and the latest clue found her again in 
London at the Livery League Registry 
Office. The police have the names of 
the ladies who were there that day and 
one is Mrs. Holman Trevor. That is 
your name.” 

“Oh no!” I said, “I met no one 
like that, I af 

“ But you were there that day,”’ said 
the man. 

Eric now interrupted. ‘‘ My wife 
will give you all possible information, 
but you must come again, as we have 
guests here to-night and your visit is 
most inopportune.” Eric signed for me 
to leave the room. I stumbled out, 
tripping over my long, narrow draperies, 
feeling dazed and helpless, but bridge in 
the drawing-room had not slackened, 
and only at my own table was any 
excitement noticed. Eric came shortly 
after and quietly reassured me that the 
men were gone. ‘Get the people away 
as soon as possible,’’ he whispered, 
“and you will hear all.” 

The noise of the last car was now only 
an echo when we both sat down to dis- 
cuss the odd affair. 

Where had I been the day I engaged 
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Martha ? What had I said or heard? and 
who had I seen in Mrs. Lyon Davids’s 
rooms or in the Servants’ Livery League? 
Someone certainly mentioned a Mrs, 
Binnie’sname. Where did I hear that ? 
We sat until a very late hour turning 
over the chief events of the evening, 
when the familiar gentle tap came again 
to the door. It was our dear, kind 
little brown maid, Martha, our shy little 
gazelle, bringing in a tray laden with 
sandwiches, wines and fruit. How very 
welcome! What other servant in London 
would have shown such thought? It 
was these tactful actions, this knowing 
exactly what to do without being told, 
that made her such a valued servant, 
now almost a trusted, sincere friend. 

“Still up, Martha?” Isaid. “ Always 
concerned about many things. The 
dinner was a triumph! You must get 
off now and have some rest.” 

‘““Good-night, ma’am,” she said, 
“ Good-night, sir.’”’ She turned as she 
went out as if to see if the windows were 
all securely closed. 

That night sleep was impossible, and 
when eight o’clock struck I was still 
awake, for Eric had said Moutray and 
Dupine would come again in the morning. 
Confusion was obscuring my usually 
clear mind, and I was unable to think 
out the exciting events of the previous 
night, when cook burst into the room. 

“‘ Marther, ma’am—Marther’s gone!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ Can’t find her any- 
where, and I’ve called till I’m hoarse 
in the garden. I heard boxes being 
dragged about six o’clock and the side 
door being opened, and I thought I 
heard a cab. There’s no sign of her. 
Where’s the master? I hope no harm’s 
come to her. She was a saint in service 
if ever there was one. Everything she 
had has gone, but I found this note left 
for you.” 

I opened quickly and read : 

I knew Moutray and Dupine last night 
when I let them in. I expected them for 
the last week. I had the papers here in 
my trunk until the proper person got them 
away to Berlin. Moutray thinks he’s smart, 
but he should go to New York and take a 
lesson from Jerry Donovan. I slipped him, 


but he’s the only man that can throw the 
line that will land me. 
Yours very respectfully, 
MARTHA BOWEN. 
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I turned aghast to cook, but she had 
gone to answer a loud ring at the door. 
Then I heard Eric’s voice, demanding : 
“Where’s Martha? There’s the deuce 
of a mess! Where is she? How did 
she come here? She’s mot Martha 
Bowen at all. She’s Rebecca Binnie. 
She’s wanted at once. The police 
are in the hall. They’ve been hunt- 
ing New York and Paris. She’s the 
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daughter of the notorious Mrs. 
Binnie ‘ 
“Martha can’t see the police, Eric, 
this morning,” I said quietly, ‘‘ but she 
left a message for Moutray—read that— 
‘Tell Moutray to go to New York and 
take a lesson from Jerry Donovan,’ he 
is the only man who can land her. Our 
little brown maid has just missed the 


hook again—she’s gone ! ”’ 
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TWO’S COMPANY 


UT three is liquidation. To 
appreciate the truth of this pro- 
position it is necessary to con- 
sider the following narrative. 

We divide it into sections, in order to 
give it an air, and, as is usual in such 
cases, we begin with 


SECTION I 


George and I were, in those days, un- 
doubtedly paupers at large. We had 
come up to London because if we had 
stayed at home we seemed in jeopardy 
of having to work. Our trades, pro- 
fessions or vocations were respectively 
those of barrister-at-law and littérateur, 
and our returns of profit from the same 
were, for the purpose of income-tax 
assessment, “nil.” My only reason 
for becoming a writer was that an aunt 
had made me a present of a g-carat-nib, 
self-filling fountain pen; the grounds 
upon which George’s father sent him to 
the Bar were that he had not sufficient 
brains to carry on the ancestral business 
of sauce-making. Meanwhile the joint 
object of both of us was to make our 
fortunes from Monday morning to 
Saturday midday, and spend them over 
the week-end. We met in George’s 
chambers in Lincoln’s Inn on the first 
Monday morning to discuss the outlook. 

“The question is,” said George, 
“how can one best amuse oneself in 
London ? ” 

“ By being,” I replied, “ rich.” 

Unlike most poor people, I admit to a 
great affection for the wealthy, a class 





for which even the most optimistic 
essayists, seeing good in everything else, 
have no kind word. Only once has the 
description been used as a term of en- 
dearment and that was when a certain 
Augustus Penfold, otherwise unknown 
to history, retorted upon his Emily’s. 
“my face is my fortune,” with an 
emphatic “plutocrat!’’ Augustus, 
however, was one of the despised him- 
self, and so biassed. As for Emily, she 
was the sort that has nothing but scorn 
for money; she married it, no doubt, 
in order to reform it. 

“Yes,” I mused aloud for George’s 
benefit, ‘“‘ I admire the rich, not be- 
cause they are good or clever or kind, 
but because they are rich, a simplecharm 
which you rarely find among the poor.’” 

“Tt will clear the ground a 
George began. 

“Mind you, I would turn socialist 
to-morrow if I thought there was 
money in it. But there is not, and I 
know only too well that when the long- 
promised redistribution of wealth takes 
place, I shall not be the person among 
whom it is redistributed. Nor will you, 
George, nor will anybody else. When 
the rich are not rich, no one will be.” 

a to admit,” George continued 
his long-forgotten sentence, “‘ that we 
are paupers.”’ 

I closed my eyesand proceeded firmly, 
but politely, with my thesis. ‘‘ What 
is more delightful to the penniless than 
to take a walk down Bond Street of a 
Saturday morning ? Would it be any 
cheaper or more delectable if Bond 
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Street were full of poor people?” I 
held up my hand to quiet my restless 
audience. ‘‘ How deeply you brood 
upon your own thoughts and how little 
you attend to mine! Let me conclude 
by saying that, though I join issue with 
the democratic orators in their vitu- 
peration of wealth, I do not underrate 
their altruism in uttering it. They are 
for the most part so thoroughly wealthy 
themselves.” 

I have no very clear recollection of 
George’s contribution to the dialogue. 
It mostly concerned itself with legal 
arguments (poor George had little to 
argue about legally in those days) and 
wound up with this statement : 

“Tt is no good pretending to be rich 
when you are not. The only thing is 
to form yourself into acompany. Hav- 


ing nothing to spend except our Satur- 
day afternoons, let us limit the liability 
and constitute ourselves, The Saturday 
Afternoon Expenditure Co., Ltd. ” 


SECTION II 


I cannot explain the company any 
further. It was George’s idea, and 
George was a barrister. Barristers, as 
you know, are never too easy to follow. 
George presented me with a small 
textbook on the subject, which I found 
the most sad reading, especially the bit 
that dealt with our liability to a fine of 
£50 per diem (I believe) for being a 
company and not being registered with 
the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 

I have often felt I would like to meet 
that Registrar ; it would be so exciting 
to sit at dinner next to a man who might 
find out at any moment, from a slip in 
one’s conversation, that one owed him 
upwards of £55,000. 


SECTION IIl 


And so it was, you must take it from 
me, that our stock became joint and 
our liability limited. When the ledger 
was new and clean, on both the credit 
and debit sides, we opened business with 
such free entertainments as the British 
Museum,a stroll through Harrod’s or, in 
the summer, a seat in the Park (bench). 
I shall never forget the consternation 
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that spread among us when we dis- 
covered ourselves very nearly entering 
the National Gallery on a day that 
wasn’t free, nor our peculiar and 
unusual amusement of frequenting the 
foyers of theatres at closing time, in 
pretended search for friends long since 
deceased, or never in fact born. We 
didn’t mind being denied the spectacle 
of the excruciating farce upon the 
stage within, nor were we depressed by 
the melancholy expressions on the faces 
of the emerging audience. What we 
went to see and enjoy was the unique 
and ecstatic jubilation of the individual 
who, by extreme cunning, had managed 
to get out of the auditorium and to his 
taxicab first. 

As our finances improved, we pro- 
gressed to the penny, twopenny, even 
threepenny shows, weighing ourselves 
every now and then, steaming up and 
down the Thames, and, in the summer, 
sitting in the Park (chairs). We rose 
to a gallery, sank to a pit and even- 
tually fed with the Elite. George’s idea 
of feeding in public was as depressingly 
cautious as the rest of his policy in life. 

“Let us begin at the bottom and 
work our way gradually up to the top,” 
he suggested. 

“Lockhart’s first,” said I, “ then 
Pearce and Plenty, an ABC, a Lyons, 
a Cottage Tea-room ....? George, 
we should be old men before we had 
got as far as Soho. Let us begin at 
the top and leave out the bottom and 
middle.”’ 

Thus we strolled into the Carlton at 
11.30 p.m., took ninepence worth of 
coffee each and strolled out again with 
the best of them. Late that same night 
I, who am an ambitious soul even at a 
less-expansive hour, let myself rip. 

“George,” said I, “‘ we advance. I 
shut my eyes and I see a picture of the 
future. Whoare these two young men, 
modishly dressed, and sitting in the 
three-bob seats at Maskelyne and 
Devant’s; aye, stepping on to the 
stage nonchalantly——”’ 

“What ? ” inquired George. 

“ N-o-n-c-h-a-l-a-n-t-l-y,”’ I repeated, 
“to assist in the perpetration of the 
latest deception ? Who are they ? They 
are the Directors, the Secretary, the 
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Treasurer, the Solicitors, the Auditors, 
the Debenture-holders, the Preference, 
Deferred Ordinary and Ordinary share- 
holders—the entire personnel, in fact, 
of the S.A.E. Co. Ltd. Their pockets 
bulge with cigars, they have bought a 
programme each, and,”’ I added, with 
growing excitement, ‘‘ they actually 
rise to leave before the end. Can it be 
that they are going to another show that 
evening ?”’ 

“H’sh!”’ said George, touching wood. 


SECTION IV 


For some three years the venture was 
a going concern, and then it was a gone. 
George, the infallible, level-headed, 
calculating and shrewd, ran amuck. 
In a word George became fraudulent. 
Cherchez la femme ! 

I have a sister; her name is Aspo- 
destera. She is pretty, if you look at 
her from the side ; not bad, till you get 
to know her. Foolishly I introduced 
her into the business, positively for one 
performance only. 

George was opposed to this from the 
first ; when he met her at Waterloo, on 
the fatal Saturday afternoon, he asked 
leave to have a word with me apart. It 
was to emphasise his original objection. 
“ This sister of yours,” he said, as he 
walked me rapidly up and down the 
platform, ‘ will never do.” 

“Oh, come,” I interrupted; ‘‘ bad 
though she is, she is not as bad as all 
that.” 

“ If you must have sisters, why have 
this sort of sister? ’’ George’s hands 
twitched nervously. 

“Let us send her back,” said I. 

: “It would be more prudent,” said 
1e. 

We rejoined Aspodestera, after con- 
sulting a return time-table, and put it 
to her as tactfully as we could. She 
blithely refused to return till her ap- 
pointed time, 5.59 p.m. 

“ Then,” said George, “I accept no 
responsibility for any steps I may take 
this afternoon at the company’s expense. 
If I burst all its reserve capital, its 
revenue and its petty cash in one 
glorious hour, yours, Miss Peterson, is 
the blame. Don’t rebuke me if we 
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find ourselves in a taxicab almost im- 
mediately and in another taxicab almost 
immediately after that, telling the driver 
to wait, for all I know, while we get out 
and look at the shops. Think of the two- 
pences, Miss Peterson . . . and go.” 

‘“‘Might he not,’’ said she to me, “ call 
me Aspodestera in the circumstances ? ” 

George visibly staggered, and I, seeing 
the critical state he was in, took both 
of them by an arm and led them to the 
tube. 

‘““ Why can’t we walk ? ’’ asked Aspo- 
destera. ‘‘ There is lots of time, and 
you were so firm about doing it on the 
cheap.” 

I gripped them both more tightly 
still. ‘‘ The streets are not safe,” said I, 


” 


with a significant look at George. 


SECTION V 


What little sense of proportion re- 
mained to him George left in the 
theatre. ‘‘ Aspodestera,”’ he whispered 
to me during the exit, “‘ has no business 
to have that laugh as well as those 
looks.” For myself I had _ never 
noticed either. 

Being a man of exceptional pertin- 
acity, I got them somehow on to a bus 
going East, though they made many 
attempts to escape. Whether or not I 
overestimated my strength in sup- 
posing that I could force them immune 
over Waterloo Bridge into the safety 
zone was never proved. Unhappily the 
bus broke down short of Wellington 
Street and off we had to jump. I stayed 
behind to get our pennies back, and it 
was in my absence that the subject of 
tea got mooted. 

“The 5.59 be blowed,” I am told 
George said. “It is not a question of 
whether, but of where we shall have tea. 
Providence has wrecked our bus oppo- 
site the Savoy. The inference is 
obvious.” 

It was in the vestibule of that his- 
toric institution that I overtook them. 
“Fathead and scallywag,” I said in 
George’s ear, “what do you suppose 
this will cost the company ? ”’ 

He smiled happily at me. “I have 
no idea,” he declared, ‘‘ but we shall 
probably be informed in due course.”’ 
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SECTION VII 


They surrounded us with cups and 
saucers and teapots and sandwiches and 
toast and coffee and chocolate and cakes 
and large armchairs and soft carpets 
and bands and page-boys and footmen 
and more cakes, and there was even 
some suggestion of ices in the back- 
ground. 

George was pleased to jest. “ Run 
out to the bank, Jonathan, and get a 
new cheque-book, while we sit here and 
try to look as financially sound as 
possible ’’; adding, as another waiter 
appeared with more sandwiches, “ per- 
haps you had better get two cheque- 
books.” 

At last the sordid information arrived 
neatly folded on a plate. The waiter, 
having presented the dreadful news, 
turned away to give us time to recover 
our equanimity. 

‘Do let me have a look at it,” said 
Aspodestera seductively to George, and 
he, being now entirely in her clutches, 
let her. Before he had realised what 
she was doing, she had slipped half-a- 
sovereign inside the bill, and the waiter, 
hearing the familiar clink of coin, 
turned round. George made a grab at 
it, but the waiter, who had more ex- 
perience of paupers than one might 
have supposed, was first on to it and 
bore it off. 

George argued that it was prepos- 
terous; Aspodestera, that women, if 
they might not have the vote, were 
entitled to their turn ; and I, that Aspo- 
destera’s parents were really paying, 
and these, being also my parents, might 
properly be considered assets of the 
company. I thereupon pocketed the 
change and was all for the emergency 
exit. 

‘* Nonsense,” 
influence of tea, ‘“‘ there is the waiter.’ 

I hailed the man. ‘‘ We propose,” 
said I magnanimously, “to reward 
your services with fifty fully-paid shares 
in the company. We will post the 
scrip in due course.” 


said George, under the 
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George, however, made a fool of him- 

self, or, rather, of the company. 
SECTION. VIII 

I positively refused to dream of a 
taxi to Waterloo, so we ran for it, 
George and Aspodestera getting well 
ahead. As we crossed the bridge, his 
hat blew off. 

“It will roll into the river,”’ I heard 
Aspodestera laugh wickedly. 

“Let it,” cried George. “I feel like 
that this afternoon.” 

I stooped to pick it up, and before I 
knew what was doing they were in a 
cab going rapidly West . . 


SECTION IX 

When eventually they rejoined me 
at Waterloo two and a half hours later, 
I was not affable. I took Aspodestera 
by the arm; I placed her in a train, 
caring little if it was the right one. I 
induced the guard to start a little before 
his time and I sternly bade the two re- 
calcitrants to say farewell for ever. As- 
podestera leant partly out of her window. 
George leant partly in. They kissed 
each other unmistakably and often. 

“‘ Aspodestera!”’ I cried, ‘‘ George! 
What are you thinking of ? ” 

“Getting married,” said they. 

SECTION X 

In the subsequent winding-up of the 
affairs of the company it was I who 
was the stern man of business, and 
George whose conversation was irrele- 
vant and, I may say, dully iterative of 
one obvious untruth. 

Meanwhile, the most serious liability 
of the company (in liquidation) was a 
debt to a West End emporium amount- 
ing to innumerable pounds for an en- 
gagement ring. 

So much for George’s fraud. Mine, if 
I can work it, will be to charge the 
inevitable wedding present to the same 
account, 


F. O. L. 
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SATIRE FROM THE NORTH 





LEEDs. 
EAR SIR, 
The excellence of your July 
cover was the means of 
separating sixpence from 
me. After perusal of the contents, I 
will not ask for my sixpence back. 

I am prepared to read “ Arms and the 
Man” for a bet. Here you showed 
commendable restraint in not using a 
photograph of Earl Roberts. 

I have a fault to find with the illus- 
trations in ‘‘ Father Brown.” Pen-and- 
ink drawings are useless for depicting 
incidents in crime. “‘ Bill Shortcoat ” 
suits this type of illustration, and Mr. 
Gilbert Holiday could have put some 
strength into “ The Strange Crime of 
John Boulnois.” 

A magazine round the corner em- 
ploys an office boy who could show 
you how to arrange photographs for 
reproduction. Engage him and put 
him on to Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s feature 
and ‘“‘ The Theatre.”’ 

However did it happen that Tudor 
Street and Long Acre both thought 
blue was a good ink to use to portray 
pretty women? It cannot be done. 

With best wishes for the PALL MALL. 

Yours truly, 
ANTHONY TWINK. 


ESSEX IS PLEASED 








LEYTONSTONE, N.E. 
D®8 sir, 
I had been taking the PALL 
MALL for the last few months of last 
year, but I was on the point of 
dropping it, as it seemed to me to be 
altogether behind the times. When 
the first number of the new series 
came out, however, I altered my 
decision, and I now think it is the best 
sixpenny magazine on the market. 
I am glad that we have a magazine 
which recognises that the modern pub- 
lic wants something well written and 








artistically produced instead of the 
uniform sameness of the old type 
of magazine. 
Yours faithfully, 
EpGaR A. LEwis. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA COMPLAINS 








D™8 SIR, VANCOUVER, B.C. 

In your article in your June 
number on “ Panama”’ (The News, by 
Hilaire Belloc) you have certainly dis- 
posed of Canada’s Pacific Province, 
British Columbia, very curtly as a 
factor in the new trade routes via 
Panama. 

Up to the present time British Colum- 
bia has only had one single-track rail- 
way, the Canadian Pacific, crossing the 
Rocky Mountains, but there are now 
in course of construction no less than 
six lines from the Prairie Provinces, 
the Great Wheat Belt of Canada- 
viz., the Grand Trunk Pacific, the 
Canadian Northern, the Pacific Great 
Eastern, the Kettle Valley Railway, the 
Great Northern, and the Double Track- 
ing of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

All this great work is going on, and 
is expected to be completed for the 
opening of the Canal. The Dominion 
Government are building grain ele- 
vators at this coast, and when all these 
things are completed the wheat-crop of 
the Western Provinces, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, and the Peace River 
Territory, will flow to the Pacific in- 
stead of the Atlantic and thence through 
the Panama Canal. 

The Government is also spending 
large sums of money on the harbours of 
British Columbia, and large shipping 
firms from the Old Country are here ° 
making arrangements to put on ships ; 
so that, on the whole, we think the 
Panama Canal will make an enormous 
increase of business to British Columbia, 
and to Vancouver in particular, as five 
out of the six lines building make Van- 
couver their terminus. 

Yours truly, 
Mackay SMITH. 
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the pages of this magazine more than once recently, was good 

enough to write that he found my editorial remarks helpful and 

illuminating. Having promptly returned two manuscripts which 
he sent me at the same time, I feel free to acknowledge my feeling of grati- 
fication. The explanation of this lustrous aid, which, he admitted, it was 
unusual for him to receive from such a source, lies, I make no doubt, less 
in the special virtue of my pen than in the endeavours I have been intrepid 
enough to make to draw the reader, the author even, for a few moments 
behind the editorial scenes and to show him (I confess at the risk of boring 
him) some of the problems which there confront us. 


N°‘ many days ago a certain author, whose work has appeared in 


QNE of these is concerned with the attractive power of “names.” To what 

extent does a contents-page bearing the styles and titles of great ones of 
the literary world act as a draw to the reader? With the unsophisticated the 
charm of the name may be potent, but I take it that the discriminating reader 
has been little slower than the editor to recognise the regrettable but inevitable 
inequality in all literary work (or in any artform). The most gifted writers cannot 
always be at their best, and this very fact gives rise to a troublesome dilemma. 
I have known editors who have seized some one horn, some the other. These 
have pinned their faith to the display-board, and left it at that ; those have 
made conscientious efforts to find material of their peculiar standard, caring 
nothing who wrote it. The final results, without being identical, have been less 
dissimilar than at first sight you might suppose. The editor who spreads his net 
at large now and then snares brilliant, unfamiliar p/umes, but the noms so care- 
fully farmed by his rival at the worst succeed more often than they fail. 
Inevitably, however, the failure of the favourite—and there is no sense in pre- 
tending that he never fails—is catastrophic. 


HE editor, then, must evolve his own method of keeping out of his pages such 
catastrophes as the authors themselves have failed to diagnose (it goes 
without saying that no author of repute will send out work with which he is 
dissatisfied), and I need not burden you by rehearsing this arduous phase of his 
business. I shall be content if you recognise its results. I want my friends to 
feel assured that all the goods they see displayed in the windows of our pages 
are the highest possible production of the artist whose sign-manual they bear. 
The reason for this little burst of confidence and enthusiasm becomes obvious 
when I say that I hope to present to you very shortly a story by Rudyard Kipling. 
An announcement of the October issue you will find amongst the advertise- 
ments. On these and all other matters connected with the magazine I invite 
your considered criticism. 
THE EDITOR. 











